




















A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE. 





BY OLIVE SEBRIGHT. 


MONGST the fair orchards and 
A peaceful pastures of Kent lies 
Hever Castle, possessing its original 
features of moat, portcullis, keep, and 
battlements. ‘Time has softened the old 
stone walls and mel- 
lowed them to richer 
hues of lichen and 
moss, but they stand 
solid and upright still, 
a tribute to the careful 
work of Tudor times. 
From the quarry on 
the rising ground to 


the south the stone 
was hewn of which 
the Castle is built ; 


and day by day, year 
after year, the lonely 
valley echoed to the 
sound of the mason’s 
pick, and the busy 
hum of men, as slowly 
and laboriously — the 
great stones were 
brought down the low 
hill and fashioned into 
the rugged square 
blocks of which the keep and outer walls 
are built. 

We wonder, as we gaze upon the dignity 
and fine proportions of the turreted front, 
how those uncouth times could have pro- 
duced a race capable of creating so fair 
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a house; but when we cross the bridge 
and pass under the double portcullis, we 
leave the world of to-day behind us, and 
in the old half-timbered courtyard lose ail 
sense of surprise and speculation. Life 
becomes a dream of 
tranquil simplicity, and 
the fitness of it all fills 
and satisfies our 
less spirit. 

The annals of Hever 
carry us back a far cry 
into the past—to the 
days of EdwardI. We 
read that “ Hever was 
once the capital seat 
and manor of a family 
of the same name. 
William de  Heure 
possessed a moiety 
when Edward I. came 
to the throne, and in 
the second year of his 
reign, 1279, was sheriff 
of the County, and in 
the ninth year he ob- 
tained free warren for 
himself and heirs, 
within the demesne lands of Heure, Chid- 
ingstone, and Lingefield. Sir Ralph de 


rest- 








Heure, Knight, seems to have possessed 
the other moiety of this parish, between 
whose son and heir, Ralph and Nicholas 
Abbat (Abbot), of St. 


Austin’s, near 
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Canterbury, there had been, as appears 
by the Register of that Abbey, several 
disputes concerning Lands in Hever, 
which were settled in the fourth year of 
Edward I., 1281, by the Abbot’s granting 
to him and his heirs for ever the land 
which he held of him in Hever, to hold 
by the service of the fourth part of a 
knight’s fee. 
“William de Hever, in the reign of 
the entire fee of this Manor, and partly 
new built the mansion here, and _ had 
license to embattle the same, soon after 
which he departed this life, and left two 
daughters, one of whom, Joane, carried the 
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of the Garter and Earl of Wiltshire and 


Ormond. He lived here, and added 
greatly to those buildings which _ his 


grandfather Sir Geoffrey Boleyn began in 
his lifetime, all of which he completely 
finished. He died anno 1538, having had 
issue one son, George, executed in his 
lifetime, and two daughters, Anne, wife of 
Henry VIII., and Mary, wife of William 
Carey. 

In the windows of Hever Castle are 
these arms: argent three buckles gules, 
within the garter, a shield of four coats, 
Howard, Bretherton, Warren and Mow- 
bray ; argent three buckles gules, a shield 
of eight coats, Boleyn, Hoo, St. Omer, 
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moiety of this estate to the Cobhams 
by marriage.” 

Their descendant, Lord Cobham, sold 
the Castle and lands in the reign of 
Henry VI. to Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, Knt., 
a prosperous merchant of London who 
had filled the office of Lord Mayor 
of that city. He died leaving issue 
by Anne his wife, eldest daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Hoo and Hastings, Sir 
William, Knight, who married Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Boteler, Earl of 
Ormond, by whom he had a son and 
heir, Thomas, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of ‘Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Nortolk, and was the father of Anne 
Boleyn. On June 18th, in the seventh year 
of Henry VIII., he was created Viscount 
Rochfort, and on December 18th, in 
the twenty-first year of that reign, Knight 





Hever. 


Malmains, Wickingham, St. Leger, Wallop 
and Ormond ; and one per pale argent 
and gules for Waldegrave. 

On the death of the Earl of Wiltshire 
without male issue the King seized the 
Castle and lands in right of his late wife, 
and they remained in his hands till the 
thirty-second year of his reign, when by 
his Indenture, dated January 2oth, he 
granted to the Lady Anne of Cleves, 
his repudiated wife, the Manors of Hever, 
Seale and Kemsing, and his park of 
Hever, with all its rights, for the term 
of her natural life, so long as she should 
stay within the realms of England, at the 
yearly rent of £93 135. 34d. payable at 
the Court of Augmentation. Anne of 
Cleves died possessed of this estate in 
the fifth year of Philip and Mary, and 
the Crown then sold it, January 15th, 
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1557, to Sir Edward Waldegrave and 
Dame Frances his wife. He had been 
principal officer of the Household of 
Princess Mary. At the latter end of 
Edward VI.’s reign, having incurred the 
King’s displeasure, he was imprisoned in 
the ‘Tower ; but on Mary’s accession was 
released, and made Comptroller of the 
Queen’s Household. On the death of 
Queen Mary he was again committed to 
the ‘Tower, where he died November 17th, 
1558. His grandson, Edward, was 
created a baronet in 1643, having taken 
up arms in defence of his king and com- 
manded a regiment of horse all through 
the Civil War. He suffered in his estate 
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When more prosaic days dawned for 
England, Hever became the home of a 
well-to-do race of farmers, who, living in 
one portion, allowed the public on certain 
days to see the historical parts of the 
Castle. By degrees some of the inside 
features suffered from utilitarian touches : 
large rooms were partitioned off, and much 
of the oak panelling was whitewashed ; 
this probably accounts for the marvellous 
preservation of the beautiful panelling in 
the Long Gallery, which all experts agree 
is the finest figured wood they have ever 
seen. And thus Hever remained with 
its beauty dimmed, only waiting for the 
careful hand which was to give back 
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West view of Hever in the eighteenth century. 


From an old engraving published 1735 by James and Nathaniel Buck. 


to the value of £50,000 ; his grandson, 
the second Lord Waldegrave, sold Hever 
in 1715 to Sir William Humphreys, 
Knight, whose daughters sold it in 1745 
to Sir Timothy Waldo, Knight, merchant 
of London. 

As time went on, Hever began to fall 
into a sad state of repair; its gardens 
were neglected, many of its windows 
closed. It was at one period a house 
of cali for smugglers coming up from 
the coast ; and once a month on the long 
oak table in the great hall were placed 
a round of beef and jugs of beer with 
bread and cheese, and no questions were 
asked or payment required from the men 
who hurriedly came and went, and left 
now and again in return for Hever’s open 
doors a keg of French brandy or a pound 
or two of tobacco, 


its former glories. This came to it in 
the year 1898, and slowly with loving 
care undid much that the ignorance of 
man had done to mar this wonderful 
architectural gem. 

And so Hever has seen many a varied 
scene of life. The great hall with its 
minstrels’ gallery has echoed to the tramp 
of armed men, the clash of steel, and to 
many a joust and rough merry-making 
of the olden times. It has seen the 
pomps and vanities of this world pass 
away, the scheming ambitions of Anne 
Boleyn, the weary waiting of patient 
Anne of Cleves, the anxious moods of 
Sir Edward Waldegrave as he fought and 
suffered for his king, the loving hearts 
of women who watched and waited for 
their dear ones in those troubled days to 
come home again Alas! how many a 
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burdened heart in those disturbed times 
has ached and fretted in the 
life within these walls! 

As we wander from room to room a 
crowd of memories goes with us ; here in 
Anne Boleyn’s sitting-room we pause for 
a moment, and imagine her as she was 
when we gain our first insight into her 
character by the following letter to her 
father, on hearing she was to go to Court 
to be presented to the Queen : 


stress of 


SIR, 

I.find by your letter that you wish me 
to appear at Court ina manner becoming 
a respectable female, and likewise, that the 
Queen will condescend to enter into con- 
versation with me. At this I rejoice, as I 
do to think that conversing with so sensible 
and elegant a princess will make me even 
more desirous of continuing to speak 
and to write good French, the more as. it 
is by your earnest advice which (I acquaint 
you by this present writing) I shall follow 


you to the best of my ability. Sir, I 
entreat you to excuse me if this letter 
is badly written. I can assure you the 


spelling proceeds entirely from my own 
head, while the other letters were the work 
of my hands alone, and Semmonet tells me 
she has left the letter to be composed by 
myself, that nobody else may know what I 
am writing to you. I therefore pray you 
not to suffer your superior knowledge to 
conquer the inclination which (you say) you 
have to advance me, for it seems to me 
you are certain... . where, if you please, 
you may fulfil your promise. As to myself, 
rest assured that I shall not ungratefully 
look upon this fatherly office, as one that 
might be dispensed with ; nor will it tend to 
diminish the affection you are in quest of, 
resolved as I am to lead as holy a life as 
you may please to desire of me; indeed, 
my love for you is founded on so firm a 
basis that it can never be impaired. I put 
an end to this my lucubration after having 
very humbly prayed your goodwill and 
affection. 

Written at Hever by your very humble and 
obedient daughter, 

ANNA DE BOULLAN, * 


This presentation shortly led to her 
appointment as maid of honour to the 
Princess Mary Tudor on her espousal to 
Louis XII. of France, which was celebrated 
with great pomp in the Church of the 
Grey Friars at Greenwich, the Duke of 
Longueville acting as proxy for his 
Sovereign. 
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On the following day they set sail from 
Dover, and the ship in which the Princess 
and her maid of honour Anne Boleyn sailed, 
Was separated, in a tempestuous gale which 
arose, from the rest of the fleet, and was 
at last, after many hours of imminent 
danger, driven aground at Boulogne. We 
have a description of her at that period 
from the pen of Chateaubriant :— 


She possessed a great talent for poetry, and 
when she sang, like a second Orpheus, she 
would have made bears and wolves attentive. 
She likewise danced the English dances, 
leaping and jumping with infinite grace and 
agility. Moreover, she invented many new 
figures and steps, which are yet known by 
her name, or by those of the gallant partners 
with whom she danced them. She was well 
skilled in all games fashionable at Courts. 
Besides singing like a syren, accompanying 
herself on the Jute, she harped better than 
King David and handled cleverly both flute 
and rebec.t She dressed with marvellous 
taste, and devised new modes, which were 
followed by the fairest ladies in the French 
Court; but none wore them with her 
gracefulness, in which she rivalled Venus. 


Other French chroniclers have preserved 
a description of the gown she wore at the 
Court of Francis L : 


She had a bourrelet or cape of blue 
velvet, trimmed with points ; at the end of 
each hung a little bell of gold. She wore 
a vest of blue velvet starred with silver, and 
a sur-coat of watered silk lined with miniver, 
with large hanging sleeves which hid her 
hands from the curiosity of the courtiers. 
(She always wore these large sleeves, to 
hide a malformation of her little finger on 
the left hand, on which there was a double 
nail, with a slight indication of a sixth finger.) 
Her little feet were covered with blue 
velvet brodequins, the insteps were adorned 
each with a diamond star. On her head 
she wore a golden-coloured aureole of some 
kind of plaited gauze, and her hair fell in 
ringlets. 


She came back from France full of the 
joie de vivre, with no dazzling crown to 
lure her on to tortuous ways. ‘Then, 
at least, she was free from the guile of 
ambition. 

Opening the postern door in the old 
‘Tudor arch, we pass through the low 
lobby out on to the moat walk, with its 
box-edged beds bright with _ flowers, 
which runs like a gay ribbon round the 


* The above translation of the original French letter is preserved amongst Archbishop Parker’s 


MSS., Coll. Corp. Christi Cantabr. 


{+ The rebec was a little violin of three strings. 











grey castle walls, and is reflected again 
with all its varied hues in the waters of 
the moat beneath. We stand and listen 
to the stillness ; the peace of it all enfolds 
us. ‘The only sounds that break upon 
our ears are the fat flop of a fish as it 
rises in the water below our feet, or the 
shrill note of the swifts as they flash past 
us, circling round the Castle. 

As years passed by the bright joyous- 
ness of life faded, and gave place to a 
scheming ambition which dominated every 
purpose. Anne resolved to oust Catherine 
from her throne. In spite of all oppo- 
sition she plodded on year after year in 





From a photograph, 


furtherance of this object. We read that 
occasionally Wolsey, Gardiner and Cam- 
peggio lay the night at Hever, on their 
way to Dover, as they went to and fro, 
carrying despatches to Rome touching the 
divorce. 

How often must Anne have stood in 
the high bay window and watched the 
setting sun, and felt when the light faded 
that her hopes were futile, as another day 
was added to the sum of the past ! 

But there is much to see within the 
walls of Hever, and we must go on to the 
Long Room, with its great stone corbels, 
and through to the West Room, with a 
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heavy oak-beamed ceiling of Tudor times, 
and great open stone arched chimney. 
The walls on one side are more than six 
feet in thickness. A square tower opens 
out of this room, with crossed loopholes 
for defence. We pass through a low door 
to the left to the little winding staircase 
that leads us to the first room in the 
Keep, a small one, with Norman brick tiles 
laid on edge in the great wide chimney. 
Two massive stone jambs, roughly hewn, 
with stops chiselled out, form the opening. 

From these rooms there is a flight of 
steep stone stairs in the thickness of the 
wall, which two steps up leads to the 





Hever Castle to day. 


West Bedroom, a deep-windowed room 
with a finely carved stone chimneypiece 
of late Elizabethan work. Continuing the 
ascent, we come to the King’s Council 
Chamber, a large oak-raftered one, over 
the archway, with a portcullis wound up 
into the room, and with another small 
room opening out of it, from which 
another portcullis was worked in olden 
days; they have both long since been 
made fast to preserve them, as Hever is 
the only existing castle which has the 
original double portcullis, The lead 


glazing in the west mullioned window, 
the 


in this room and in room above 
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it, is of good and distinctive design. 
Crossing the room, we come to a door 
opening on to another winding stone stair, 
which goes down to the courtyard and up 
to the Keep. It is lit at intervals by 


narrow lancet windows cut through a 
great thickness of stonework. On the 


stone newel round which the stairs wind 
Henry VIII. has roughly cut the love 
cypher which he often used in writing to 
Anne Boleyn: 


Bie Qrvine 


Below this, another and later hand has 
cut a deep headsman’s axe. Above the 
cypher, some black-letter writing is cut 
into the stone. Several of Henry’s letters 
are signed : 


KE nus (6) ect 


some, like the stone cutting, with a heart 
only, others with the King’s initials and 
“ma aimable” written on each side of 
the “H.R.” The letters, seventeen in 
number, were all sent to the Vatican at 
the time of the divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon, and have remained there ever 
since. Only within recent years .has 
permission been ob- 
tained to photograph z 
them. By this means 
the cypher, which for 
more than three 
hundred and fifty years 
remained unexplained, 
has at last been identi- 
fied. 

Following the stone 
stairs, we come to 


push 
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to the Keep, to which we gain access by 
a stone-roofed hooded porch, the only 
one still in existence in England in a 
domestic dwelling, which was built for 
the protection of the besieged, who were 
enabled by this means to carry in safety 
the boiling oil that, tradition tells us, they 
poured on the invaders’ heads through 
the machicolations as the foes stormed at 
the portcullis far below. 


view of the old red-gabled 
roofs and stone towers of 
Hever, each gable finished 


with a stone coping and sur- 


Krom the Keep we gain a wonderful 
mounted by a finial. ‘To the 
left of the Keep is a great 


stone Edwardian chimney that 


buttresses out in the courtyard below. 
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The whole effect of colour is very fine. 
The old red brickwork, of which the 
gables rising behind the stone battlements 
are built, have taken to themselves out of 
‘Time’s magic colour-box many 
glorious shades of crimson, 
gold and purple. Then the 
Ke colder tones of stone are re- 
lieved again by the Henry VII. 
half-timber-work of the 
courtyard, which we look 

down into. 

We retrace our steps once more, and 
half-way down the winding stone stairs we 
branch off abruptly and go up another short 
stone flight under a very low arch to the 
‘Tower Room, with another curious and 
very early corkscrew staircase made of 
solid roughly hewn blocks of oak, winding 

round a_ thick oak 
newel, which leads to 
the rooms _ beneath. 
Krom this we enter a 
most interesting room 
—Henry VIII.’s, with 
the beautiful original 


Tudor ceiling and 
panelled in oak. If 





these walls could but 
divulge the secrets 


the Guard-room, — — ~ of the past, how 
with a curious Y/ a much we should 
little secret room 3 a ld clhe know! How that 
in the thickness treacherous 
of the walls, a scheming _ brain 


hiding-place built long before the days 
when priests were hunted or 
were tracked by Roundheads. 

Now we pass through a narrow door 
to some stone stairs which lead us up 


Royalists 


must have planned and fought against 
the circumstances of his life, with a 
that brooked no 


ruthless determination 
contradiction ! 
On the occasion of the King’s second 

















visit to Hever, Anne refused to see him, 
and pleading illness remained in her own 
rooms during his stay. When Henry saw 
her again at Court, he reproached her, 
and said he still hoped she would return 
his affection. Her answer was character- 
istic of her determination: ‘‘ I understand 
not, most mighty King, how you should 
retain such hope. Your wife I cannot 
be—both in respect of mine own un- 
worthiness, and also because you have 
a Queen already. Your mistress I will 
not be.” 

This answer decided Henry to over- 
come all obstacles to their marriage, and 
we read that “ He called his most trusty 
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me to send this bearer to be better informed 
both of your health and pleasure, particularly 
because, since my last parting with you, [| 
have been told that you have entirely 
changed the mind in which I left you, and 
that you neither mean to come to Court 
with your Mother, nor any other way; 
which report, if true, | cannot enough marvel 
at, being persuaded in my own mind that | 
have never committed any offence against 
you ; and it seems hard in return for the 
great love I bear you to be kept at a 
distance from the person‘and presence of 


the woman in the world that I value the 
most; and if you love me with as much 
affection as I hope you do, I am sure 


the distance of our persons would be 
equally irksome to you, though this does 

















Hever and its surroundings. 


From an old engraving, artist unknown. 


councillors together and told them that 
he would no longer remain in the terrible 
fear and suspicion in which he had so 
long remained on account of the Queen 
and Princess, and that at the next 
Parliament they must rid him of them, 
swearing great oaths that he would not 
wait any longer to provide for this, for 
were he to lose his crown for it he would 
persevere in his purpose.” 

To Anne, on her return to Hever, as 
she refused to remain at Court, he wrote 
the following letter: 


To MY MISTRESS 
As the time seems very long since I 
heard from you, or concerning your health, 
the great love I have for you has constrained 


not belong so much to the mistress as to 
the servant. 

Consider well, my mistress, how greatly 
your absence affects me. I hope it is not 
your will that it should be so; but if I heard 
for certain that yourself desired it, I could 
but mourn my _ ill-fortune and_ strive by 
degrees to abate of my folly. 

And so for lack of time I make an end 
of this rude letter, beseeching you to give 
the bearer credence in all he will tell you 
from me. 

Written by the 
servant, 


hand of your entire 


H. R. 


But notwithstanding these submissions on 
the part of Henry, Anne did not appear 
again at Court till the year 1527. In 
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Hever Castle. 


From a litho, tint by W. L. Walton, after a sketch by G. F. Sargent. 


that year Henry composed a treatise in 
conjunction with his favourite priests on 
the unlawfulness of his marriage with his 
brother’s widow, and wrote to Anne, who 
had returned to Hever again: 


MINE OWN SWEETHEART, 

This shall be to advertise you of 
the great loneness that I find since your 
departing, for I assure you me-thinketh the 
time longer since your departing now last 
that I was wont to doa whole fortnight. I 
think your kindness and my fervency of 
love causeth it, for otherwise I would not 
have thought it possible that for so little a 
while it would have grieved me. But now 
that I am coming towards you me-thinketh 
my pains be half relieved, and also I am 
right well comforted in so much that my 
book maketh substantially for my matter. 
In token whereof I have spent above four 
hours this day upon it, which has caused 
me to write ashorter letter to you this time 
because of some pain in my head. 

Next to Henry’s room we come to Lord 
Rochfort’s, Anne’s unfortunate only brother, 
who was beheaded the day before his sister. 
The little we know of him portrays a gentle, 
attractive nature. He was a poet and fond 
of music, and was proficient on the lute, 
with which he solaced his last hours in 
the ‘lower, by singing some verses he had 


written before adversity overtook him, 
which had been previously printed with 
others of his amongst his friend Sir ‘Thomas 
Wyatt's poems. ‘The refrain was peculiarly 
applicable to his sad situation. 

Farewell my lute, this is the last 

Labour that thou and I shall waste, 

For ended is that we begun ; 

Now is the song both sung and past, 

My lute be still, for I have done. 


He was executed on May 18th, 1536, 
a victim to the insatiable cruelty of 
Henry, his only fault being that he was 
Anne’s much-loved brother. 

From this room we turn into the 
Bedroom Gallery, with some of the mullion 
windows showing the quarterings already 
mentioned. On one of the latticed panes 
is roughly scratched a much later date 
—1618. Hever then belonged to the 
Waldegraves. 

Leaving the Gallery, we now find our- 
selves in the two Queens’ rooms. On 
the right is Anne Boleyn’s—a quaint low 
room with very fine oak panelling, large 
panels with the Tudor undercut. ‘The 
bay of the window at the end is higher 
than the rest of the room. It was in this 
room that Anne first saw the light, in 
1501-2; and in after days, when she came 




















back from France, it became her room for 
a good many monotonous years. Her 
mother, Lady Elizabeth Howard, having 
died in 1512, Sir ‘Thomas married again, 
a Norfolk woman of no family, but to 
whom Anne was devoted. In one of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn’s letters, which is now at 
the Record Office, he mentions that, not- 
withstanding the fact that his income was 
only 450 a year, he managed to live 
quietly on at Hever, and probably would 
have remained there for the rest of his 
life, and been spared many sorrows, had 


it not been for an accidental meeting of 


Henry and Anne in the gardens of Hever, 
when the King unexpectedly arrived there 
after hunting ; and he was so attracted by 
her wit and beauty that he told Wolsey 
on his return to Westminster 
“that he had been discoursing 
with a young lady who had the 
wit of an angel, and was worthy 
of a crown.” Shortly after this, 
Anne was appointed maid of 
honour to Queen Catherine’; but, 
quite unconscious of the admira- 
tion she had aroused, she was 
then intent on marrying Henry, 
Lord Percy, eldest son of the 
Earl of Northumberland. ‘There 
were several obstacles to her 
marriage, for Anne previously, by 
a family arrangement before her 
return from France, had been 
pledged to become the wife of 
Sir Piers Butler, an Irish chieftain 
who claimed the Earldom of 
Ormond, 
having al- 





ready —_pos- 
sessed him- 
self of the 


estates. 
Anne was to 
receive as 
her dowry 
the claims of 
the Boleyn 
andSt. Leger 
families to 
this peerage. 
The mar- 
riage was 
eventually 
broken — off, 
as the Irish 
chieftain’s 
demands be- 
came too 
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exorbitant. Lord Percy, on the other 
hand, had been betrothed during his 


boyhood to a daughter of Lord Shrews- 
bury; but he was much averse to the 
marriage, and so deeply attached to Anne 
that he incurred the King’s displeasure, 
who banished him from Court, and dis- 
missed Anne from the Queen’s service 
and sent her back to her father’s house 
at Hever, ‘‘ whereat,” a contemporary 
writer quaintly tells us, “she smoked 
(sulked),” and as we have already said, 
when the King paid his next visit to 
Hever showed her displeasure by refusing 
to see him. 

Anne remained for a long time quietly 
at Hever, until at length Henry, having 
loaded her father with honours, made 
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him Lord Treasurer of the Household, 
which kept him much at Court. Anne, 
after some four years’ absence, at the 
insistence of her father joined him 
there. 

The sweating sickness, a deadly pesti- 
lence, broke out in the summer of that 
year; and Henry yielded to the persuasions 
of Wolsey and his spiritual advisers, and 
dismissed Anne again from Court and 
sent her back to Hever. In his alarm 
fearing it was a_ visitation from God, 
he became reconciled temporarily to 
Catherine, but nevertheless continued to 
write to Anne. 

Fears for her health caused Henry to 
dictate the following letter to her. 

The uneasiness my doubts about your 
health gave me disturbed and frightened me 
exceedingly, and I should not have had any 
quiet without hearing certain tidings. But 
now since you have as yet felt nothing, I 
hope it is with you as it is with us, for when 
we were at Walton, two ushers, two va/efs 
de chambre and your brother fell ill, but are 
now quite well, and since we have returned 
to your house at Hundsdon* we have been 
perfectly well, God be praised, and have not 
at present one sick person in the family ; and 
I think if you would retire from the Surrey 
side, as we did, you would escape all danger. 
There is another thing that may comfort you, 
which is, that in truth in this distemper few 
or no women have been taken ill, and besides, 
no person of our Court and few elsewhere 
have died of it, for which reason I beg you, 
my entirely beloved, not to frighten yourself 
or to be too uneasy at our absence, for 
wherever I am, Iam yours, and yet we must 
sometimes submit to our misfortunes, for 
whoever will struggle against fate is gener- 
ally but so much the farther from gaining 
his end; wherefore comfort yourself and 
take courage, and make this misfortune as 
easy to you as you can, for I hope surely to 
make you sing “/e renvoye.” No more at 
present for lack of time, but that I wish you 
in my arms, that I might a little dispel your 
unreasonable thoughts. 


She and her father were both seized 
with this terrible epidemic in July. The 
news was instantly conveyed to Henry, 
who sent his doctor. 

Anne was for some time in imminent 
danger. On her recovery the King came 
to Hever, and from there he and Anne 
wrote a joint letter to Wolsey urging him 
to press on the divorce. 

My Lorp, 


In my most humble wise that my 
heart can think, I desire you to pardon me 
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that I am so bold to trouble you with my 
simple and rude writing, esteeming it to 
proceed from her that is much desirous to 
know that your grace does well, as I per- 
ceive from this bearer that you do, the which 
I pray God long to continue, as [I am most 
bound to pray, for I do not know the great 
pains and troubles you have taken for me 
both night and day is ever to be recom- 
pensed on my part, but alonely [only] in 
loving you (next to the King’s grace) above 
all creatures living, and I do not doubt but 
the daily proofs of my deeds shall mani- 
festly declare and affirm the same writing 
to be true, and I do trust you think the 
same. My lord, I do assure you I do long 
to hear from you news of the Legate, for I 
do hope (an they come from you) they shall 
be very good, and I am sure you desire it 
as much as I, and more an it were possible, 
as | know it is not, and thus remaining in 
a steadfast hope J make an end of my letter. 

Written with the hand of her that is most 
bound to be. 


P.S. by King Henry : 


The writer of this letter would not cease 
until she had caused me likewise to set my 
hand, desiring you, though it be short, to 
take it in good part. I ensure you there 
is neither of us but greatly desireth to see 
you, and are joyous to hear that you have 
escaped this plague so well. Trusting the 
fury thereof to be passed, especially with 
them that keepeth good diet, as I trust 
you do. The not hearing of the Legate’s 
arrival in France causeth us somewhat to 
muse notwithstanding we trust by your dili- 
gence and vigilance (with the assistance of 
Almighty God) shortly to be eased out of 
that trouble. No more to you at this time, 
but that I pray God send you as good health 
and prosperity as the writer would. By 
your loving sovereign and friend, 

es OR: 


Shortly after Wolsey fell ill of the 
pestilence, and Anne wrote to him again 
from Hever, expressing hopes for his 
recovery. 

She continued her protestations of 
favour to the Cardinal in case he should 
succeed in making her Queen, as _ is 
apparent from the following words, which 
are still to be seen in the British Museum, 
written by her hand: 


I assure you that after this matter is 
brought to bear you shall find as your bound 
(in the meantime) to owe you my service, 
and then look what thing in this world I can 
imagine to do you pleasure in you shall find 
me the gladdest woman in the world to doit. 














It was about this period that Henry, 
having promised Sir Thomas Boleyn that 
he would marry Anne as soon as possible, 
paid frequent visits to Hever, and _per- 
suaded himself, and others, that his 
divorce was only a question of months ; 
but years elapsed before he gained his 
end. With all his natural shrewdness, 
Henry’s mind was a 
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eat of it you may think of the hunter. From 
want of room, I must end my letter, written 
by the hand of your servant who very often 
wishes for you, instead of your brother. 
H.R, 


After a time Anne relented, as is 
evinced by the following letter : 


To inform you what joy it is to me to 
understand of your con- 





very limited one, and 


he never saw farther = 
than his own wishes. 
“Your master,” said 


Francis I. to the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, 
“thinks himself very 
wise, but is nothing 
more than a fool.” 
Shortly after this 
tidings came that the 
papal legate was com- 
ing from Rome to try 
the validity of Henry’s 


marriage with Cathe- 
rine; and as Henry 
had based his desire 


for a divorce entirely 
on scruples of con- 
science, Anne was again 
requested to retire to 
Hever, which she did, 
vowing she would not 
leave it again, and at 
first maintained a reso- 
lute silence to Henry’s 
impassioned appeals, 
which is shown by one 
of the King’s letters. 


Although, my mistress, 
it has not pleased you to 
remember the promise 
you made me when I 
was last with you, that 
is to hear good news 
from you, and to have 








formableness with reason, 
and of the suppressing 
of your inutile and vain 
thoughts with the bridle 
of reason—I assure you 
all the greatness of this 
world could not counter- 
poise, for my satisfaction, 
the knowledge and 
certainty thereof. 
Therefore, ood sweet- 
heart, continue the same, 
not only in this but in 
all your doings hereafter, 
for thereby shall come, 
both to you and me, the 
greatest quietness that 
may be in this world. 
The cause why the 
bearer stays so long is 
the gear* I have had to 
dress up for you, which 
I trust, ere long, to see 
you occupy, and then I 
trust to occupy yours, 
which shall be recom- 
pense enough to ime for 
all my pains and labour. 
The unfeigned  sick- 
ness of this well-willing 
legate t doth somewhat 
retard this access to your 
person, but I trust verily, 
when God shall send 
him health, he will with 
diligence recompense his 
demur. For I know well 
when he hath said (touch- 
ing the saying and bruit 
noise that he is thought 








an answer to my last 
letter, yet it seems tome 
that it belongs to a true 
servant (seeing that otherwise he can know 
nothing) to enquire the health of his mis- 
tress ; and to acquit myself of the duty of 
a true servant I send you this letter, be- 
seeching you to apprise me of your welfare. 
I pray this may continue as long as I desire 
mine own, and to cause you to yet oftener 
to remember me, I send you, by the bearer 
of this, a buck killed last evening, very late, 
by mine own hand,— hoping that when you 


Memorial brass in Hever Church, Kent: 
Sir Thomas Bullen. 


imperial) that it should 
be well known in this 
matter that he is not 
imperial,{ and this for 
lack of time Farewell. 

At the end of two months Anne con- 
sented to return to Court on condition 
that a fine house should be allotted to 
her sole use. This was announced to 
her by the King: 

DARLING, 

As touching a lodging for you, we 


have gotten one by my Lord Cardinal’s 


* Supposed to refer to the furnishing of Suffolk House. 
+ Cardinal Campeggio, whom Anne Boleyn suspected of a political fit of the gout. 


} Meaning that he was not devoted to the interests of Queen Catherine’s nephew, the Emperor. 
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means, the like whereof could not have been 
found hereabouts, for all causes, as_ this 
bearer shall more shew you. As touching 
our other affairs, I assure you there can be 
no more done or more diligence used, nor 
all manners of dangers better both fore- 
seen and provided for, so that I trust it 
shall be hereafter to both our comforts the 
specialties whereof were both too long to 
be written, and hardly by messenger to be 
declared. Whereof till you repair hither, 
I keep something in store, trusting it shall 
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there is a fluted frieze running all round 
the gallery; the oak from which all the 
panelling, columns, and frieze were made 
has the most beautiful figure, which gives 
a very remarkable tortoiseshell effect. 
The Long Gallery has three great bays, 
and windows at each end. The Lovers’ 
Window, as it is called, has a_ tower 
opening out of it, which formerly con- 
tained another corkscrew staircase leading 
to Anne Boleyn’s bedroom. In this bay 
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Memorial brass : Margaret Cheyne at Hever, 1419. 


not be long, for I have caused my lord 
your father to make his provisions with 
speed. 


Next to Anne Boleyn’s room is another 
unfortunate Queen’s, Anne of Cleves, who 
lived at Hever from the year 1540 until 
her death in 1557. 

From these two 
solid oak leads to the Long Gallery, which 
running from east to west is about a 
hundred feet in length. It is panelled 
throughout and divided into nine-feet 
breadths by flat fluted columns, and 


rooms 


a staircase of 


window is a seat where, tradition says, 
Henry and Anne used to sit together 
during his frequent visits to Hever; and 
here too, when she expected him, she 
was wont to sit and watch for his coming, 
and when he reached the top of the hill 
which is in sight of these windows he 
used to blow a bugle to announce his 
approach. On one occasion the mud was 
so deep that the King stuck in a hollow 
at the bottom of the hill: so he ordered 
a bridge to be built. The priest of the 


parish was charged with its maintenance, 
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a field being -set apart for the purpose ; 
and until very recently the “ Parson’s 
Bridge,” as it is still called, was kept in 
repair by the rector of the parish. It 
has now been put on the rates. 

Henry held a Court here on one 
occasion, and stood in the Lovers’ Window 


to receive the magistrates and gentry of 


Kent who came to pay their homage to 
him, entering by the west and leaving by 
the east door of the Gallery. Many an 
anxious conference must also have been 
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vested in another person—some ad/fer rex. 


Wolsey played a_ losing game with 
infinite skill and patience ; but a woman’s 
wit and subtlety defeated him, and 


eventually he was tossed on one side, 
crushed and humiliated, and left to die 
in disgrace. 

Sometimes the conference was joined 
by Stephen Gardiner, who had risen from 
an obscure position to being the King’s 
secretary, and had attained great influence 
over him, which influence he hoped to 
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Sir Thomas Bullen’s tomb. 


held here amongst the principal movers in 
that travesty of justice, Catherine’s divorce. 

Crafty Wolsey tried to entangle Anne 
with the King, and, though apparently 
helping on the divorce, secretly plotted 
all the time to prevent it, as he foresaw 
that, her influence in the ascendant, his 
would wane. He knew Henry to be ex- 
tremely vain, foolish, weak and thoroughly 
dishonest, surrounded bya set of men who 
stifled every good instinct in him, always 
under the influence of the last favourite. 
From first to last was 


supreme power 





strengthen by the help of Anne. Cam- 
peggio, the Papal Legate who played into 
Wolsey’s hands, came on several occasions ; 
and Cranmer the reformer was at one 
time an inmate of Sir Thomas Boleyn’s 
household, and was the only one who in 
singleness of heart tried to forward the 
divorce, as he hoped by so doing to free 
the land from the yoke of Rome, as Anne 
had leanings towards the reformed faith. 
Then prominent amongst this small 
group the figure of Henry VIII. emerges 
in bold relief, a King who outraged every 
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code of honour and made for himself a 
name of infamy standing out in lurid 
light from the obscurity of the .English 
middle ages. And last, but not least, 
the brilliant figure of the woman round 
whom so much interest has centred, who 
paid for her follies with her life. From 
the moment she was created Marchioness 
of Pembroke, with Royal state, the down- 
ward course began, which ended on 
Tower Hill on May roth, 1536. Perhaps 
a greater sense of security caused Anne 
to abandon the restraint which she had 
hitherto shown in her relations with the 
King, but certain it is that from this 
period she became exceedingly unpopular 
with the people, and made a host of 
enemies amongst those who had been 
previously her friends. 

Within four years the last scene was 
enacted. Her ambitions realised had 
borne bitter fruit, and on Friday, May roth, 
1536, Anne, weary of the world, met 
death with great fortitude. “Mr. King- 
ston, I hear I shall not die before noon, 
and I am sorry therefor, for I thought to 
be dead by this time and past my pain.” 
“TI told her,” says Kingston, “the pain 
should be little, it was so subtle”; and 
then she said, “I have heard say the 
executioner is very good, and I have a 
little neck,” and put her hands about it, 
laughing heartily. ‘I have seen men and 
also women executed, and they have 
been in great sorrow,” continues the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, “but to my 
knowledge this lady hath much joy and 
pleasure in death.” 

She protested her innocence to the Iast, 
and sent almost with her last breath a 
message to the King by one whom she 
believed to be a trusty messenger— 
“Commend me to his Majesty, and tell 
him he hath been ever constant in his 
career of advancing me. From a private 
gentlewoman he 
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messenger durst not carry it to the King, 
then absorbed in a new passion. 


We turn from the contemplation of the 
pettiness of man, with his puny ambitions, 
which are light as thistledown in the 
eternal ordering of the ages, and with a 
sense of regret pause in the west window 
and watch the crimson light of the setting 
sun as it casts a glow over the stone walls 
of Hever and floods the Long Gallery 
with a soft peaceful light; and as slowly 
we walk down its length, we reluctantly 
leave it, knowing that generations will 
come and go, and that, unmoved by the 
joys and sorrows of those who shelter 
within its walls, the old house will be 
loved again and yet again by those who 
are yet to come. 

From the Long Gallery we go down the 
east staircase and, passing through the 
minstrels’ gallery down the broad flight of 
oak stairs, find ourselves in the Hall. 
On the right is what was once a chapel, 
with a very low door under an extremely 
early arch with a solid keystone leading 
from it to the Priest’s Room, which has a 
fine ‘Tudor door with beautiful mouldings. 
Then we turn into the Long Drawing-room, 
with low stone mullioned window cut 
through a great thickness of wall, from 
which we look across peaceful pastures to 
the rising ground of Chiddingstone. On 
the opposite side of the room are two bay 
oak mullioned windows, which look into 
the courtyard. At the end of the room is 
a door opening into a tower, with cross 
loopholes and a flight of corkscrew stairs 
leading to the rooms above. 

We leave the house, and whilst we cross 
the courtyard the great gates, which are 
always shut and barred at sunset, are being 
closed, and just before we pass out through 
the wicket we turn for one last look at the 
stately old house. ‘The lights are shining 

from some of the win- 





made me a March- 
ioness, from a March- 
ioness a Queen, and 
now he _ hath left 
no higher degree of 
honour—he gives my 
innocency the crown 
of martyrdom.” But 
Lord Bacon, who has 
handed her words 








dows, throwing great 
trellised shadows on 
the stone walls of 
the Keep ; and as we 
leave its peace and 
solitude, we feel that 
of a _ surety man 
may well echo the 
Psalmist’s | words— 
‘*Here will I dwell, 








down to _ posterity, 
states that the 
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for I have a delight 
therein,” 


























BY 
Author of 


PART I. 


VAN RHYS was going to the dogs 
at a pace so reckless that the 
bystanders merely shrugged their 

shoulders* and waited for the inevitable 

catastrophe. ‘The youth proved a scandal 
unmentionable, for even the scandalised, 
and they have considerabie powers, 
shrank from attempting his reformation. 
The devil had him, they averred with 
uplifted eyes. Who was going to risk his 
soul in tussle with the Evil One? It 
must be admitted, however, that the 
young man had no decent folk living near 
him—that he had been, since the death 
of his parents in his early childhood, 
neglected most perniciously, and had 
neither relations nor guardians other than 
an absent elder brother, to arrest his 
natural trespasses on forbidden ways. 

No one asked why the child was so 

unnecessarily left to the care of servants, 

in spite of the fact that there was, it 
seemed, money—that he had his fortune ; 
and only when the youth’s actions revealed 

the disastrous end of such neglect, did 

the world wag its head and express 

disapproval of so shocking a_ training, 
realising too late that a man must pay the 
penalty of a wronged childhood. 

A cadet of a poor house, he early learnt 
that if the heir must have so much which 
the estate could not afford, presumably 
he himself must go without. He lived, 
at any rate, poorly enough in the family 
mansion that overlooked a still lake in 
the very lap of the hills: a’ structure 
wonderfully untouched by the age’s 
passion for rococo, the sentinel mount- 
ains on all sides not at all dwarfing the 
dignity of the splendid walls built to 
resist the hurricanes through their passes 
and the cold of the high peaks’ snows. 
As it lacked embellishments without, so 
it lacked luxury within, and the dandies 
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FRANCES HARROD 
‘‘ What we 


Dream. 


of the period, looking for gilt and French 


brocades, and soft seats and mirrors, 
found but solid oak settles, immense 
chests, and carpetless floors; rooms 


enough, however, to hold a court of their 
kind, and an immense entrance-hall used 
as a dining-room, with a staircase well 
gated that beasts should not invade the 
ladies’ quarters. 

The neglected young man lived here 
alone, among neighbours who were all 
small farmers of low caste, or merely 
peasants. ‘The few isolated gentry acces- 
sible were a day’s ride and more from his 
gates, and he did not go a-visiting. ‘The 
poverty-stricken family lands gave him 
sport, and an intemperate village parson 
coached him in such humanities as might 
pass muster for education after the two 
years’ schooling he had gone through at 
an inferior academy in the nearest city of 
repute. ‘That his brother dallied in the 
south, and rarely, if ever, visited the 
remote Welsh home, that he went to 
college, that he drove fine horses, wore 
fine linen, and strutted as the young 
nobleman of his day, elegant and ex- 
travagant beyond his means, seemed to 
our young man but an elder’s right, not 
less than it was his to be left in peace to 
go to the devil, since there was nothing 
else for him to do. He had not the 
complaining spirit common to younger 
brothers. It was the custom of his race 
to make sacrifices for the chief. That it 
was his share as the cadet of the house 
to bear the brunt of poverty, he accepted 
without a moment’s question of the justice 
of such portioning. 

Doubtless, when he was quite young, 
the immense freedom afforded him by 
absolute neglect seemed a king’s heritage. 
He was gloriously master of the woods 
and moorlands which filled the hollows 
of the hills, and a petty tyrant over the 
loutish comrades of low birth who formed 
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all the 
assemble. 
We see, however, that twice the solitude 
of the long years was interrupted by the 
coming of a girl cousin and her mother to 
make a stay at ‘Telgarth ; the good lady 
having a notion that to see something of 
her dead sister’s children was a duty which, 
if performed twice in the course of five 
years, exonerated her from any accusation 
of neglect. She died in the year follow- 
ing her second visit, so that the little girl 
did not again interrupt the passsing of the 
quiet days. Yet those two visits  re- 
muiined with her an impression she never 
lost among the confusion of new ones 
that met her on the threshold of woman’s 
estate, when found herself both 
beautiful and an heiress, sought after, 
pampered, made overmuch of, to her 
soul’s weariness at last. She remem- 
bered how the rough boy Evan, then 
only fourteen, had frightened her to an 
ecstacy of attention through his masterful 
violence and his uncouth daring extrava- 
gances. She had obtained but peeps of 
him in the house, where the elder brother 
dominated in a fastidious way which had 
made him very important in her eyes. 
He was the young prince of the place, 


company it was possible to 


she 


as it were, and had the manners of a 
grown man, delightful to her childish 
heart. She had put on her best buckles 


for him ; but she had, and this remained 
the most vivid recollection, stolen out in 
the early morning, down the wide staircase, 
to go with Evan to the woods, crossing 
the grounds when the aspect of things 
was grey and frightening and the sun had 
not coloured the world into scintillating 
patches, tipping only with its first light 
the far distant points—those mysterious 
points of the mountains that were so 
much part of her childish vision of 
Telgarth ; and when the hurrying young 
things of the earth scurried across open 
spaces on which man had not yet appeared 
to jeopardise their freedom. The awful 
charm of these encounters—they happened 


but once or twice—had fascinated her 
young imagination beyond even the 


delight of walking up the long hall on 
the arm of her elder cousin, in all her 
best furbelows, as if she were grown up 
too. 

It is difficult to know wholly what 
effect the little girl had upon the untamed 
boy. It seems he never forgot her 
when before her shrine in his thoughts, 


yet, 
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he saw her only as the inaccessible, a 
person he hardly dared associate with 
his world. She was a great heiress, and 
became early the mistress of her fortune ; 
doubtless she could never*again be any- 
thing to him or his: and yet ...? He 
supposed that not even his fine brother 
was likely to meet with her; she would 
not at any rate condescend to him. He 
knew little of the easy access to the great 
world—the opening of doors to good-looking 
young men of landed property, however 
poor, and of the charms such swains are 
apt to wield on women of Cecily Manners’ 
temperament. 

Moreover, the topsy-turvy happenings 
in his time were even of greater queerness 
than his limited knowledge of the world 
could guess at. Only the historian, looking 
back through the chronicles of this 
wonderful eighteenth century, knows of 
its amazing record of romantic and dis- 
astrous achievements, of its heroism and 
callousness, its wantonness and continence. 

Serious romanticism and all that was 
artificial walked side by side, giving so 
much to this period the fascination of 
paradox. Men and women tried not to 
be themselves, yet never so successfully 
displayed the naked hearts of them. We 
see that the most callous young ruffians 
risked honour and fortune for a whim, 
scoffed at emotion, yet settled their 
quarrels at the sword’s point, Frail girls 
were appallingly deserted one day, and 
protected on the morrow by the shedding 
of blood. <A young lady of fashion—who 
was a monument of paint and powder, 
patched and hooped, the most willingly 
artificial creature the world has ever 
pressed her sex into achieving—could 
nevertheless don boy’s clothes to follow a 
ne’er-do-well across a continent, or hide a 
miscreant in her hoops whilst a search 
party ransacked her boudoir. 

We read much of queer mannerisms, 
expressive oaths, gambling and _profligacy, 
the dandies’ elegancies and_fastidious- 
nesses, their corrupted morals,—they had 
at any rate, we put it parenthetically, 
morals to corrupt,—their gorgeous coats 
and sharp-witted tongues pointed for 
scandal, all of which are yet very little of 
the whole and not the ingrained things 
we are apt to think them. In fact, the 
fine gentleman’s and modish woman’s 
callousness and indifference were pure 
assumptions—pretences they delighted 
to take upon themselves. Unfortunately 
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their posterity has inherited the thing 
affected. Decadency only triumphs when 
it isno longer assumed. ‘The profligate of 
the twentieth century is bored by virtue 
and vice alike, and pursues neither from 
desire. His forebears were of all things 
men and women, and, in the crowded 
medley of spendthrifts and wantons and 
a goodly majority of pious souls, they made 
splendid drama of their lives. 

However, in the fastnesses of our young 
man’s uncultivated mind, he held Cecily 
an enthroned prisoner immensely apart 
from his own life or that of his brother, 
yet these two had met in the great world, 
and the young heiress had welcomed her 
cousin with a girlish pleasure at meeting 
again the comrade of her childhood. 
The fact of their being related made it 
possible to establish an intimate ac- 
qaintanceship at once. Moreover, it 
pleased her to show preference among 
her admirers for one who was the least 
important in rank and wealth, whilst he 
had the arrogance of the most exalted, 
and a taste in lace and buckles and fine 
brocade unsurpassed. 

Her proud mouth curved to the little 
speech my cousin, the mischievous delight 
moving in her eyes when the censorious 
found something to say as to her selec- 
tion: it sent the less fortunate swains to 
turning up their pedigrees and climbing 
the family tree in hopes of engrafting a 
collateral branch that might give to them- 
selves a plausible excuse for claiming the 
relationship. She admitted there was 
charm in the company of a cavalier to 
whom it was not necessary to say yes or 
no, and at whose protestations she could 
laugh with a cousin, cousin. Her feminine 
contemporaries declared that she was 
shamefully addicted to the society of 
gentlemen, that she in this resembled a 
married lady rather than a young girl, 
that Society found it possible to excuse 
her for her money’s sake, and that she 
would only find a fortune-hunter for a 
husband, if this handsome cousin were 
not such an aspirant already. Gentlemen 
were more particular when it was a 
question of marriage. 

3e this as it may, the beautiful orphan 
doubtless ruled her chaperon in a way 
she could hardly rule a parent, and 
in her light moods overstepped con- 
vention innocently enough, setting to a 
roll the ball of scandal for those to play 
with who were less favoured than herself 
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in fortune and wit. 
spirits common to brilliant women, 
audacious almost to folly, rising from 
depths rather than shallows, and capable 
of swamping the pigmy splashing of 
mirthful misses; though followed surely 
enough by calms, still and reflectful, with 
measureless fathoms of sadness, or by 
storms of resentment against a little world 
that would hold prisoner their fulnesses— 
the cramping world of gossip and ill-nature 
and the frills and furbelows of affected 
virtue. 

There was some similarity in the 
natures of these divided young people— 
between the Evan neglected in his mount- 
ain home, left to develop the grosser man 
of him, yet capable, as the trite old 
saying has it, of much better things—a 
disposition constructed on noble enough 
lines, but shaped by sordid circumstances 
and horrid neglect, and controlled by a 
force of character that pushed his own 
inclinations to their limit : he fell, it would 
seem, through strength rather than weak- 
ness,—and this girl pampered by society, 
surrounded by all that was most artificial, 
given free hands, as it were, to tie the 
meshes of worldliness about her young 
soul—alone in the crowd, as those are 
who live in crowds, simply saved by her 
sex from his physical degradation, and 
now and then, perhaps, by the magic of 
a book, or a word spoken by a scholar 
in the medley that held some immortal 
message, and pricked thought to leap 
beyond its limited circumference. This 
much only she had more than Evan-— 
momentary arrests as she went through 
her worldly pleasures, which helped the 
spirit of her to live, and gave to Mistress 
Cecily the wondrous look in her eyes 
that brought even fortune-hunters to love 
her for their sake. 

Meanwhile, with Evan the waking up 
to some self-consciousness of his own 
degradation was to happen in an un- 
expected way. After years of solitary 
living, he had word that his brother was 
coming to the old place with a party of 
comrades ; and almost immediately a 
company of fashionable young gentlemen 
appeared at the gates of ‘l’elgarth on horse- 
back or in chaise, and swarmed over the 
place (it seemed ¢Aa¢ to him) with their 
gorgeous personalities, their horses and 
grooms and lackeys, accompanied by a 
buzzing of small talk, the absurd slang of 
courtlings—apologies for oaths. 


She had the high 
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Hardly had they.crossed the threshold 
before Evan Rhys was aware of some 
difference between these men and himself 
—between himself and this brother who 
had been so long absent, and with whom 
he had communicated in an affectionate 
fashion by letters, in answer, most often, 
to depressed descriptions of obligations to 
be met. He had not failed his brother 
in these matters: something from. his 
meagre allowance had always been sent. 
Yet the jovial good-will he had expected 
was horridly absent. ‘The manner of the 
townsman seemed something acted, and, 
in that, an impertinence. They were 
brothers, surely: what was this farce ? 
Anger beset him, and he turned on his 
heel abruptly, only to feel his own 
gaucherie before the mocking elegants— 
they all seemed that—about him. He 
blustered to cover his disconcertedness, 
and saw the absurd figure he cut as if he 
were a looker-on. During the stay, a 
full realisation of his stunted faculties, of 
his inadequate personality which had 
absurdly claimed the manhood of a 
gentleman, came to him in one full and 
tragic experience, driving him back to his 
mire, as it were, with the pitchfork of self- 
condemnation. Only now as a grown 
man did the waste of those years confront 
him as hideously irreparable, and a con- 
tinued downward path appear as his by 
necessity. 

These guests, who shamed the young 
heart out of him, were dressed—he found 
that to despise in them—like women, in 
satin and brocade, their hair powdered, 
and jewels in their sword-hilts ; but. they 
lost at cards with the grace of one who 
wins, and in their cups could only be 
called drunk by courtesy: their tongues 
flashed wit to a challenge, yet swords 
remained in scabbard, and vituperation 
became a battle of elegant phrases. 
Their manners affronted him because he 
himself so lacked them; he would have 
fought each one singly because they were 
such much better men than himself, even 
to this handling of a sword. He under- 
stood they regarded him as a country 
oddity, bearing him no malice, and he 
raged against the patronage of their 
tolerance. ‘The worse happening perhaps 
was that his brother found stuff for merri- 
ment in his  surliness, and made a 


pretence of envying him his country life. 
The mocking e reached the you a 

The mocking not hed the young man, 
and a wound was inflicted that, we think, 
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can only be dealt by a blood relation. 
The complete sense of loneliness, which 
met him on the threshold of this new 
understanding, was overwhelming. That 
he should be despised by his brother, 
whom oddly enough he had loved, giving 
up to him a younger son’s portion for 
the good fame of their house, seemed so 
dishonouring that he dared only laugh, 
lest they should guess at the rising gall 
within him, or he should rend with his 
hands to pieces the man who outraged 
his blood. His laugh struck the gilded 
youths as ominous. ‘There was fire,” 
they averred, “in this uncouth boor, 
worthy of better manners, and an arrogant 
wit that, were it refined from its grosser 
form, might have elegance.” He could 
drink too with the best of them. 

That proved the horror. He drank 
thenceforward with a conscious determina- 
tion to be the whole beast he had been 
likened to in covert insinuations, 

And then came their departure—the 
going away of this fastidious brother, who 
was quite unconscious of the wounds he 
had inflicted, going with these young men 
of fashion, in excellent spirits, having 
succeeded in getting certain documents 
signed that gave into his own hands 
command over the remains of the boy’s 
miserable pittance. 

“Tt is not enough for you to do 
anything with,” he had _ ingeniously 
insisted, ‘‘and gad! you can’t spend it 
nere, can you? It’s only a loan, you 
know ; I am dashedly put to it for money. 
After all, you have the old place almost 
as yours.” 

Evan, deep in his cups, eyed his 
brother with the philosophic humour of 
a drunkard, who can somehow so 
amazingly sum up human nature—scent 
a defrauding motive, and so good-naturedly 
accede to it. ‘The fastidious dandy might 
have winced could he have read his own 
appraisement in his brother’s heart, but 
he would nevertheless have taken what 
he could get. Evan surrendered with the 
fine pride of such a nature. Moreover, 
the ludicrousness of its mattering if he 
had pence in his pocket or not, when 
this fine gentleman, his brother, was in 
need, touched his sense of humour: he 
opened his hand with a satiric generosity. 
The fine gentleman saw nothing but the 
sottish weakness in his kinsman, and 
pacified his conscience by the argument 
that his brother’s boon companions would 
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soon enough have cleared him of his 
patrimony if he had not made it im 
possible. He assumed a _ tone of 
patronising gratitude as he said goodbye, 
then laughed good-naturedly when the 
stolid grey eyes under the unpowdered 
hair met his with unmoved gravity. A 
looker-on could hardly have conceived 
these two men to be brothers, unless in 
that they were both handsome men, finely 
made, topping in height those about 
them, and alike in the insolent carriage 
of their persons. As the party rode off, 
the younger stood proudly enough in 
his unlovely clothes, fit rather for a 
gamekeeper than a gentleman, displaying 
at this last moment something of the 
graciousness of a host’s condescension to 
his departing guests. Of the two men he 
was the better looking, and the several 
eyes, that were bent upon him from 
saddie and chaise in the medley before 
the portico, softened with a passing good- 
will to the uncouth young brother of their 
entertainer. 

“What a lost creature !” exclaimed one 
of them who had chosen to drive with 
a companion rather than ride through 
the hilly country ; “ and yet what a dashing 
fellow he might have been !” 

“The situation is vastly diverting,” 
said the other, with nonchalance : “he is 
the better man of the two, and yet he 
seems to wallow contentedly in the mire 
of this hole, happy to lord it over the 
pigs and peasants; but all the same he 
has a wit, a devilish fine wit. It is a sad 
pity. . . Is not our host something of 
Bains ei 

** Something of a worm, you mean?” 

“Well! well! we will waive the 
word and accept the meaning. It comes 
to one, after mature deliberation, that men 
are divided into two species—those who 
are and those who are not.” 

“Worms ?” 

“Well! we will waive the word. 
Those who are acceptable and those who 


are not to some inner tribunal of one’s 
better man.” 

“Worms.” 

“Well! well! Nevertheless our ex- 


” 


cellent host—— 
“Tam not sure that the younger man 
was not our real host.” 
“The devil! What do you 
The place is surely Geoffrey’s.” 
“Doubtless, but I am _ thinking the 
well-spread board ” 


mean ? 
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They looked at one another for a 
moment and laughed. Visions of a grossly 
overladen table of tough viands hovered 
in their memories. 

“|. . was paid for by our young boor.” 


“What an amazing notion! ‘There 
was a generosity.” 
Again they laughed; but, after a 


moment’s silence, the last speaker sat up 
straight and looked at his companion 
with an expression of questioning annoy- 
ance. ‘We behaved abominably, then.” 

“My dear Lord Claremont, you all 
behaved abominably.” 

“You villain you: except yourself.” 

‘What then ?” 

Our friend leant back. 
one sick,” he said. 

“Why did you do it ?” 

“My dear Howard, it was exquisite 


* You make 


sport baiting him. But--but—but—if he 
were our host!—You might have said 


something. And at heart too I liked 
the creature,” he groaned. 
“Gad! I did not realise it at first, 
but the thing came to me.” 
“ Howard! Howard! 
you are right ?” 
* * * % a 

Meanwhile Evan, after the departure 
of his brother, for one day was sober. 
He looked about him with a sense of 
weariness. He had wished them gone, 
to be to himself again—to be himself 
again: but the self was a humiliated 
creature that waited here in the solitude 
for his own contempt. He pondered on 
the life that was before him, looked ahead, 
and saw one empty vision after another 
of the days to come. ‘Try as he might, 
he could not conjure a definite picture. 
His future was nothing : to fill the horrid 
emptiness with scenes similar to his past 
life was all he could do; and he stared 
vacantly at the spectacle with tired eyes. 
For him the last of all possibilities was 
that of change. He had signed away the 
greater part of his heritage to his brother, 
and he did not regret it: he had given 
away what, after all, was useless to him. 
He stood still in the great hall, and, for 
a moment, tried to think of himself in 
a fine coat in a crowded city ; and the 
thought was so ludicrous, so incongruous, 
that a sense of anger began to flow through 
him against the fate that had moulded 
such a mockery of manhood as himself. 
That his brother had been in a great way 
the instrument of his undoing, that the 


Is it possible 
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selfish dandy had facilitated his downward 
path, he was too little the coward to 
admit. He would not shelve his monstrous 
shortcomings on any one’s shoulders. 
Nevertheless this fate that he found him- 
self challenging seemed to peer at him 
discomfortingly with the lineaments of 
his brother. 

The realisation of his own contempti- 
bility smouldered within him for this one 
day. He wandered about the house 
trying to find distraction from the heavi- 
ness upon his spirit. He repeopled the 
rooms with the young dandies who had 
departed, and mentally re-enacted the 
scenes in which he had played so sorry 
a part. He watched again the manners 
which had so affronted him, heard the 
talk—the mocking, witty raillery—the ball 
thrown so easily from one to another. 
No man seemed to take offence, no man 
seemed to be insulted, while he was 
constantly enraged at some trivial word 
which he had taken too personally : and 
yet they Aad mocked him, and he knew 
that his violence had mattered nothing to 
them—had been, on the contrary, the 
excuse for their baiting. 

He made his way to the stables, which 
so short a time ago had been filled with 
the beautiful horses. He eyed the empty 
horse-boxes, and again he saw the place 
full, and life moving about him. ‘There 
was a hush in the empty yard. It was 
sunset, and a warm gold light lay about 
on stone and cornice, adding a melancholy 
in its stealthy movement that steeped 
his very soul. Ah! the damned gold light 
of it—if it could only burn up the whole 
place, himself to boot—nothing but the 
violence of flame could affect the coldness 
of his heart. 

“Come out you, Peg, you devil’s beast,” 
he said suddenly, as a little figure 
crouching in a doorway pushed a shock 
head out at intervals. 

She came at his bidding, a slatternly 
person who aped some coquetry to com- 
pensate for dishevelment, and had actually 
a pretty enough face. She seemed the 
very spirit of the desolation about, and of 
his own degradation. 

“What are you doing there ? ” 

“TI was frightened to come in.” She 
spoke in Welsh, ‘“ Have all the fine folk 
gone ?” 

“If you are good enough for me, you 
are good enough for them,” 

He pushed her roughly before him, 
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angry anew that this debased creature 
should recognise some difference between 
himself and his own brother. 

He found later a trinket upon her, 
which made him realise that she had not 
been so aloof from the gay company. 
Not even this baggage, whom he had 
picked up from some tavern and rescued 
from a brutal lover, had respected his 
person. Why should she? . Was she 
not right ?... He was worthless enough, 
and had he not a cur for a brother? 

The days that followed were spent in 
terrible excess. ‘The man having opened 
his eyes to himself, as it were, reviewed 
the good and evil of himself, had sided 
deliberately with the evil. The wilful 
acceptance of the begst within him was 
followed by a rage of excess. “ We all 
have to rot at last,” he mused, “‘ the best 
of us: why not rot the pleasantest way ?” 

The house became the rendezvous of 
disreputable men. ‘Till the early hours of 
the morning stablemen and village louts 
sat fingering filthy cards with the young 
master, and outward signs of ruin crept 
nearer and nearer the ancient mansion, 
as if it must envelop it with its sinuous 
trailings. Thistles grew on the neglected 
pathways, and the little patches of culti- 
vated ground were encroached upon by 
waste growths and weeds that idle hands 
failed to disturb. 


PART IL. 


YounG Geoffrey Rhys did after all prove 
importunate. Cousinship would no longer 
keep him from pressing his suit, and in 
the course of a close friendship this result 
became accepted by Cecily without her 
knowing quite how the thing had come 
about. ‘Talk had done much, and, 
doubtless, some charm in the personality 
of the young man. She had, however, 
given no definite answer, and seemed 
loath to do so, not from any spirit of 
coquetry, but from a sense of uncertainty 
as to her regard for him. 
“T love you well, cousin Geoffrey, but 
do not want to marry.” 
‘© JT will wait.” 
‘“ Ah! but that does not seem fair, for 
if it were to be wo at last you would 
blame me.” 

“Tt must not be zo.” 

“Then that were as bad as saying yes.” 

‘“Which reasons out that you must say 
yes, Mistress Cecily.” 


a 
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*T cannot.” 

“You will some day.” 

She laughed. ‘Ah, that horrid some 
day! Heaven knows !” 

They were seated in an alcove in the 
Assembly Rooms. The mellow light of 
candles fell upon the polished floor, where 
dancers were stepping toa minuet, beyond 
the ante-room ; the rooms were not full, 
so that the moving figures formed 
silhouettes, whilst their brocades and 
jewelled buckles at instep gleamed on the 
dark reflecting boards. Powdered heads 


clustered like petals of flowers, then 
separated before the rosy tapestries 
beyond. The select of Bath and some 


royal visitors were present; the usual 
crowd of corpulent madams with /assées 
daughters, and dandies who went into 
society only at such places, being, for the 
nonce, excluded. 

The girl’s thoughts, as she watched, 
sped back to her childhood : she remained 
silent for some time, weaving a picture, in 
the space between the glittering dancers, 
of a house in the hills with a great hall, 
and surrounded in the distance by peaked 
mountains, and in the hollow places near 
by woods. 

“Tell me, Master Geoffrey,’ 
“something about Evan.” 

The young man moved uncomfortably 
in his seat, and made an effort to throw 
off the subject, or to suggest that it was 
one not to be discussed. He himself 
was in the running for her favour—a 
declared suitor whom the gods, so it was 
averred, seemed to prosper; the sottish 
Evan, living like an animal in the remote 
family place among the hills, was not to 
be pictured by a bride elect as her future 
kinsman. He sat with a look of grave 
apology. 

Cecily Manners glanced quizzically from 
under her lashes at him ; her thoughts went 
tumbling into the past with a serious effort 
to try and find the meaning of what seemed 
a very disloyal reticence on his part. She 
had a vivid recollection of a beautiful, 
sullen boy, neglected—she could remem- 
ber that even though so young—and how 
he hid in shyness from visitors, peering at 
her unexpectedly out of the shrubberies 
as she passed, and luring her finally 


’ she said, 


into the woods to experience a day of 
wonderful happenings amidst the briars 
and thistles and wildflowers, with squirrels 
and birds and 
tamable. 


queer creatures all so 


To her child’s mind he had 
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been like a mysterious potentate of the 
woods, friendly only in secret, and yet 
one who in the house, before the elegant 
young heir, appeared rough and un- 
mannerly, so that she had been actually 
ashamed of her favourite, and, noting that 
he was slighted, had, in childish imitation 
of her elders, slighted him too. 

Now that the world spoke of her union 
with Geoffrey Rhys of Telgarth, and he 
became pressing in his suit, naturally her 
thoughts wandered back to the little boy, 
and thence to the youth she had seen 
later, whose eyes had struck her in those 
far off days—and the impression had 
remained—as like grey stars beneath a 
night of dark hair, unpowdered, which 
gave him so debonair a _ look. She 
wanted a picture of him as a man, and 
bridled now at her lover, who seemed to 
have nothing to say that was good of him. 
She pressed him to speak further, and he 
remained obdurate. She looked from 
under her drooped lids and scanned the 
crowd of dancers a little wearily, then 
turned her eyes back to him in the hope 
that he had found something to say. 
She put another question. Instead of 
answering he begged for the favour of 
saying nothing. 

The music reached them, vibrating 
chords from stringed instruments, of a 
fantastic mazurka; its rhythm swept 
through her person urgingly, her heart 
beat for the presence of a mate, yet she 
found herself mentally appraising her 
companion. “Is this he, then? and do 
I care at all? Why does he seem afraid 
of love? and why is he so niggard of 
praises for his kinsman?” ‘The wonderful 
music stirred her to motion, but the 
ballroom became a wood in her thoughts : 
she heard the rustling of leaves trodden 
underfoot and saw a young figure hasten- 
ing towards her with a look in his grey 
eyes—a boy’s passion that is overwhelm- 
ing and beautiful as a girl’s. He was 
sixteen then. How longago! Nine years ; 
and now his brother was wooing her. 
What had happened to Evan? A chill 
crept through her senses, with a feeling of 
distrust towards the man by her side: 
he had been the boy’s only guardian,—was 
he not accountable ? 

The dance ceased, and couples sauntered 
into the room. She looked at his hands, 
and noticed that they were peculiarly 
ugly. 

“Then I must ask somebody who will 
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tell me,” she said, a little disdainfully, as 
young Howard of Merton approached her. 
She was to dance the minuet with him, 
and rose from her seat to acknowledge 
his privilege. She courtesied with a 
wonderful manner. Her pink furbelows, 
under the white velvet trellis through 
which trailed roses, spread _shelteringly 
about her young figure, that neither stays 
nor hoops could deprive of its lithesome 
grace. The powdered and _bejewelled 
head was exquisitely poised above the 
girlish slender neck and displayed bosom, 
as was the fashion—its white roundness 
curving to the fine lace, and rising and 
falling tempestuously. from the hurricane 
of thoughts that had been with her those 
passing minutes. She discharged her 
lover, and after a graceful stepping to a 
minuet, when all eyes were turned on this 
arrogant and beautiful heiress who was so 
young and yet had the carriage and wit of 
a woman of the world, she successfully 
elicited all the information her unwilling 
cousin had kept from her. 

“* Mistress Cecily, Mistress Cecily,” said 
the young man, “he is monstrously 
debased. An uncouth creature, ever in 
his cups, ill-dressed and brutish beyond 
conception. Is it not so, Claremont?” 
he said, turning to our friend of the chaise, 
who had shown dismay on hearing that 
the young boor had in truth been his host. 

The fastidious man of fashion shrugged 
his shoulders, then looked with a certain 
frankness into the beautiful girl’s eyes, as 
if something in her personality arrested 
his tongue from ‘too outspoken an acqui- 
escence, and said, not ungently, “ It seems 
there are excuses for his degradation—his 
lapses from all that one counts necessary 
for the making of a gentleman.” 

“Fine clothes, hypocritical speech, 
scent and jewelled ribbons, I suppose, 
my lord ?” 

The young man looked down on his 
jewels and smiled. “There are other 
necessaries even than those, Mistress 
Cecily.” 

“ Doubtless of similar importance ? ” 

“Of similar great importance.” 

“We might not agree as to that.” 

“Let us say, a sobriety enough to keep 
his wit, and a taste in company that 
should exclude low-living stablemen from 
his board.” 

“You are severe, my lord: I can only 
wish my cousin Evan were a woman and 
I a man.” 
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** And then, Mistress Cecily ?” 

“T should fight you both, gentlemen, 
for speaking so ill of my kinsman.” 

Lord Claremont laughed. ‘ Howard, 
I think we are justly rebuked,” he said. 
“ How, madam, may we atone ?” 

He smiled very winningly at the girl, 
and she read, behind the screen of non- 
chalance that so effectively covered the 
man’s soul, some message of reassurance, 
some thought that could find a better 
description of the fallen young man. 

“Then,” she answered, “you must 
praise him with such truthfulness that 
may outbalance the dispraise.” 

Young Howard smiled with a certain 
embarrassment. He glanced towards the 
passing couples and the knots here and 
there of men, with the look of one antici- 
pating an escape and yet having no 
intention of moving unless fairly ousted 
from his privilege of being with the most 
beautiful woman of the evening. She, 
however, divined his uneasiness—his in- 
clination to go, not so much from herself 
as from the situation, as it were, to escape 
from an atmosphere of emotion in which 
such worldlings find difficulty in sustaining 
the decorous indifference necessary to 
their dignity. She gave him his oppor- 
tunity with the tact that was the grace in 
her he found most charming, and Lord 
Claremont slipped into the vacant seat 
with the readiness that meant he had 
taken up her challenge. The fatigued 
young lord of a decadent set was touched 
by the heart of the woman he perceived 
under her powder and patches and jewels 
and manner—this last not less an ap- 
purtenance of a young lady of fashion— 
by the very note of seriousness that had 
made his companion wince. Yet Lord 
Claremont was the real exquisite, the real 
man of the world, against whom there 
could be no reproach in matters of modish 
whims and affectations of viciovs living, 
leading actually where young Howard 
could only follow. 

** Mistress Cecily,” he said, with a warm 
note in his voice that held her attention, 
‘your cousin Evan is a young man who 
it seems has been debased—one cannot 
doubt his degradation—from without 
rather than from within. We saw much 
of him there when we were staying pre- 
sumably the guests of your cousin Geoffrey 
Rhys.” 

“Why do you say presumably, my 
lord ?” 
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“Tt is said... but I fear offending you. 
In the praise you demand it seems one 
must disparage others.” 

“T wish to hear everything that may 
be said of my unfortunate cousin Evan, 
at whosesoever detriment, be it but 
just.” 

Claremont remained silent for some 
moments. He remembered with a sense 
of distaste the talk of a proposed alliance 
between this Rhys of Telgarth and his 
companion. He wondered how much 
truth there was in the rumour, and how 
this proud-spirited girl would meet these 
qualities of contemptibility in her future 
lord which Howard had described as 
those of a worm. 

“My dear young lady, must I tell you 
scandal ?” 

“What else have you been telling 
me?” 

“Oh! I have no objection to scandal— 
it vastly amuses me; yet it was not 
scandal.” 

“ How?” 

**Scandal, it seems, is the talk of sur- 
mised facts concerning our neighboutr’s 
conduct, generally detrimental : our hypo- 
theses may be true or false ; the mixture 
of both, no doubt, perfects the flavour ; 
but it is hardly scandal to speak of known 
occurrences, however brutal. My aged 
friend Lord Armitage, who is passing 
there, has married a girl of sixteen: it 
is a scandalous fact, but the telling of 
it is not talking scandal. ‘That she will 
doubtless be unfaithful, Mistress Cecily, 
or that she had reason for taking so old 
a husband, is the scandal spoken of her. 
Of your cousin Evan everything is known 
with regard to his moral ruin. Of your 
elder cousin nothing is known, but very 
much surmised. If I talk to you of him, 
I must talk simply scandal.” 

“But scandal you believe to be the 
truth ?” 

“* Exactly.” 

** Well, what is the scandal ?” 

“You will have it ? ” 

“T insist.” 

“That having squandered most of his 
own money, he dips his hands in the 
pockets of his brother.” 

“Well?” 

“That he is wasting his _brother’s 
inheritance beyond recovery, whilst he 
keeps something of his own in safety. 
That he encourages the unfortunate boy 
in his wild life.” 





“Stop! you shall not say it.” 

** My dear lady, remember my definition 
of scandal: a little truth and much 
falsehood—a surmise on unknown facts.” 

“Tt is an iniquitous thing.” 

The young man leant forward eagerly. 
“Hardly that. It gives some of us 
time before we take irrevocable steps. In 
itself an ugly enough thing ; in its passing, 
often beneficial. ‘The innocent are never 
ultimately hurt.” 

“ T do not believe that.” 

“Tt is nevertheless true. One of the 
strange justices amidst what seems so 
much injustice.” 

“Tis a new point of view, my lord. 
Yet I cannot rejoice that you should have 
taken from me my good opinion of two 
men who are not here to defend them- 
selves.” 

“T wish still to leave you the better of 
the two.” 

“A degraded brute, or a vicious 
dandy ?” 

“One would say of Evan, that he was 
a fine youth destroyed—generous, brave, 
upright, with brain enough to make a 
dozen of the young men here.” 

‘Then why is he what he is ?” 

“Ah!... that is what one asks 
one’s. self perpetually. ‘There is no 
solution. Neglect in his boyhood. No 
education. No woman to influence him. 
They were orphans, it seems, very young. 
His elder brother was at school, and went 
from there to college. Nothing, it seems, 
was done for Evan. One can _ only 
imagine the gradual destroying of this 
boy by outward circumstances. Yet he 
is still very young. It is a pity, Mistress 
Cecily.” 

Cecily Manners looked at her com- 
panion. Both saw with a mental unity of 
vision the tall grey-eyed boy as he might 
have been-—Claremont with the indulgent 
wistfulness of a man of the world moment- 
arily compassionate, the girl with a warm 
inclination to stretch out her hand and 
save at any hazard the old playmate. 

“So much a pity,” he went on, ‘ because 
it is not too late. And yet nothing can 
happen, nothing can stay the course of 
things. ‘There is no one whose business 
it is. There is no one to care.” 

“ Yet I am his kinswoman,” said the girl, 
the tears suddenly clouding her proud eyes. 

“Mistress Cecily, you are too good.” 
The young lord bent forward. 

‘Not good unless I have the courage.” 
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“Lord Claremont slipped into the vacant seat” (p. 311). 
“For what? Whatcan you do?... He watched the purpose in her face, 
: He is horrible.” and moved uncomfortably in his seat. 
“ Horrible ?” she repeated. ** Must what ?” 
“ Yes, beyond expression.” “ Do something.” 


“Then it seems I must.” “Society forbids it.” 
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“‘T am vastly tired of society.” 

She rose and laughed at her companion 
with the manner of its queen. 

* * + + * 

Mistress Cecily Manners lived with a 
middle-aged duenna, who loved her as 
such women often do the handsome and 
wilful young ladies that are entrusted to 
their care. ‘The beautiful girl, so early 
the mistress of a great fortune, had the 
childish, winning charm that at times goes 
hand in hand with a brilliant mind, and 
holds the world captive by its very 
inconsistency. Endowed with uncommon 
powers of intellect and command, such 
natures leave, it would seem, these 
weapons to take the child’s prerogative 
and mischievously.woo an enemy to their 
side in the simplest of fashions. Having 
everything the world envies, everything 
the world would strut with pride at 
possessing, they cover themselves with 
a cloak of simpticity, and wheedle those 
near into love and submission. Our 
duenna, ostensibly mistress of the house, 
a lady like a chiselled ivory, dressed, in 
those modish times, in the grey and black 
of a Puritan costume, was a_ willing 
subordinate to her charge. When she 
heard that this young woman meant to 
pack up her fine clothes and take herself 
to an outlandish country called Wales, 
with no other escort than a servant, she 
raised her brows in astonishment rather 
than protest, and told the maid to set 
about the packing. Of the two, this 
person, a middle-aged virgin, was perhaps 
the mistress, for she tyrannised in all little 
matters with an aggressive air which 
frightened every one but the two ladies 
she served, who vowed nevertheless that 
Phoebe must be obeyed at any hazard. 
Phoebe was delighted to leave the gay 
city, and made happily no comment on 
the order to pack all necessaries at her 
quickest speed. Cecily had opened the 
subject immediately on her return from 
the ball, as she flung off her jewels and 
beautiful gown, remaining at last in her 
little white slip just a slender girl after 
all, looking wistfully into the fire, as she 
tried between the sentences to seek the 
words that would convince the old lady 
that she must do the thing she had set 
her heart upon. 

“Don’t you see with me,” she said, 
“that it would be a wise thing to visit the 
home of my cousin Geoffrey, and see the 
place in which we may have to pass the 
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rest of our lives, before we marry us to 
Mr. Geoffrey ?” 

“ And have you consented to do that?” 

“No, my dearest Gougo, that I have 
not.” 

She took the old lady’s hands in hers, 
and held them as she still looked into 
the flames. 

“T have no heart to marry. He 
is a charming youth, Master Geoffrey 
Rhys, but not something besides, that 
seems to matter more. How can one 
say it?” 

The dismayed duenna also stared into 
the fire, but through her round glasses 
which reflected little flames, and glimmered 
in the darkened room that had not yet 
been lit up for disrobing, the fire throwing 
sufficient light for our young woman’s 
undressing, and more than enough for 
the talk she had a will to have out before 
she was abed. 

“You do not love him?” 
companion. 

“*T suppose I do not. 
perhaps I cannot love. 
young. Are not all my companions 
married? Am I not twenty-five, and 
have I not taken to powder like a married 
dame ?” 

“Fie, fie! You are still very young. 
Why decide? Why take this one gallant ? 
There will be many more.” 

“T suppose five-and-twenty is young in 
a way, but I feel old, old, old as the 
mountains, and I am tired, tired, tired.” 

Shirear” 

“Of it all. Of what we do each day. 
Of what is expected of me. Of what 
they all say to me. Of just what I am. 
If I had only been a man! I long to do 
something, to be of some little use: not 
merely to give the help that my money 
enables me—what any one so endowed 
could do ; but some help that I alone can 
give, that little individual help of person- 
ality, my brains, my heart—the right that 
every man takes for granted as his, to 
lend a hand in what really matters.” 

She moved restlessly to the window, 
and drawing back the little muslin curtain, 
pressed her face against the pane and 
looked out into the darkness, seeing, as 
she had in the brightness of the flames, 
the same visions, and still failing to find 
the words that would” express — her 
meaning, 

She came back to the fireside again, 
and after some moments of trying to look 
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But then, alas ! 
I am not very 
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her thoughts, said abruptly: ‘There is 
a young man whom the world has left 
alone, it would seem, to rot. Long ago 
he was a boy who was brave and 
debonair, though rather rough and 
naughty, they said. He had eyes like 
grey stars, and was very beautiful. He 
has grown into a creature like a beast, 
they declare, capable only of speaking in 
oaths and living in excess. He has no 
one in the world near him, and he is still 
young, a few years older than I am; and 
he is my cousin, Gougo. What do you 
think ?” 

** Heavens! what can I think?” 

** But what should I do?” 

*“ What would you do?” 

**Go to him.” 

“Tmpossible, impossible! Such 
are not fit company for maidens.” 

“Why do you not say, for painted 
dolls ?” 

Our duenna looked up into the face of 
the girl. ‘You are lovelier without your 
paint,” she said, with simple fervour. 

“Still I paint my face and powder my 
hair and deck myself out in furbelows. I 
perambulate on parades and dance 
through the night, and the degradation of 
my cousin must be nothing to me. No, 
Gougo, I am tired, and perhaps degraded 
too.” 

“Cecily, child, you must not say that.” 

“We shall be fitting company for one 
another. We have neither of us done any- 
thing all our lives. If I have not bloated 
cheeks, it is that I do not care for wine. 
If I am not a wanton it is because it is 
not the fashion to be so before marriage.” 

“Fie, fie! Do not speak so, even in 
jest.” 

*“T am _ quite serious. There! my 
Gougo is*shocked, Nerer mind; you 
must come with me to Wales. Who can 
say it will not be proper to, visit my 
cousin with such a chaperon? We will 
go off in secret, away from all the tiring 
nonsense here, and fight a battle for the 
honour of ‘Telgarth.” 

* * * * * 

In the early morning, not of the follow- 
ing day but of the day after, our Donna 
Quixote, with Mistress Scrimgeour, known 
as Gougo, a manservant and Pheebe, left 
their lodging and took themselves off in 
a hired coach to the fastnesses of Wales. 
The tall and gaunt Phoebe had a look of 
subdued importance about her whole 
person as she came down the steps and 
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followed her mistress into the carriage— 
an air that suggested no little satisfaction 
at this retreat from the gay iniquitous city 
—respectable life in the country was to 
be led at last. Her bearing, indeed, was 
not a little overwhelming, doubtless ac- 
centuated by the fact that she had put on 
three dresses, one on the top of the other, 
in the secret belief that a journey and 
highwaymen were synonymous occur- 
rences, and that a personal safeguard of 
her proverty left her a free hand for the 
protection of her lady. 

Mistress Gougo, having been pressed 
into an acquiescence in this escapade, 
against her inward sense of what was 
proper, once on the road, felt qualms of 
renewed dismay, which she gave vent to 
in little ejaculations of “my dear, my 
dear,” with constant and abrupt leaning 
forwards, as if she would even now stop 
the horses and bid them turn back. 
Moreover, in Phoebe’s tightened lips and 
animated stare, she divined the caution 
that was expressed without words— 
“beware of highwaymen.” Of course 
they would not be attacked ; but supposing 
such were the case, were the postilion 
and Thomas, their somewhat unreliable 
man, capable of protecting three females ? 
A glance at Phoebe’s immense proportions 
consoled her a little; at the same time 
pictures of desperate encounters played 
upon her imagination as they entered the 
silent country after the noise of the streets. 
She saw the white road ahead wind 
through the plains—a very solitary, un- 
inviting track. 

Meanwhile our young lady leant back 
and laughed at Gougo, and laughed at 
Phoebe, and hummed absurd little songs 
which she invented as she went. 





It is my delight, on a good fine night, 
To dance in and out of the sea, 
To lie on my back like a fishing-smack 
And sail away to Lea ; 
Or dive under the waves to hidden caves, 
And that’s the way with me !” 
She pictured, between her songs, their 
arrival at Telgarth, and Evan receiving her 
—not the debased young man described, 
but a pale pentitent youth upon whose 
person there were no signs of what he 
was, and whose vices were mysterious 
nothings, to be blown away at her presence: 
the mother’s heart in her, as in all women, 
siding with the sinner by simply ignoring 
his sins. 
Her high spirits softened both her 
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companions at last to a more relaxed 
mood, and the day went blithely enough 
till they arrived in safety at the ancient 
city of Gloucester, where they spent an 
uneventful night. 

On the morrow they started betimes to 
continue the journey. The scenery was 
beautiful and the drive most pleasant. 
Excellent food was obtainable at the inns 
they passed, and drink enough, and too 
much for Thomas and the _post-boy. 
Phoebe told stories of desperate highway- 
men falling in love with exquisite ladies 
white and trembling with fright, and 
therefore, it seemed to our Phoebe, more 
delectable. The fragrance from the open 
country spaces came in at the windows, 
and dispersed all forebodings. Late in 
the afternoon, when the sun was low and 
all the fields seemed dressed in gauzy 
gowns of gold, and a pensive mood had 
fallen upon them, as they passed through 
a narrow lane a sudden gust of wind 


brought from a near hedge a shower of 
blossoms that dropped on to the head of 


the girl and into her lap. 

‘“Tt’s like orange blossoms,” said Gougo 
absently. 

“Tt’s the hawthorn, and unlucky,” said 
the austere Phoebe. 

Cecily did not answer, but musingly 
toyed with the petals in her lap. Silence 
held the little party as fatigue claimed a 
surrender from the old lady. 


Then, as the day waned, the aspect of 


the world about them changed. The 
country grew bleak, and was ill-cultivated ; 
the rising hills came nearer to them, and 
their passes seemed to offer an entrance 
to a chill land inhabited by an alien 
people, some of whom they were already 
encountering here and there upon the road. 
There was no longer any sight of the 
cheerful, good-tempered folk, as at the 
cottage doors and in the fields through 
Gloucestershire, but queer, dusky-looking 
men of brutish mien, with hairy faces and 
suspicious, cunning eyes, that avoided 
the straight look ; though now and then 
there appeared a finer peasant—a tall 
giant striding along with an arrogant 
carriage, ignoring the occupants of the 
coach as the lower caste had scrutinised 
them ; and Cecily found herself likening 
the two brothers to these separate types. 
Was it that in Wales men and women 
were turned out so distinctly of one or 
the other kind—pigmies or giants— 
craven, cunning and mean, or brave, 
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arrogant and generous beyond all pru- 
dence? She saw Evan as the one of 
these, the giant-hearted, and yielded to 
her dreams of him. 

As the day declined, however, and 
more and more she saw the strange 
peasants, she became possessed by the 
feeling that an inhospitable world was 
closing about them ; a causeless fear took 
hold of her, and, with the colder atmo- 
sphere of the higher lands, a spiritual 
coldness ousted the warmer emotions, 
and a dread sense of calamity in its 
turn numbed her physically. She assured 
herself this was an absurd mood, but 
nevertheless shivered in her corner, and 
sent a furtive glance towards her com- 
panions, to discover if they too were 
oppressed by the change. Phoebe had 
reverted to her defensive attitude, which 
brought a smile to Cecily’s lips. Gougo’s 
face was pale under her hood, and her 
old eyes, that would doze, opened with a 
little frightened start at intervals. 

They passed through a squalid town of 
grey cottages that appeared too small for 
their owners, who lived at their doors, as 
it were, grey-looking creatures like snails 
carrying their habitations on their backs. 
Gougo, wide awake now, was terrified at 
the aspect of them. 

“They are horrible,” she said: ‘how 
they look! Heavens! have they never 
seen a coach ? and do they all live out in 
the street ? ” 

A stone suddenly hit the panel of the 
door—it was thrown bya child ; the elders 
only looked stolidly on, as if the impish 
missive was after all expressive of their 
own contempt for the passers. Cecily 
shuddered. The haggard women ap- 
peared to look at her menacingly ; even 
the youngest of them were terribly thin, 
and had the aspect of criminals, doubtless 
caused by the protruding eyes that go with 
such emaciation. There is no wicked- 
ness such an eye cannot suggest on a 
shrewish face. ‘The men, on the contrary, 
looked fat, with the fat of the vicious ; 
and Cecily kept close to the corner of her 
seat, to avoid their leer Now and again 
the finer type in girl or man stood out 
among the crowds, statuesque personalities, 
that seemed to be safeguards for the 
travellers amidst these horrid people. 

They left the squalid town to start the 
ascent of the more hilly country, as 


darkness began to fall. Solitude was 
again all about them. A _ prolonged 
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depression fell upon our travellers, and 
for some while no one spoke. ‘The hills 
were closing about them, and mists lay in 
their hollow places. ‘They should have 
been at ‘Telgarth already, but the postilion 
had not been quite sure of his bearings 
during the afternoon, and, at the wayside 
inns, had failed to elicit much informa- 
tion, for hardly any one spoke a word of 
“nglish. He and the manservant had 
taken their fill of drink instead, which 
created in them an optimistic view with 
regard to an ultimate reaching of their 
destination. That they had earlier 
questioned such a fact the ladies were 
not aware, but this uncertainty did at last 


communicate itself to our occupants of 


the coach, who looked blankly away from 
one another, afraid to put their fears into 
words. Phoebe’s bright eyes and com- 
pressed lips more than ever suggested an 
inward preparation for highwaymen. 

At last in the darkness Cecily thrust 
her head out of the window and called to 
the men. “Do you know where we 
are ?” she shouted. 

The horses were pulled up to a dead 
stop. ‘Thomas got down. 

“What is it?” said Cecily. 

A flushed face appeared near hers. 


“The road ends here,” said the man 
stolidly. 

“Can you see the house ?” 

“ No ” 


** Do you think we are near ?” 

“ Couldn’t tell.” 

** Heavens ! Thomas, then what do you 
propose to do ?” 

“Go back.” 

The light of the carriage fell on the 
man’s face, and Cecily perceived with 
a sudden shock that he was in drink. 

“Open the door,” she said. 


She got out and peered through the 
rising mists, in the hope of discovering 


some landmark she might recognise. 

‘“* My lady had better go back to the 
inn,” said the man obstinately. 

Cecily remembered the sullen faces 
that had looked out of a dark doorway, 
among which was that of the hostelry’s 


host, and shuddered. She moved a 
few steps away towards some rising 
ground. 


THE 
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“Come back,” called Mistress Gougo— 
“do come back.” 

The girl’s figure, however, disappeared 
in the darkness. 

Wait here, Phoebe ; I must get down. 
I cannot let her leave us.” 

She got out and stumbled over the 
stones by the way Cecily had gone, and in 
a moment perceived her figure still moving 
ahead. 

* Cecily !” she called. 

The girl stood still and waited for her. 
**Gougo,” she said, ‘they are drunk, and 
God knows where we are. Come down 
a little this way ; I can recognise nothing. 
I hoped I might remember ! ” 

The cold mountain air stung their 
cheeks, and gusts of wind blew on their 
ankles. ‘The desolation of the place was 
awful. 

‘Do not let us go any farther,” said 
Gougo. ‘‘ What are we to do?” 

“We can’t go to that miserable inn.” 

“Child, what else is there to be done?” 

**T don’t know, unless we can wait 
here until it is light and the men are 
sober.” 

““We should die of cold.” 

They drew their cloaks about them. 

** Look! what’s that!” 

The two women started and_ stared 
through the mist in terror. They had 
strayed some way from the carriage, not 
to be within hearing of the men, and 
in hope of discovering some sign of a 
house ; and now that they would retrace 
their steps, the knoll down which they 
had come entirely hid the light of the 
carriage, so that they were uncertain 
which way to turn. 

“Had we not better get back to the 
coach ?” 

“Tt’s too late. 
may hear us.” 

The women clung to one another as 
half a dozen terrible-looking men, carry- 
ing a torch among them, approached 
menacingly. 

“They are Pheebe’s highwaymen,” 
thought Cecily, with a bitter sense of 
humour, which deepened to horror as 
rough hands seized her person and she 
felt herself dragged along in the dark, 
**Gougo! Gougo!” she called. 


Let us call out: they 
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“THE entente cordial is a reality, 
established and perpetuated by 
the Anglo-French Treaty. Long 

before so happy a consummation, there 
were influences at work to change the 
misunderstanding and the misrepresenta- 
tion between the two peoples into some- 
thing akin to good feeling. One of the 
chief actors in this transformation scene 
—how great a transformation none can 
know save those who have lived in Paris 
for the last three or four years—is Sir 
Edmund Monson, His Majesty's Am- 
bassador to the French Republic. Sir 
Edmund is fersona grata with the French, 
and has always been on terms of intimacy 
and friendship with the President, M. 
Loubet. ‘The personal equation counts 
for a great deal in such matters, and it 
may even be said that the real man _be- 
hind this happy diplomatic event is the 
distinguished servant of the Crown who 
is now about to end his career, ‘as he 
began it, in Paris. Sir Edmund is seventy 
next October. His successor has not, 
I believe, been designated, nor has Sir 
Edmund been officially informed that his 
period of office has expired ; but there is 
little doubt that he will retire in the 
autumn from the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
The two facts, the Treaty and the close 
of his career—the one coming as the 
apotheosis of the other—justify some more 
extended recognition of his part in the 
cosmos of international peace and amity 
than is conveyed by the mere coupling of 
his name with that of Lord Lansdowne, 
of M. Delcassé and M. Cambon. 

Sir Edmund really came to Paris as 
Ambassador in 1896. Félix Faure was 
then President. M. Loubet was at that 
time President of the Senate—a position 
somewhat analogous to that of the Lord 
Chancellor in the House of Lords. 
Etiquette decreed that the new repre- 
sentative of the Court of St. James’ should 
call on M. Loubet immediately after the 
official visit to the Elysée. In the hier- 
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archy of the Republic the Chief of the 
Executive comes first, and, after him, 
the Presidents of the Upper and Lower 
Chambers. So that Sir Edmund Monson 
and M. Loubet early became acquainted. 
Sir Edmund has ‘a great admiration for 
the sterling qualities of the French Presi- 
dent—for his excellent sense, his sim- 
plicity and honesty of purpose, and his 
uprightness of character. ‘‘I always find 
him perfectly charming,” Sir Edmund 
observed in one of the conversations 
which it has been the privilege of the 
writer to have with him. “He is very 
intelligent, has a great deal of originality, 
and is well read. He is perfectly de- 
lighted at the Treaty. It is the one thing, 
he has just told me, that he most ardently 
wished. It has given him additional 
pleasure that it should have taken place 
during his Presidency of the Republic. 
For a long time he has greatly desired 
to see the relations of the two countries 
placed upon an intimate and cordial 
footing. I saw him a great deal last year 
before the coming of the King. He 
took the very greatest interest in all the 
arrangements. Indeed, he cut short his 
itinerary in Algiers and ‘Tunis, at very great 
inconvenience, I expect, to himself and 
to the Colonial public, in order to be 
back in Paris in time to meet His Majesty 
on May 1st. The visit of the King really 
constituted the elements of the good 
understanding which has resulted in the 
present convention. 

“You remember how gross a portion 
of the Press was at one time during the 
war, and how vile the caricatures. A 
journalist is capable of doing a great deal 
of harm, and these people you could do 
nothing with; they were perfectly irre- 
pressible. I do not say that the feeling 
amongst respectable French people was 
ever very strong against us, but unfortu- 
nately they are not the most en évidence 
on such occasions. I suppose a good deal 
of money must have been spent on this 














campaign by South African sympathisers. 
But when the King came, the whole scene 
changed. ‘The President, months before, 
had said to me: ‘If only your King could 
come to Paris, how excellent the effect 
would be!’” Thus—Sir Edmund. 

On that memorable visit, Sir Edmund, 
of course, accompanied His Majesty 
everywhere. Nothing was more eloquent 
of the change of feeling than the welcome 
the Royal visitor received, not only in the 
wealthy districts of the Rue de la Paix 
and Rue Castiglione, whose tradesmen 
have solid reasons to pray for an entente, 
but in the poor working-class quarters of 
outer Paris. It was a triumph both for 
M. Loubet and the British Ambassador. 

There are always two sides to a 
bargain ; the mere fact that people do not 
see the two sides at once may even be a 
proof of its fairness. At least, Sir Edmund 
is convinced that we have not paid too 
dearly for the privilege of settling our 
differences. His own opinion is; ‘ Each 
party has done fairly well for itself. 1 do 
not think there is any great balance of 
advantage on either side ; it is very equit- 
able and fair. And so the ‘pin-pricks’ 
are over. The present Government and 
the most reasonable politicians of all 
parties desire to live at peace with 
England.” 

“We have not got quite so far as a 
sentimental affection,” said the Ambas- 
sador in one of our conversations on 
this question. And he laughed a little. 
“That is a very long stride to take. 
There are material reasons at the bottom 
of the rapprochement at present. But, 
from a good understanding you arrive 
eventually at sentiment. You are first 
of all polite ; then you become intimately 
connected by business, until you reach 
a real affection—a gradual development 
of feeling. I see nothing to prevent the 
two countries from understanding each 
other perfectly.” 

It was an interesting topic : how to win 
the hearts of the French? and Sir 
Edmund developed the theme with that 
sympathy and innate kindness which, 
quite apart from his official position, has 
made him a power in the emtente. The 
French people, he very wisely observed, 
will never understand England until they 
learn to travel thither. There are two 
difficulties in the way: the one is the 
Channel— your Parisian being no sort of 
a sailor, and the second is the language 
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—your Parisian being no sort of a linguist. 
The Channel is still there, notwith- 
standing the efenfe, and if Sir Edmund 
advanced no views in favour of a tunnel, 
he expressed his great interest in the 
language movement. Many more young 
French people were learning English, he 
said, and he expressed the pleasure it had 
given him and Lady Monson to receive 
the members of the Modern Language 
Association and of the International 
Guild—both of them concerned in the 
same mission of propagating a knowledge 
of the two languages—at the Embassy, on 
the occasion of the former’s recent visit 
to Paris. 

The retiring Ambassador’s diplomatic 
career has been most varied. He began 
with Paris as a very young man during 
the Crimean War. He was one of the 
secretaries to Lord Cowley. His lord- 
ship was very fond of staying in the 
country, and had a house at Chantilly. 
Young Monson, therefore, lived at the 
Embassy, but spent his autumns with his 
chief at what is now the great French 
racing centre. They were the deaux jours 


of the Empire. Though the young 
secretary was “small potatoes” then, he 


managed to see a good deal of Court life. 
If the Boulevard St. Germain held aloof, 
the Bonapartists made up an interesting 
and a brilliant society. ‘The Emperor 
Napoleon III. impressed the young 
observer as a sad and taciturn man, who, 
however, could be very agreeable on 
occasion ; but the Empress was always 
lively and charming, very fond of con- 
versation and amusements, and thoroughly 
mistress of her own house. Lord Cowley 
saw more of the imperial couple than 
any other Ambassador. At that time 
Ambassadors were fewer in the French 
capital than they are at present. Only 
Russia, Spain, and ‘Turkey were so 
represented, the other Powers contenting 
themselves with Ministers. Each year 
there were large gatherings at Compiégne, 
and the English Ambassador was always 
invited to make a long stay, whereas the 
other guests merely remained from Satur- 
day to Monday. ‘The Hon. Mr. Monson, 
as he then was, saw, of course, a good 
deal of life, and remembers the various 
entertainments that radiated from the 
Chateau: one day hunting in the ad- 
joining forest and another day shooting. 
Out-of-door sports were varied by 
theatrical representations, and there were 
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always one or two companies out from 
Paris to play before the Imperial guests. 
When the young diplomat left Paris in 
1859 there were no thoughts of the débacle. 
To his inexperienced eyes, at all events, 
the horizon looked clear. The Repub- 
licans were put down with an iron hand, 
and there was no symptom until, indeed, 
long after, of a Liberal Reaction. 

After Paris came Italy. ‘The classic 
soil was a second fatherland to young 
Monson, as his earliest years had been 
passed with his parents at Rome and 
Naples and Florence. It was in the days 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and he 
was attached to the staff of Lord Nor- 
manby at Florence. Then away ‘to the 
United States as private secretary to Lord 
Lyons, who was afterwards to come to 


Paris. Those were stirring times for the 
future ambassador. The States were 
rent in twain with the war. From 


Washington he heard the roar of guns at 
Bull’s Run. He was often under fire, 
wandering in an adventurous way amongst 
the outposts of the Southern forces. 
Washington was practically beleaguered, 
as the Confederate army was encamped 
within a mile or two of the Potomac. 
The administrative capital was very 
different then from what it is now. It 
was nothing more than a large, irregularly 
built village, with no sign of the splendid 
buildings that now dominate its wide 
thoroughfares. What is now the Demo- 
cratic Party was the ruling power at 
Washington, and Southern society held 
complete social sway. Domestic service 
was performed by negro slaves. 

From a country torn with the most 
formidable civil war the world has ever 
seen, Mr. Monson passed to the quiet 
plains of Hanover. After a short interval 
he was transferred to Brussels. ‘Then he 
left the service to stand for Parliament. 
His eldest brother had succeeded to his 
father’s title of Lord Monson, and the 
family seat of Reigate was vacant. But 
Sir Edmund failed of Parliamentary 
honours. It is a complicated story, and 
it is sufficient to say that there was a 
great deal of bribery in the result ; that 
the sitting member was petitioned against 
and the borough disenfranchised. All 
this, however, did not help the rejected 
candidate. He had given up his profession 
and had been thrown sur Ze pavé. How- 


ever, his separation from diplomacy was 
of short duration. 


He was sent for a 
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couple of years to the Azores, and, when 
he returned to Europe, it was to the 
Foreign Office. Then a new post was 
created. Hungary became independent 
of Austria in 1867, and the Great Powers 
appointed Consul-Generals who were really 
Diplomatic Agents. Monson was sent, 
therefore, to Buda-Pesth. Though holding 
the office he did, he was nominally attached 
to the embassy at Vienna. It was during 
this time that he was to see a great deal 
of the Eastern question at close quarters. 
He was sent on a_ special diplomatic 
mission through the disturbed districts of 
Dalmatia and Montenegro, which were 
then at death grips with Turkey. He saw 
a great deal of the littoral of the Adriatic. 
At Cetinje he came into contact with the 
Prince Of Montenegro, whose daughter 
is now the Queen of Italy. He knew 
him extremely well, and found him a clever 
and interesting man. There were many 
problems to study on the spot, and Sir 
Edmund gained an insight into questions 
which are still vexing the Powers. 

Monte Video came as the next step—a 
pretty long one from Buda-Pesth. — Sir 
Edmund was Consul-General there, and 
there he married Lady Monson, the 
daughter of his predecessor in office. In 
1884 he was at Buenos Ayres, but only 
for a limited time, his next transference 
being to Copenhagen. Here he and his 
wife found themselves in charming social 
surroundings. Each year King Christian 
holds an enormous family gathering at 
Frederiksberg, and here Sir Edmund and 
Lady Monson met the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Tsar Alexander III., the 
King and Queen of Greece, and members 
of all the reigning families of Europe. 
Naturally he saw a great deal of the 
present Queen Alexandra. It was during 
his stay there that the English Church 
was built, the execution of a project upon 
which the English Princess had set her 
heart. Perhaps there was some pride of 
Faith in it, because there was already 
a Greek Church. The Anglican edifice 
cost £15,000. 

Copenhagen formed a pleasant intro- 
duction to life in Athens, whither the 
Ambassador next went, for he already 
knew the King from those family meetings 
at Frederiksberg. Athens he found very 
agreeable. Then came Brussels again, 
and then Vienna, the final step before 
Paris. Francis Joseph is an amiable 
monarch, liking the English ; and Viennese 














society, generally, takes kindly to its 
British residents. ‘The Austrians are very 
English themselves in their manners and 
customs, and their fondness for sport 
and life in the open air creates a bond 
of sympathy between the two peoples. 
Sir Edmund has carried away the 
pleasantest impression of his life in the 
Austrian capital, where his already varied 
diplomatic career stood him in good 
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very accessible, readily granting audiences 
when the occasion calls for it. 

Nothing could offer a greater physical 
contrast than the two Presidents, M. 
Loubet and M. Félix Faure. ‘The latter, 
Sir Edmund recalls, was a fine, imposing 
figure of a man, who had very good 
manners. Sir Edmund introduced him 
to Queen Victoria. ‘This historic meeting 
took place at Noisy-le-Sec, on the 
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[Pirou, Paris. 


Sir E. Monson in his D.C.L. robes. 


stead. It had brought him into contact 
with many of the people he was to meet 
in his new post. 

Paris, the crowning point in a diplo- 
mat’s career, came in 1896. It was a 
great change from the other capitals of 


Europe. There is no Court to give the 
central core to society or to bring 


diplomats and the head of the state 
together on a footing of intimacy. Never- 


theless, Sir Edmund has found M. Loubet 





Ceinture Railway, as Her Majesty was 
passing through, as was her yearly wont, 
to Cimiez. President Faure was greatly 
gratified at the Queen’s graciousness and 
charm of manner. 

Few members of His Majesty’s Civil 
Service can point to a more brilliant career 
than Sir Edmund Monson. I thought 
to ask him of the future of diplomacy, 
and was minded thereto because of a 
speech at a British Chamber of Commerce 
21 
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dinner, in which, half seriously, half in 
joke, he pointed out the great competition 
offered to the service by the enterprising 
journalist. 

“Well,” he said, “the conditions of 
life in these days are such that secret 
diplomacy is practically out of the question. 
The journalists render it so. ‘They have 
the courage of their opinions, and they 
rush in everywhere. I confess I think 
people are too ready to talk nowadays, 
Diplomatic 
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vidual enterprise—a system which is 
carried very far by some nations —byt we 
are obliged to give merchants assistance. 
We get a great deal of information from 
the British Chamber of Commerce, and 
in return they come to us to aid them 
in any difficulty. 

“1 think the day is a long way off 
when the Ambassador will become a mere 
chargé @affaires. You cannot afford to 
put your representatives abroad on a 

lower scale 





events come 
out before 
they are in- 
tended to.” 

It was quite 
evident to 
what Sir 
“dmund __re- 
ferred. 

* The Am- 
bassador, cer- 
tainly, is not 
the mystert- 
ous personage 
that he once 
was—sup- 
posed to be 
the repository 
of state 
Secrets. } 
There are ‘ 
now com- 
paratively few 
state secrets. 
You cannot 
conclude a i 
secret treaty Bk he 
with a nation. 

I think it is 
very natural 
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than other 
countries. 
If all the 
civilised 
nations of 
Europe were 
to become 
absolutely de- 
mocratic, and 
all courts and 
sovereigns 
and aristo- 
cratic institu- 
tions ceased 
to exist, then 
it might come 
about. But 
as long as you 
have a court 
and the Am- 
bassador is 
the Trepre- 
sentative of 
the sovereign, 


. the present 
paae on fii system must 
tT continue, 

“Tt does 
" not follow 


that you can 








it should be 
so in the 
changed con- 
dition of things. Publicity is a necessity. 
Personally I have not been inconvenienced 
by it, but I have never allowed myself to 
be interviewed. 

“The work of an Embassy has greatly 
changed. It has become much more 
commercial—not purely political as here- 
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tofore. ‘The demands on diplomacy for 
commercial assistance are extremely 
heavy. We are largely occupied with the 


procuring of commercial intelligence and 
the arranging of commercial matters. 
Great Britain refrains from asking con- 
cessions for individuals or pushing indi- 


Lady Monson. 


lower the 
dignity of 
your repre- 
sentative abroad even when you are a 
Republic. Take the United States, for 
instance. ‘They discovered that it was a 
disadvantage to be represented abroad 
simply by Ministers. ‘They were looked 
upon socially and even officially as inferior 
to other diplomats. Hence, eight or ten 
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years ago they raised their representatives 
abroad to the rank of Ambassadors. 

‘As regards our own service we are 
becoming, I think, more professional. ‘The 
Diplomatic Corps has been’ reorganised. 
In the old days it used to be recruited 


Nowadays 


more or less from amateurs. 
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it is very rare to find appointments given 
to other than professional diplomatists. 
A diplomatist is not like a poet. He may 
be born, but he certainly has to be made. 
He requires a certain amount of training.” 

I gathered that -in-general Diplomacy 
had become a less romantic calling. ‘The 
dispatches an ambassador sends to his 
Foreign Office are short and dry and 
to the point. They are no longer ex- 
panded with political and social details. 
That is left to the professional corres- 
pondent of the newspapers. As a young 
man, Sir Edmund told me, he took great 
pains with his correspondence home, 
thinking that some day his letters might 
prove interesting mirrors of the time. 
But he is afraid that most of them have 
been destroyed. He has no idea of 
writing his memoirs. “‘It is toodangerous,” 
he said—mindful, no doubt, of the in- 
discretions of another Ambassador, which 
caused such consternation in official 
quarters. Perhaps not every one knows 
of the existence of the Official Secrets 
Act, whereby the Ambassador, guilty of 
the kind of communications which is 
supposed to corrupt his good manners, 
may be fined and even haled to prison. 
“The really interesting things that people 
do not know are exactly those that cannot 
be told,” said Sir Edmund laughingly. So 
there will be no Monson Memoirs to add 
to the gaiety and enlightenment of nations, 
and this discreet and courteous outpost 
of the Empire will carry his secrets with 
him into a well-earned retirement. 

There is something less of entertain- 
ment in the life of a young attaché to an 
Embassy nowadays, too. He is not quite 
so much sought after socially, whatever 
the reason may be, though in Paris, at 
all events, the well-bred Englishman has 
the extrée to the Jockey and the Union, 
the two most representative clubs in the 
Metropolis. Indeed, the Union was 
originally formed by Lord Hertford and 
others to be half French and half foreign, 
that is to say English. 
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I have suggested that Sir Edmund 
Monson is personally acceptable to the 
French and their President, and that his 
influence exerted in a social sense has 
been for Peace and her works. But it 
must not be forgotten that to Sir Edmund 
is due the signature of the treaty of 1898, 
whereby many difficult and contentious 
matters between this country and France 
in West Africa were settled. It was the 
foundation of the fabric to which the 
master masons of the British Foreign 
Office and the Quai d’Orsay have just 
applied the last stone. 

In succeeding to a brilliant line of Paris 
Ambassadors, including Lord Lyons and 
the Marquis of Dufferin, Sir E. Monson 
inherited social obligations of an onerous 
character. If there has been somewhat 
less of entertaining than aforetime in the 
Palace that unites the names of Bonaparte 
and Borghese, it is largely due to reasons 
over which its present occupant has had 
no control. His Excellency has suffered 
continual bereavement in his own and his 
wife’s family. His eldest brother, become 
Lord Oxenbridge, died in the Embassy 
itself. Great public events, however, have 
not found the Faubourg St. Honore 
wanting. At the Diamond Jubilee of the 
late Queen and at the Coronation of the 
King, the entertainment was on a scale 
unapproached by any Embassy on the 
Continent. Furthermore, the annual 
dinners have always gathered a host of 
persons representative of the Colony, 
During a period, now happily past, few 
Frenchmen, whether of the Republican 
parties or of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
cared to set foot on British soil as 
represented by the Embassy ; even then, 
Sir Edmund did not cease to be a 
sympathetic figure to the nation. Per- 
haps there has been no Ambassador 
accredited to Paris who has worn with 
greater dignity or physical attractive- 
ness the uniform of British Diplomacy. 
The service hardly boasts a handsomer 


man, 




















Fujiyama from Tokaido. 


A JOURNEY IN JAPAN.* 


BY LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


(Mrs. GEORGE CoORNWALLIS-WEST). 


OT to write one’s impressions 
of Japan if one has had the 
good fortune to have been there, 

is, I believe, to be unusual, and even 
eccentric ; and in order to begin in quite 
the correct manner, I must do so by first 
abusing the Pacific—its grey sea and sky, 
the cold, the wind always contrary, the 
rolling and pitching, and the intolerable 
monotony. Up to the last minute it was 
odious: the ocean seemed to want to give 
us a parting kick, and the last night we 
had on board was the worst we had 
experienced. 

However, “joy cometh in the morning,” 
and I could hardly wait to dress in my 
impatience to get on deck and see land 
and the delightful sights. 

Immediately on anchoring in the har- 
bour of Yokohama we found ourselves 
surrounded by a shoal of craft of all 
sizes and shapes, from a steam launch 
to a sampan, Japanese junks__hover- 


ing on the outside of the crowd. I 
watched the motley crew for some time, 
their various costumes, or the want of 
them, amusing me much. On a Govern- 
ment launch were some little military 
men “dorés sur toutes les coutures” 
coming to greet the Japanese officers 
we had on board. Much bowing and 
scraping took place. On either side were 
sampans trying to get out of the way, 
manned by coolies dressed only in white 
cotton Eton jackets and a bright blue’ bit 
of stuff bound round their heads—a great 
contrast to the gorgeous uniforms. We 
were not sorry to get ashore, and went to 
the Grand Hotel, which was very com- 
fortable. 
FujiyyA Horet, MIyANOSHITA. 

After the cold of the Pacific we found 
the damp heat trying, and it was so hot at 
Yokohama we only stayed there a few 
days, and came up here in the hills, where 


* For a glossary of the Japanese terms used in this article the reader is referred to the last page. 
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the weather is delightful and the quiet 
most restful. ‘The great silence and calm 
of the place makes one more inclined to 
receive ideas than to write them. But 
I must try and record a few of the 
impressions of our journey, which was 
most interesting. At Yokohama station 
there was a great crowd: naked coolies ; 
tradesmen in flowing &émonos carrying 
Mother-Gamp umbrellas and topped by 
monstrous pot-hats; artisans in blue 
cotton tunics with the description and 
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from school,” their shiny hair stiff with 
camellia oil and adorned with combs, 
microscopic chrysanthemums and coral 
beads, their painted faces breaking into 
a smile if you looked at them. The 
motley crowd, which was reinforced at 
every station, walked, stumped ana toddled 
into the train, which consisted of a few 
diminutive carriages more like a glorified 
toy than anything else. After two hours 
of slow winding between soft green hills 
covered with feathery vegetation, we 

















The writer. 


badge of their trade printed on_ their 
backs in white or enclosed in a circle of 
black on a red ground; to say nothing 
of masses of women. ‘The married ones 
are easily recognised by their shaved 
eyebrows and blackened teeth, in which 
hideous custom they indulge in order to 
remain faithful to their husbands, but 
which I should fear might have the 
reverse effect on the husbands. Most of 
these people were mounted on clogs, 
making a loud and curious noise. I 
watched with delight “three little maids 


arrived at Kodga, where we got into a 
tramway (made in Birmingham) and 
rattled for an hour through one long 
street which comprised endless villages. 
The weather being hot, the inhabitants, 
including the babies, were carrying on 
their various avocations in the front of 
their open houses minus their clothes ; 
they all seemed hard at work and good- 
humoured. The Japanese are proverbi- 
ally fond of children, who are all made to 
wear a little metal ticket with their name 
and address attached, in case they are 
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lost. Attractive as they undoubtedly are, 
it is a fallacy to say that they never 
cry; and it is equally untrue to say 
that smells do not exist in Japan. De- 
fective drainage and stale fish do not as 
a rule remind you of the perfumes of 
Arabia. Continuing our journey, we 
crossed a long bridge, from which we had 
a lovely view of the sea with distant 
mountains on the other side of the bay ; 
a little beyond we changed the wretched 
horses and went on again till we reached 
Yumoto. Japanese horses have no 
quarters, and are sorry-looking quadru- 
peds ; the Chinese horses, on the other 
hand, have no shoulders. At Yumoto 
we all got into jinrikishas, each with two 
men, one to pull and the other to push, 
and we proceeded at quite a trot up the 
stoniest road I have ever been on. Once 
we stopped at a tea-house, where the 
landlady, with much drawing in of breath 
(to show her civility by not breathing in 
one’s face) and much bowing and rubbing 
of knees, gave us Japanese tea in the 
usual cups without handles, and the pink 
and white cakes one sees everywhere — 
impossible dry musty horrors. Our 
jinrikisha men, the perspiration pouring 
off their brown bodies, took off their 
white jackets (their one garment) and 
proceeded to wash and dash water over 
themselves from the pump near by. ‘The 
pump was so pretty and picturesque that 
it might have been called a fountain, 
consisting as it did of two bamboos, one 
brown, the other dark green ; in the latter 
there was a large bunch of wild flowers, 
whilst from the other poured the clear 
mountain stream into one of those 
delightful big Japanese tubs. ‘The face of 
my maid (who is a prim, highly respect- 
able person) was a study as the men 
resumed their mushroom hats and girded 
up their loins afresh. In consequence of 
my having allowed them to have wine at 
the tea-house we were trotted up briskly 
to the Fujiyya Hotel. The place looked 
very pretty and quaint, but it was dis- 
appointing to find the hotel full of 
Europeans, mostly pale jaded people from 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, andevenfrom Singa- 
pore, come to recruit in the fresh air of 
Miyanoshita, which is three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. We passed 
a very pleasant fortnight here. I never 
tired of the mountains, with their changing 


shadows, deep gorges and rushing streams , 


and cascades, with here and there a peep 


of the sea in the distance to rejoice the 
eye. ‘The endless walks and expeditions 
made the time pass most agreeably. The 
vegetation is a great source of interest and 
pleasure—it is all so new to one, and so 
attractive: on our journey up I counted 
fifty-five different kinds of agricultural 
produce and shrubs. ‘The number of 
little villages and houses dotted about 
everywhere afforded a good glimpse of 
Japanese peasant life; all seemed hard- 
working, contented and good-humoured. 
One day we went to the lake of Hakone, 
carried thither in straw chairs supported 
on bamboo sticks by four men—not a very 
comfortable mode of progression—but 
they had a wonderful way of changing 
places with each other to relieve the load 
on their shoulders, doing so without 
shaking one in the least. 

At a bend of the mountain path we 
suddenly came upon a large Buddha 
carved in the side of the rock (with 
innumerable prayers in the shape of bits 
of paper stuck on sticks planted before 
it), the legs crossed, the soles of his 
feet turned up (to show that he never 
sullied them by contact with things 
earthly), and that look of “eternal peace ” 
which characterises all the effigies of 
Buddha. I think that this look is due to 
the closed eyes being so far apart, the 
serene and slightly smiling mouth adding 
to the deep and unfathomable expression. 

Japanese photographers are — such 
excellent artists that they always manage 
to find the most picturesque point of 
view. If you do not happen, in visiting 
some place, to follow in their footsteps, 
you are apt to be disappointed and think 
they must have idealised. ‘These were 
my feelings at Lake Hakone, although I 
realised its beauty. We crossed the lake 
in two sampans, our noses in the air, 
gazing at the clouds for a peep of 
Fujiyama, the great, the sacred! But as 
usual she had veiled herself in a cloud 
of mist, and, not having as yet seen her, 
I was fain to be content with her 
presentment on my new &/mono, which 
I found on my return to the hotel. We 
walked back part of the way over very 
rough ground steaming with sulphurous 
springs. Mr. ‘Trench, the English 
Minister, hadarrived, and we were delighted 
to make his acquaintance, also that of 
Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain, whose 
book “Things Japanese” is the standard 
work for all English-speaking people. 
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We. returned to Yokohama on our way 
to Tokyo, but before leaving I visited the 
Nursery Gardens of Bohmer and _ the 
Garden Association, which were both full 
of delightful plants—huge gardenia bushes, 
white and yellow ‘‘ moxa,” which has a 
very strong but delicious smell, daphne 
plants about five times the size of those 
grown in England, and quantities of the 
stunted pines and palms some fifty and 
a hundred years old, with which the 
Japanese decorate their miniature gardens. 

The train by which we _ left was 
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I was astonished to find Toky6 such a 
vast place: it covers as large an area as 
London. ‘The distances are enormous, 
and I pity the poor jinrikisha boys, who 
often trot for miles for a very small remu- 
neration. We went to the Shiha temples 
and saw the tombs of the Shoguns; the 
inner temple is full of large stone and 
bronze lanterns, which are the offerings 
and tributes to the deceased by their 
royal relations. To go into the temple 
we had to take off our boots whilst an 
apathetic priest looked on—his shaven 
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A busy corner. 


crammed, and the passengers were greeted 
with much cheering and many sayonaras. 
“Fujiyama,” or “ Fuji” as they affection- 
ately call her, showed herself for the first 
time ; the top alone was visible and that 
only for a few moments, the ‘‘ Peerless 
One” retiring again behind the clouds. 
The expedition to the top is, I believe, very 
tiring, but most exciting ;—-one “ tobog- 
gans” down on one’s feet through the ashes. 
This was done by Sir Harry Parkes and his 
wife thirty years ago; they being the first 
Europeans allowed to ascend Fujiyama, 
which, up to that time, was held sacred 
from the foot of the Western stranger. 





head and somewhat tawdry &imono 
making him appear anything but a pre- 
possessing person. We duly visited the 
shrines, admired the beautiful frescoes 
and lacquered ceilings, the gold lacquered 
doors of great value, the carvings ten or 
twelve inches deep representing flowers 
and birds marvellously true to nature, and 
last but not least the plain large stone urn 
over the grave of each Shogun—the only 
ornament being the three gold asarum 
leaves, the crest of the Tokugawa Royal 
Family. Next we went to the tombs of 
the forty-seven R6nins, the brave and 
wonderful men who, having revenged 
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their ruined and murdered master by 
killing his powerful enemy, all performed 
harakiri, and have been worshipped 
ever since. The chief Ronin O-ishi- 
Kura Nosuke’s tomb was covered with 
flowers and paper prayers, and there was 
a large basket hanging on the door full 
of cards left quite recently, to which of 
course we contributed ours. 

Trotting through endless streets, we 
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adventures of a Japanese war corre- 
spondent. ‘There was much _ bloodshed 
and a good deal of noise, and we wearied 
of it very soon. ‘The audience, however, 
was enthusiastic, and applauded vigor- 
ously whenever the Emperor’s name was 
mentioned. I confess I enjoyed more the 
common theatre I went to at Yokohama. 
There we sat on the floor of our so-called 
box, and had tea like the crowd—and such 

















Three little maids. 


arrived at the British Legation, where we 
had luncheon. Mr. ‘Trench took me 
to see the dégats of the last earth- 
quake, which they have been repairing for 
the last two months; and it must have 
been a pretty severe one, as evidences of 
it are everywhere. (I was told the safest 
place indoors during an earthquake is the 
doorway, as it is the last thing to fall.) 
We afterwards went to see the Soshi Actor 
Kawakamy theatre. It was very crowded, 
and the piece was supposed to be the 


a crowd! Whole families, mothers-in-law 
and daughters-in-law, children of all ages, 
fathers, sons and grandsons; and all had 
their dinners with them. I was much 
amused at watching them eat with their 
chopsticks. Little trays were produced, 
tiny boxes full of rice, bowls containing 
weird foodstuffs in pink, white and green— 
seaweed on rice cakes—raw fish, nameless 
yellow condiments, tea in tiny cups and 
of course no milk or sugar. (The 
Japanese think it bad taste of Europeans 


























to put milk in their tea, which according 


to them has such a strong smell.) ‘The 
children were dressed and _ undressed 


during the ew¢r’actes, and people smoked, 
slept, ate, talked, and fanned themselves. 
Although most of the men had little on, 
and the thermometer was about 85°, the 
place did not smell disagreeably, and I 
could not help thinking of what a theatre 
would be like in London under similar 
circumstances. It certainly seemed a 
contrast to see a little “musmé,” as 
described by Pierre Loti, daintily dressed 
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companies were composed of either one 
sex or the other. But a change has come 
over the theatrical world of Japan, and 
there are now several mixed companies. 

I went out for a walk in the Main 
Street after dinner, as I found the Imperial 
Hotel of ‘Toky6, although magnificent, 
rather stuffy, and every sort of insect came 
in at the windows, from mosquitoes to 
green grasshoppers three inches long. 
The streets were full of people and 
vendors selling their wares all ‘along the 
pavement, resembling a fair. We passed 

















A back view. 


with the smartest of oé/s, sitting between 
a coolie with little else on but a 
loose cotton jacket, and an old woman 
nursing a baby, her blackened teeth 
showing her respectability. The plays 
have thirteen or fourteen acts, and last all 
day, and sometimes two. This particular 
one was somewhat unintelligible, but I 
admired the grace of the actresses, their 
easy movements when dancing, and the 
way they managed their tight clothes. 
Imagine my surprise when I found out 
afterwards that they were all men! Up 
to a few years ago men and women did 
not act together in Japan-—the theatrical 


on the way back several private houses, 
whose open screens permitted us to look 
right to the back of them: at one the 
sounds of a samisen attracted me, and 
I could not resist stopping and _ looking 
in. Beyond two rooms, by a not over- 
bright light, I sawa little Japanese woman 
sitting on a mat, singing softly in a minor 
key a weird ditty, accompanying herself 
on the samisen, and farther on another 
woman tidying up what I supposed was 
the kitchen. I asked our guide Matsuda 
if they minded such publicity, any one 
being able to see them. Looking very shy 
and uncomfortable, he said, ‘Oh, Japanese 
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no look in—not good manners!” I felt 
fearfully snubbed, but consoled myself 
with the thought that a Japanese lady 
would probably look into a London house, 
were it open, in the same way. The next 
day I started on a shopping expedition 
with a Japanese woman who _ speaks 
English and is the wife of Mr. Trench’s 
valet. She took me to the Marshall & 
Snelgrove of Toky6, where I invested in 
some fascinating but useless 0d/s—Mrs. 
Titsu helping me with her excellent taste. 
She then took me to a curio dealer : there 
seemed to be no shop, but we walked 
into a tiny garden, where, seated on the 
floor of a small house, was a smiling old 
man, who received us with many bows, 
placing cushions for us. ‘Tea and shiny 
brown cakes were brought in; he then 
produced a few little boxes, and, with 
much undoing of pale blue and green 
tapes and unfolding of silk handkerchiefs, 
he showed us lovely old bits of Mcquer, 
china, and bronze. The more I admjred 
the more he smiled and brdugft forth 
treasures, handling the things. tenderly as 


though he loved them, which way Ye tber 


enticing. I could not help#cdmpatfn¢g 
this curio dealer with those of Yokohama, 


where they try to “please foreign tast 
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pleasant day by visiting, with Captain 
Brinkley and Mr. ‘Trench, the houses 
and gardens of Mr. Iwasaki—a mag- 
nate of Tokyo. We had a long drive 
in a landau with a Japanese coachman, 
garbed in a dark blue &mono and mush- 
room hat and a ée/to or groom dressed 
in the same way on the box. There 
were two houses, one European, full of 
fine things, the other a delightful Japanese 
one at a stone’s throw, in which the 
owner lived. We took off our shoes and 
went through it. I wish I could describe 
its fascinations ; but where there was no 
furniture, no ornaments, no pictures save 
a kakemono here and there, no curtains, 
no colour anywhere, it is difficult to say 
wherein lay the charm, and yet it cas 
charming: the fineness of the matting, 
the beauty and workmanship of the wood- 
work, the lacquer frames of the screens, 
which were so adjusted that they parted 
at a touch without a sound, the extra- 
ordinary cleanliness everywhere, and 
w#bove all the different little courts on 
which the rooms looked, were delightful. 
<The bathroom particularly pleased me. 
Made of some light-coloured wood, it 
shone like satin and felt like it to touch ; 
a slight carving round the base of the 


by forcing themselves to forget all"thad\i< 3 wall, representing flights of birds, etc., 


best in Japanese art, producing vulgar 
atrocities to catch the eye, gold-lacquered 
vases overladen with cloisonné plaqyesst 
etc., etc. I hada great feast for the on 
that day, for I lunched with Captain 
srinkley, who showed us his_ splendid 
collection of china and bronzes, and was 
duly initiated into the mysteries of “ Peach 
bloom,” “Sang de beeuf” and ‘‘ Famille 
verte.” It took a long time to see every- 
thing, as each object was brought in singly, 
being kept in a “ go-down” or fireproof 
house next door. ‘The Japanese always 
keep everything of value in such a place ; 
each house has one of its own. A few 
objects, particularly selected according to 
the season of the year, are brought out 
at a time; they are placed in an alcove 
in the principal room, and after being 
admired for a fortnight or so are sent 
back and others brought in their place ; 
in this way the treasurescan be appreciated 
properly and come out each time as fresh 
revelations. 

The Japanese consider—not perhaps 
without reason—that Europeans crowd 
their houses in an absurd manner and 
make them look like shops. 


d 


I ended my 


formed a dado ; two large wooden tubs 
vu the same wood stood at the end of the 


Wain encircled by brass bands beautifully 


polished, and half a dozen tubs of different 
sizes stood on a low table; the window 
looked out on to a small court with one 
large magnolia tree, and a very old grey 
stone lantern. Another room, a sanctum 
sanclorum, where the “ ‘Tea ceremonies ” 
are held, looked out on to a wild (?) scene 


ten feet square, where jagged rocks 
’ DDS ’ 
prickly bushes and rushing _ torrents 


spanned by stone bridges, made the 
urbanities and rigid etiquette of these 
ceremonies appear a pleasant contrast. 
The smoking-room, made by opening and 
closing a screen, looked out on to a 
lake artificially and cleverly planned with 
beautiful trees and shrubs on its banks, 
and rocks of strange and varied colours 
artistically placed. I believe these rocks 
alone cost a fabulous sum, and have been 
brought from a great distance. ‘The lake 
was fed from the sea, and we watched 
the fish jumping high in the air as the 
sun was setting. We walked round the 
gardens until it was nearly dark: at every 
turn of the path there was an absolutely 


























new aspect—the variety being marvel- 
lous. ‘The gardens and houses cover 


twenty-four acres, and seem four times 
that size. On our return to the European 
house, we found rows of servants and 
tables with all manner of cakes, sand- 
wiches, tea, etc., waiting for us. As 
Mr. Iwasaki does not live there, I was 
astonished at the elaborate preparations. 
Captain Brinkley told me he thought it 
was a delicate Japanese hint to him not to 
bring strangers too often! Japanese, unlike 
their European brethren, do not like to 
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its men and telegraph poles in sight of its 
gods. 

It is about eight or ten degrees colder 
at Nikko than at Toky6, and we shivered 
in our little summer rooms and tried the 
miseries of a charcoal fire. Pending the 
arrival of an order to see the inner shrines 
of the temples, we went a short expedi- 
tion to the falls of Kiri-furi-notaki. The 
views as we climbed the mountains were 
beautiful, and I used my one Japanese 
phrase ‘‘Oi, choito mate” (Here, stop a 
moment) very often. After luncheon we 
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be thought rich, and although hospitable, 
are not fond of showing their houses. 
Following beaten tracks, we went to 
Nikko ; and the first thing to attract my 
eyes was the “Sacred Bridge,” which is 
very beautiful, the big red lacquered arch 
spanning the white turbulent waters of the 
rushing Daya-Gawa, and standing out in 
picturesque contrast to the dark green 
avenue of magnificent cryptomerias. ‘The 
public are not allowed to cross it, and the 
Emperor does so only once a year. A 
garish electric light at one end is rather 
an eyesore, but reminds one of Japan’s 
“go-ahead-ness,” which puts pot-hats on 


walked to see some stone images at 
Kamman sa fuchi,. Crossing the river, we 
suddenly came upon them—a long row of 
Buddhas—strange things—supposed to 
be the offerings to the gods of Nikk6 of 
Shodo Shonun, the “ Opener of the Moun- 
tains,” who lived somewhere about the 
seventh century and was supposed to be a 
very holy man. We counted the figures, 


and each made out a different number— 
which was quite the correct thing to do— 
for, according to the legend, no two people 
are able to count them alike. 

Close by an inaccessible stone in mid- 
stream, with the Sanskrit word “ Hamman” 
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carved on it, was pointed out to us. 
Kobe Daishi (a saint) is supposed to have 
thrown his pen at the stone and marked 
it for ever. 

We returned to Tokyo, rain, deluges 
of rain having driven us from that weird 
mystical place Nikko. It was not possible 
to resist the elements, and we succumbed 
after changing our clothes and_ boots 
three times in a day. We abandoned 
the twenty-three mile drive along the 
Cryptomeria Avenue which Pierre Loti 
has so wonderfully described, and also 
gave up the adventurous expedition to 
Chin-zen-Ji which we had planned. But 
we did manage to see the two finest 
temples, that of Iye-yasu and Iye-mitsu ; 
and, armed with a special permit which 
Mr. ‘Trench had obtained for us from the 
Palace at ‘TOky6, we were able to visit 
the inner shrines, which are seldom seen. 

Great expectations generally mean dis- 
appointments, but the realities and beauties 
of the former temple far surpassed my 
imagination, and I cannot find words 
adequately to describe my impressions. 
The surroundings of the shrines were most 
beautiful—the grand solemn approach of 
huge cryptomerias, the imposing flights of 
stone steps covered with the moss of ages, 
the splendid granite fori standing out in 
lovely grandeur against the sky ; and, half 
hidden in the dark green foliage, was a 
quaint five-storied pagoda, its colour 
giving the touch of warmth needed. ‘The 
temple has been so often described I 
cannot venture on it, but I felt that one 
might visit it every day for a week and 
not master its beauties; the marvellous 
carvings, the frescoed ceilings, the gold 
lacquer, the bronzes and the lovely- old 
brocades were entrancing. With our 
special permit we were treated with much 
respect, the Chief Priest in person 
supported by six minor priests receiving 
us. After passing the Yomeimon Gate, 
which is truly wonderful, with its hundreds 
of dragons and artistically carved flowers, 
we passed under another, Karamon by 
name, and so into the temple, where the 
two priests knelt at the entrance of the 
inner shrine—one in bright green with a 
conical black cap, the other in a trans- 
parent shiny white garment. Inside this 
holy of holies the head priest also knelt ; 
the light was so dim I could not make 
out what he had on, and I confess, what 
with the solemnness of the priests, the 
gorgeousness of the surroundings, the dim 


religious light, the air heavy with incense, 
I felt my curiosity must be kept under, 
and did not like to gaze about too much. 
Here Matsuda our guide prostrated him- 
self, beating his head so many times that 
I wondered it did not ache. ‘The shrine 
consisted of rather a small but beautifully 
decorated room with a lacquered ceiling, 
only a few glass cases on the floor 
containing the swords and armour of 
Ieyasu, the deified Shogun. A fourth 
door of beautiful gold lacquer opened 
into the last shrine, which is only shown 
to the Mikado and the Chief Priest, 
and which contains the effigy of Jeyasu. 
Through Matsuda we conveyed our 
thanks to the Chief Priest, a venerable 
old man with a pleasant smile, who was 
dressed ina pale blue net garment over 
white, and a conical black hat with two 
cords passed under his chin. 

The inner shrine of the Iye-mitsu, which 
we also went to see, was much larger, and 
had gold columns all round the room ; on 
a low table in the centre were some sacred 
missals, incense burners, vases with gold 
lotus flowers, etc.; a very fine canopy was 
suspended over it. “This being a Buddhist 
temple, contained more things than that 
of Iye-yasu, which is Shinto—and there- 
fore simpler. Near by the sacred white 
pony “Jimme” is kept “for the use of 
the god” in a sumptuous stable in one of 
the courts. On our way back we met a 
family party consisting of three struggling 
up the steps in a torrent of rain; the 
inconvenience of their costume being 
thoroughly demonstrated. Monsieur in 
a brown &mono with a soupcon of white 
petticoat showing over his socks and 
high weoden pattens, a huge square 
pot hat, a pair of spectacles and a 
voluminous Japanese umbrella completing 
the costume. Madame, not a hair out of 
place, a sham camellia sticking up straight 
in front of the shiny black fouf and a 
mauve tassel hanging in the vicinity of 
her left ear—something in the nature of a 
green cord, a coral bead or two and a 
couple of combs making up her coiffure. 
She wore a light grey mono, on the 
sleeves of which her crest was embroidered 
in coral; her evi was of pale mauve, a 
black satin 047 with some gold characters 
on it, and an extra high pair of pattens, 
made up a very effective dress ; but oh! 
the blackened teeth, which proclaimed her 
respectability! Why must virtue be so 
ugly? I must not leave out “ Bebe,” fast 
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asleep strapped on its mother’s back ; his 
head with its tiny tuft fell backwards as 
though it would drop off, and the bright 
red crépe &/mono with green flowers made 
him look exactly like a Japanese doll. 

We fitly ended our visit to Japan by 
staying at the best place last—Kyoto, the 
ancient capital, which is considered the 
art centre of Japan. It enchanted us 
with its quaintness and local colour. We 
arrived there about seven in the evening, 
after a scamper through the town from 
the station to Yaami’s_ Hotel, each 
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The next morning I went off alone 
to “'Takashimaga,” the silk factory, and 
passed two most enjoyable hours looking 
at the lovely silks and embroideries. | 
think the modern productions are beauti- 
ful, and I have seen no Chinese or 
ancient Japanese embroideries to equal 
them, either in material or design. After 
dinner we wandered off to some temples 
near by, where we were much interested 
in watching the people at their devotions. 
They would walk up, beat a drum or 
rattle, or sound by means of a coloured 

















Mikado's Gardens, Tokyo. 


jinrikisha with two boys, who ran as fast 
as they could through endless narrow 
streets, and round corners full tilt, missing 
people and other jinrikishas by the 
narrowest chance. The view from our 
rooms was delightful, and I gazed for a long 
time at the city with its thousand twinkling 
lights lying, beneath in the valley; the 
mountains behind it standing out against 
the clear evening sky, and as I looked I 
thought of the fitness of the lines: 


On the mountains brown, 
The cold round moon shines deeply down, 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high. 


cord a bell hung on high in order 
to attract the attention of the god; 
having done this, they would then mutter 
their prayers, quite certain of being 
heard. Continuing our walk, we found 
ourselves in Theatre Street, where no 
jinrikishas are allowed. It was crowded 
with people, and lit up with Chinese 
lanterns ; outside each theatre wonderful 
paintings were exhibited, representing 
the different blood-curdling dramas going 
on within. We went into a theatre of 
actresses, and saw two acts of the usual 
impossible-to-comprehend Japanese play 
—wonderful clothes—daimyos in full war 
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costume—females in distress, sobs and 
tears which were echoed by the audience, 
and of course farakiri, which was 
performed in detail and at much length. 
We saw all the sights of Kydto in ten 
days, visiting many curiosity shops which 
were most enticing, and spending many 
hours at the cloisonné, satsuma and other 
manufactories. The glaring atrocities of 
Yokohama in the way of art were absent 
here, and although it is said that all the 
really fine objects of art have left Japan 
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able to explain to the most inquiring 
mind the reason why. 

We visited the Mikado’s Palace ; also a 
very ancient castle, the name of which 
I cannot remember: this was the more 
picturesque of the two. ‘The former had 
endless reception-rooms, with the usual 
screens and fine matting. ‘The Emperor 
squats when receiving Japanese, but sits 
in a chair when giving audience to Euro- 
peans. Some of the ceilings were highly 
decorated, and his private study was a 
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Tea Ceremonies. 


and China, and are to be found in 
America or at Christie’s, there were many 
very attractive things. 

There is a form of Japanese art 
which seems to consist in the beauty 
of blemish: a vase to which no his- 
torical interest is attached, to our eyes 
without beauty of form or colour, is of 
the highest value to the Japanese for 
the sake of certain blotches or imper- 
fections. I believe they will give any 
price for what they consider such a 
curiosity, and no one has ever been 


pleasantly situated room looking south on 
to a garden and small artificial lake ; its 
absolute quiet and peacefulness seemed 
very reposeful. The castle being much 
older, and having belonged to the Shoguns, 
was much more decorated—everywhere 
the golden “ ‘Togugawa” crest, gorgeous 
ceilings, highly lacquered screens, ete. 
In the two or three audience chambers 
the Mikado’s chrysanthemum replaced 
the three lotus leaves. One room was 
particularly nice, with a small raised _plat- 
form, where the Emperor arriving from 
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a side room sits when he receives; on 
the left was a recess in which were a 
few lacquered shelves ornamented with 
bits of old clotsonné, which looked very 
rude and barbaric compared to the really 
good modern cloisonné, but of a lovely 
blue they seem unable to reproduce now- 
adays ; a few curious old screens com- 
pleted the rooms. After Nikko I was 
too d/asé on temples to go and see many 
in Kydto, but I did visit one with 133 
gold-lacquered life-size imagesof Kwannon, 
the Goddess of Mercy; also the new tun- 
finished colossal temple Shokonsha, where 
one saw great stacks of rope made of 
human hair, offerings from ‘the women 
of Japan. Near by was a hideous great 
mound, which mi ide us shudder, contain- 
ing as it did Korean ears and_ noses, 
trophies of past wars ! 

One day we made an expedition to the 
Lake of Biwa: it was a long and dusty 
road, and I found the jinrikisha very tiring ; 
the sights on the way, too, were not very 
pleasant. It was pitiful to see a mass of 
toiling peasants doing the work of beasts, 
dragging and pulling carts with huge loads 
up hill and down dale ; all looked exhausted, 
and in most cases a woman was harnessed 
in front with a rope across her chest. I 
noticed one poor creature spitting blood 
when she reached the top of the hill. 
The lake was splendid, and we had a fine 
view from a temple. ‘The street where 
the Cesarewitch (the present Emperor) 
was attacked was pointed out to us; it 
appears that the two jinrikisha boys who 
saved his life have been pensioned and 
given so much money that they lead an 
idle life and are ruined by drink. The 
biggest pine tree in Japan grows at Biwa, 
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which, though curious with its innumerable 
gnarled roots and branches growing into 
the ground, is so propped up with poles 
that you could hardly tell which is the 
tree, and in consequence its symmetry is 
lost 

Our last day we spent seeing the rapids 
of Katsure-gawa, being skilfully forced up 
them in a sampan, the hills on either side 
looking lovely with every sort of autumnal 
tint—the red maple leaves just turning. 
The monotony of our long drive back 
was relieved by a most beautiful sunset, 
the moon rising, while the sky was. still 
of the brightest pink, with glimpses of 
turquoise blue—the trees and quaint 
cottages standing out in deep brown 
against it. 

Before leaving Ky6to the smart tailor 
of the place made me an entire Japanese 
costume, and I had several lessons how 
to put it on, which were quite necessary. 
It consists of a juban or under-dress, 
kimono, over-dress, evt, collar, ob7, sash, 
obi-age, cushion to belt, odijime, outside 
belt. In winter both sexes put on several 
kimonos, one over the other, and the 
women wear a kind of hood ; but they are 
miserably cold, and envy us our warm 
clothes. 

We rejoined our ship, the Axcona, at 
Kobe, on our way to China, more than 
sorry to leave Japan—restful country of 
enchantments, land of courteous men 
and soft-voiced women. My ears are 
still listening for the two most character- 
istic sounds in Japan—the tap-tap of the 
little pipe as it is emptied before being 
refilled, and the mournful notes of the 
reed lute which the blind masseur plays 
as he walks through the village street. 


JAPANESE WORDS. 

Musmé . . Japanese girl. Soshi Actor. Pyong-yang . Town 
Shinto. . . Religion. Kawakamy . Name of theatre. /wasaki Gentleman's name 
Harakiri KF —_ of suicide. Vomeimon Gate (at Nikko). Daya-Gawa . River. 
Daimyds . . Nobles. Shiba ‘Temple, Kiri-furi-notaki Falls 
Shéguns . . Anci ient rulers. Hiroshima Place. - Oi chéito mate ‘* Stop a moment.” 
Miyano shita. Place in the hills. Satsuma. . China. Shodo Shinux A Shogun. 
Nikki. . Sacred town. Hakone A lake. Chin-zen-/i A place in the hills. 
Ts Capit al of Japan. Belto Groom. Karamon . Gate to temple 
Kyéto . . . Ancient capital. Cloisonné . Enamel. Katsure-gawa Rapids, Kyo to. 
Juban . . . Under garment. lTemitsu God. Vakai. . Governor of Kyoto. 
Eri. . . . Collar. Junk Boat. Takashimag »a Silk merchant. 
Obi ae Kakemono Painted scroll or Yaami. . . Hotel, Kydto. 
Obi-age - . Cushion for sash. picture. Matsuda . . Guide. 
Obijime . . Small belt. Moxa . Plant. Kamman sa 

Kimono . . Outer garment. Roénins Ancient heroes. Suchi . Name of place. 
Jinrikisha Mode of ccnveyance. Samisen . Musical instrument. Vitsu - Mrs. 
Kobo-Daishu. Saint. Tokugawa Royal family. O-ishi Kura 

Teyasu. . “ god. Torii. Sacred arch. Nosuke . Chief Ronin. 
Awannon, Goddess of Merc y. Jimme. -~ red pony Wata .. . Name. 

Fujiyama. Sacred mountain. Nikko). Kodga . . . Place. 

"wjt . « » Abbreviation for same. Fujiyya Hotel. Shckonsha. . Temple 


Biwa . . . Alake. Yumoto 


Place. Sayonara . 


Farewell. 












































BY LAURENCE 


VERY one in Chadsy knew that 
old Peter Booth was _ rather 
narrow in his dealings with others. 

Those who worked for him did not give 
hima good name : all the little differences 
which distinguish one who means to 
beat you at a bargain from one who 
means to deal fairly by you came out 
pretty soon if you had to do with old 
Peter. But beyond reckoning him a hard 
man of business folk thought no more 
of it, though there was some talk when 
his daughter Sarah chose to go out into 
service in preference to staying at home, 
as she might well have done, for the old 
man had his small bit of copyhold, and 
was reckoned to have saved something 
by the time he had got past work. 

When his wife died every one thought 
his daughter would come home to look 
after him. But no, she did not; and 
Peter lived on with an old body coming 
in every day to do for him, and going back 
to her own home again at night. That, 
no doubt, got him into lonely habits ; he 
became very unsociable, never inviting a 
neighbour inside his door. 

With his wife’s death, hers being the 
last life by which it was held, the land 
fell in to the owner; but Peter had 
insured himself against the event, and 
from that time was in receipt of certain 
quarterly payments; how much or how 
little they were no one knew. When he 
put down the pony-cart it was understood 
to be merely because of failing sight ; 
there was no talk then of it being for 
any other reason. But when the woman 
who did for him got past work, and no 
one else came to take her place, people 
did begin to think it strange. And then 
on the top of that it was told that he 
was really going blind, and one day his 
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daughter Sarah came back to look after 
him. 

She was almost in middle age then, 
and had given up a good situation as 
housekeeper in order to be with him. A 
capable, managing sort of woman was 
Sarah, and eminently respectable ; but it 
was not to be looked for, under the 
circumstances, that there should be any 
great affection between father and daughter. 
Duty was what had brought her, and her 
duty she meant to do; but she found 
that old Peter had got ways of his own, 
by then, which no managing could 
disturb. 

She had only been with him half a year 
when he went quite blind. People were 
sorry enough for him, but seemed even 
more so for Sarah: nobody thought old 
Peter would be a very easy person to 
live with, 

What I tell you now only came to be 
known bit by bit afterwards ; but I tell 
it in the order of its happening. We go 
inside the house, so to speak, so as to 
get Sarah’s own view of affairs, and 
understand her consequent action, which 
was what led at last to the whole thing 
becoming known. 

She had not been with her father long 
before she noticed plainly enough that 
there was a difficulty over money: she 
was surprised at the small amount which 
she received week by week for the house- 
keeping ; and though she was a_ born 
manager she found it hard enough to 
make ends meet. When his sight com- 
pletely failed, she thought, no doubt, 
that she would have the entire handling 
of his affairs. But no: once a quarter 
he made her take him down into Bem- 
bridge to his banker’s; and there he 
would enter the manager’s room alone, 
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and come out again with the annuity- 
money in his pocket. Sarah never knew 
what the amount was. 

It so happened, however, at one quarter- 
day, that old Peter was laid up in bed, 
too stiff with rheumatism to move out. 
When the day arrived he became very 
fidgety and restless, and at last it seemed 
that he could wait no more. Sarah, indeed, 
was bothering him for the weekly allowance, 
and by his own account he had not got 
it to give her. So finally he dictated a 
letter to the bank asking for remittance 
to be made ina sealed bag through bearer. 
He signed the letter, which Sarah herself 
carried to the bank, where, being known, 
she got the money handed over without 
question. When she received it she was 
considerably surprised by its bulk, and 
having already her suspicions, she felt 
through the thickness of the canvas and 
counted no fewer than fifty coins of 
various sizes ; while by their weight she 
knew that a large proportion must be in 
gold. ‘This opened her eyes considerably. 

When she got home she was astonished 
to find the old man out of bed and down- 
stairs. Evidently he was waiting for her. 
He took the bag, and without opening, 
weighed it in his hand, saying, ‘‘ Ah, so 
they’ve sent it in silver!” 

Now that, she knew, was not true ; but 
she said nothing. Old Peter, still without 
opening the bag, gave her some money— 
which he must therefore have had by him 
all the time —and told her to be off at 
once to her shopping. Sarah accordingly 
set out; but, seeing that she had the 
average curiosity of her sex, I need not 
tell you she did not go far. She went, in 
fact, no farther than the garden gate, and 
after a clatter at the latch stole back 
toward the window of the room she had 
just quitted. There she saw old Peter 
with his head against the glass, evidently 
listening for her departure. Becoming 
apparently satisfied, he went and sat down 
and began to undo the bag containing the 
money. He had just broken the seal, 
and was about to pour out the contents 
(and you may think how Sarah then 
sharpened her eyes), when a_ thought 
seemed to occur to him: he got up, felt 
his way across to the window once more, 
and let down the blind. 

Sarah was mightily put out, as well she 
might be, by this unexpected rebuff ; but 
though deprived of the ocular proof she 
had anticipated, her mental vision became 
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keen. In a word, in spite of what old 
Peter had said to put her off, she saw gold, 
and a good deal more of it, now she came 
to think matters over, than lay in that 
particular bag. 

Being of a philosophic turn, she went 
off and performed her errands. When 
she returned she found the old man in 
his accustomed place, quiet as ever, and 
the window-blind up again. She stared 
round the room pretty hard, but said 
nothing, nor did she see anything to give 
indication as to where the money had 
been stowed. 

That night it was a long time before 
she could get the old man up to bed 
again; but he went at last. When she 
came down from seeing him comfortably 
settled for the night, she had a regular 
turn-out, in the hopes of finding where the 
hoard lay; not that she had any thought 
then of appropriating it to herself, but she 
had a natural housekeeping dislike to a 
thing being about, with herself in ignor- 
ance of its whereabouts. Some day the 
old man might die suddenly, and then 
there might be a bother to find it! She 
wanted also to know how much her father 
had managed to save. Her curiosity was 
very natural, but it was not on that 
occasion satisfied. She sat down and 
thought the matter out. One practical 
result of her cogitations was that she let 
down the window-blind, and cut in it a 
good comfortable round hole at a height 
easy for looking through from the out- 
side. Then she bided her time, trusting 
to fortune. 

She had not to wait long: having her 
wits now well awake, she watched the old 
man as a cat watches a mouse. ‘The very 
next evening, just as it grew dusk, he sent 
her off, according to a custom of which 
she now recognised the significance, to 
buy him his half-ounce of snuff. This 
trick of laying in stock by small driblets 
had always been a worry to her: now it 
was explained, so also was his waiting 
until the time when the blinds would be 
safely drawn against in-lookers. 

On this occasion his daughter got up 
to do his bidding with more hearty good 
will than usual; and, according to his 
habit, old Peter followed her to the door 
to lock it against intruders during her 
absence—a performance which also now 
acquired a fresh meaning. Sarah went 
down to the gate, opened and clicked it 
to, and straightway creeping back again 
22 
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took up her post outside the window, and 
set her eye to the hole in the blind, 

In the opposite wall was an old disused 
window, blocked up, perhaps, in days 
when windows were taxed, or walled in 
when some lean-to, now no longer existing, 
had been added to the cottage. In any 
case the window, both glass and frame- 
work, remained intact, with merely a 
whitewashed wall at the back of it. 

To this window Sarah now saw her 
father feeling his way, and knew, all in 
a flash, the whereabouts of the hoard. 
She saw him first fumble with the hasp, 
then open the casement, then on the 
stoop make a long arm, and finally, rising 
again, fetch out a couple of bags. With 
these he advanced to the table, and she 
recognised the smaller of them as the one 
she had herself brought from the bank 
the day before. He set them on the 
board, opened first one and then the 
other, and poured out their contents. 

In one heap apart lay something like a 
hundred and fifty gold sovereigns: in the 
other gold and silver lay mixed. ‘The 
old man pushed forward an arm, feeling 
slowly and cautiously to make sure that 
the two heaps lay well divided; then he 
began counting the smaller one. Sarah 
noticed that he made mistakes now and 
again, putting sovereigns along with 
shillings and shillings with sovereigns ; 
she saw him weighing and feeling, to make 
sure which was which, often apparently in 
doubt. She would have been surprised 
at his finding so much difficulty in judging 
by touch alone, but she knew that the 
sort of palsy which had come with old 
age had affected his sense of touch and 
destroyed his steadiness of hand ; nor are 
hands that have been used all their days 
to outdoor labour so sensitive and in- 
forming by contact alone as perhaps yours 
and mine may be. In any case, it was 
apparent that old Peter had by dint of 
effort been able to sort his gold from 
his silver and keep it sorted, making a 
hoard of the one and leaving the other 
for current expenses. 

Fixing her scrutiny on the smaller of 
the two piles, Sarah was able to arrive at 
a fairly close reckoning of the amount 
that she had brought home: it would be, 
she thought, twenty pounds, two pounds 
of it being in silver. That would mean 
that her father had eighty pounds a year 
to live on; but the amount that actually 
came into her hands was something very 
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much nearer to the quarterly allowance 
than the whole sum. What she did not 
receive evidently went into the reserve 
fund, for as she watched she saw oid 
Peter take twelve pounds from the last 
remittance and transfer it to what might 
be termed his deposit account, —that is to 
say, to his accumulated savings. 

Sarah Booth had till that moment 
attended on her father without calculation 
of future advantage; she had, indeed, 
made a sacrifice, for she knew that his 
annuity died with him, and that only the 
small freehold cottage and garden would 
remain to her. She had come to look 
after him from a sense of family pride 
and decency, rather than from affection ; 
but she had every right to feel that she 
had been, and was, a dutiful daughter, and 
her sense of justice was revolted that she 
should have lost a good situation with its 
comfortable living in order to aid and 
abet this old man, her father, in dragging 
out a life of sham penury,—that all her 
management and economy, her hard 
scrubbings and diggings had been practised 
to no end but that he might hoard up a 
little more gold in which his blind eyes 
could no longer take delight, and for 
which at his age he could have no 
prospective use. Undoubtedly, as she 
looked through her eyehole in the 
blind and watched those miserly hands 
pawing over the gold sovereigns, Sarah 
felt aggrieved, and inclined to let her 
resentment have play. But there was 
something of the sporting instinct also in 
her mood: she had found old Peter out, 
had spotted him down, taken his exact 
measure, and—he did not know. 

It gave her a sense of power, and of 
possession. ‘The knowledge that her 
father was not so dependent on her as 
he had pretended to be, restored her 
independence also. The question was— 
how should she use it? ‘Of course she 
could go back, declare all she knew, and 
insist that if she stayed to look after him 
he should consent to live according to his 
income. But it was just possible that he 
might find some means of rejecting her 
terms ; and Sarah, feeling defrauded, and 
having seen the glitter of that heap of 
gold, so much larger than any she had 
ever before set eyes on, was minded to 
stay and see that it was well spent,—that 


no accident happened to it. And so in 
the end, determined to risk nothing, 


instead of breaking in and dropping 














thunderbolts on the old man, as she 
might have done, she let matters stand 
as they were and went about her business, 
leaving him still scrabbling over his gold- 
heap. 

When she returned, having been gone 
hardly longer than usual, she found old 
Peter sitting under the mask of his afflic- 
tion just as she had left him, the patient, 
resigned, almost reverend figure she knew 
of old. But from that day the game of 
hide-and-seek began; and with it there 
came to Sarah a growing sense of power— 
a power which became the more sweet to 
her in that she let no sign of it reach him. 
It was her secret; presently it became 
her mastering passion. Hitherto she had 
led a life of dull respectability ; her position 
had been one of petty authority, but without 
initiative : life had not struck her before 
as specially interesting, nor had it occurred 
to her that humanity was an object worth 
studying. But now it was revealed to 
her, this life, this humanity, in a new and 
a romantic aspect,—a thing to discover 
and pry into, to gloat over and experiment 
on. She was a woman unlikely ever to 
marry or have children ; yet she had that 
harder domestic instinct which makes 
good nurses, mothers and housewives out 
of unlovable and tyrannical characters. 
This possessive sense of hers had never 
before found its full scope; even the 
household management which her father 
left to her of necessity had given her little 
satisfaction, since he had not eyes to see 
how by hard labour she had impressed 
her individuality on her surroundings. 
Now, however, she exulted in the means 
of ascendency secured to her by his 
infirmity. He had practised concealment 
and evasion, keeping secret what she had 
every right to know: it seemed therefore 
fair enough to pay herself back out of his 
own coin, 

At the first safe opportunity, Sarah, you 
may be sure, did not neglect to make a 
Strict investigation of the money-bags. 
She found in the larger one rather more 
than she had expected—not far short, that 
Is to say, of two hundred pounds. This 
was made up entirely of sovereigns. In 
the other bag were sovereigns, _half- 





sovereigns, and silver: these coins had 
been separated, the gold from the silver, 
and tied up in opposite corners of a silk 
handkerchief. 

Now, in a spirit of mischief or experi- 
ment, it occurred to Sarah to substitute 
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among the gold a sixpence for a half- 
sovereign. ‘lying up the handkerchief 
again, she put it back into the smaller 
of the two bags, restored both to their 
hiding-place, and waited for results. 

It so happened that the verynext market- 
day gave her the demonstration she had 
expected. Old Peter, in handing over 
the usual weekly money, told her, as was 
his custom when the coin happened to be 
gold, to be careful and not lose it. Sarah 
was delighted. ‘“ Lor! father,” said she, 


“whatever are you thinking of? This is 
only a sixpence you've given me!” ‘To 
make the matter certain she gave it 


him back. 

Peter was greatly perturbed ; and Sarah 
sat down opposite to him and smiled, now 
quite pleased with herself. Her father 
handled the coin suspiciously and uneasily ; 
shifted about in his chair, got up and sat 
down again, unable to keep still. All this 
Sarah watched with a comprehending eye : 
it was evident that he wanted to get her 
out of the house. But if he gave her 
nothing, how was she to make her pur- 
chases? and if he surrendered the im- 
pugned coin, which according to her was 
only sixpence, how was he afterwards to 
dispute it ? 

Sarah was quite phlegmatic over the 
business : whatever course he decided on, 
she had made her point. In the end he 
kept the sixpence, and raking out of his 
pocket a couple of shillings, said that was 
all he could afford: ten shillings being 
gone somewhere, she must make this go 
as far as she could. 

She went off submissively enough, and 
before long was round at the window 
watching. Sure enough, old Peter was 
out with his money-bags ; and to watch 
him, she told herself, was as good as a 
play. He brightened up wonderfully when 
by dint of much testing he recovered the 
missing half-sovereign from among the 
silver —for up to that time Sarah had taken 
nothing actually away, though she had 
begun to have out the money-bags and 
open them for her own amusement after 
she had got him to bed. 

So, when she came back from market, 
she found him cheerful again, but uncom- 
municative. Thus the fiction of a lost 
ten shillings was kept up, and the house- 
keeping purse was stinted for a week in 
consequence, 

The incident helped perhaps to remove 
any strong scruple that Sarah might up till 
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then have retained. Anyway, from that 
date she began more definitely to scheme 
against old Peter’s miserliness, and to 
wonder how, comfortably and_ without 
suspicion, above all without spoiling her 
game, she might get things more into her 
own hands. 

Matters were now at this pass: the old 
man, since his desire to be ever handling 
his gold increased as time went on, was 
always waiting for his daughter’s back, to 
be turned; and she was for ever giving 
him the opportunity he sought. And as 
the delight of secret watching grew strong 
in her, so gradually did a love of the gold 
itself work its way into her heart. She 
wanted to possess. It was unreasonable, 
she knew ; for she had only to wait till the 
old man was in bed to possess it just as 
much as he did; it was as safe in his 
keeping as in hers. But she could not 
forget that he had deceived her, and was 
unfairly stinting her; that she worked 
harder than was necessary, and lived with 
him on a poorer scale than he had any 
right to expect: nor can you play the 
game of cat and mouse continually without 
the predatory instinct obtaining some 
hold. 

The next quarter-day was drawing near, 
and Sarah, who had hoped that her father 
might again be unable to attend at the 
bank, had the disappointment of seeing 
him still in his usual health and strength, 
though both were of a failing character. 
But being well resolved now to follow out 
her purpose, she made preparation to suit 
the circumstances. So in company, when 
the day came, they visited the bank, and 
as they returned home old Peter carried 
the money-bag safe in his own pocket. 

His daughter knew quite well that, as 
nothing would induce him to open it in 
her presence, he would not be long in 
finding some excuse for getting her out 
of the house. So, as she was about to 
make the tea, Sarah, in taking the kettle 
off the fire, let it slip through her hand, 
tilt, and spill. 

Old Peter was informed by a lusty 
scream that his daughter had got her foot 
scalded. She made a great to-do with it, 
bandaged her shoe up in rags and walked 
lame: after that there was no getting rid 
of her. 

The old man fussed and fumed, in- 
venting wants of this, that, or the 


other—things she might perhaps be able 
to get for him from a neighbour: but 
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their nearest neighbour was a quarter of a 
mile away, the cottage standing lonely in 
its own lane; and Sarah declared that 
she could hobble no farther than the 
washhouse and back again. ‘This she 
did, giving him just time to slip his bag 
away into its hiding-place. After that her 
foot began to get better, and when old 
Peter suggested that she should get to bed 
early and lie up with it, leaving him to 
follow when so inclined, she declared she 
had too many things to see to, and 
shouldn’t think of bed much _ before 
eleven. 

Peter tried to sit her out, but it was no 
good: when she saw that was his game 
she put the door open and let the fire 
out, in order to chill him up to bed. 
Then, to quicken him, she declared that 
they would both go, and by that at last 
got him upstairs. 

No sooner did she hear him creak into 
bed than down she came again, for she 
had a fine scheme all ready waiting to be 
put into execution. She got out the bag 
that he had brought home that day, and 
emptied out its contents: the amount was 
twenty pounds—-eighteen pounds in gold, 
two pounds in silver. ‘To replace these, 
Sarah put in from a store with which she 
had provided herself, eighteen'shillings, ten 
florins and eight half-crown coins, easy for 
the fingers to reckon with. 

It was a simple piece of artifice, and yet 
ingenious when you come to think of it, 
since it left nothing with which the 
shillings need be set in comparison. Old 
Peter was so certain the bag contained 
twenty pounds, that only by misreckoning 
could he come to think otherwise. Sarah 
was still playing the game with some 
caution; it was a sporting venture. She 
put three pounds of what she had now taken 
into the large bag of sovereigns—making 
the total there just what it should be, and 
pocketed the rest. 

Scarcely had she done this when she 
heard a creak upon the stairs. In another 
moment there could be no doubt of it: 
old Peter had got up from his bed and 
was coming down again. 

“The old cheat!” thought Sarah to 
herself: “ why, he must have got into bed 
with his clothes on!” 

She had only just time to get the bags 
back into hiding when her father’s hand 
began feeling for the door-handle without. 
In her trepidation she blew out the light. 
This of course made no difference so far 








“* She leaned forward over the board, staring and breathless” (p. 344). 
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as old Peter was concerned, darkness and 
light being all one to him, except when 
the latter was close before his eyes—but 
it made the situation rather trying for 
Sarah. She had to trust to her ears 
alone to guess what went on, and to 
keep out of reach of the blind man as 
he moved about the room. She backed 
into a corner, held her breath, and 
waited. 

Evidently old Peter was nervous, afraid 
of being overheard ; twice he went back 
to the door and listened: dead silence 
convinced him at last that his daughter 
had not been disturbed. He came on 
again, unhasped the little window that 
Sarah had so lately shut, and got out his 
money-bags. 

She heard their muffled chink as he 
carried them across the room, the soft 
rattle of the coins as they slipped out on 
the table; and then—‘tink-a-tink ’—the 
slow counting over of them began. 

To Sarah’s ears the light chink of the 
pieces as they fell one upon the other was 
unmistakably silvery ; but as the old man 
muttered through his arithmetic in un- 
disturbed tones, she began presently to 
breathe more freely. It was evident that 
he suspected nothing. 

How strange, if you come to think 
about it, was this obsession of an old 
blind man! His blindness had caused 
him to give up tobacco and take to snuff 
instead, but it had not made him lose the 
joy of handling the yellow metal whose 
colour he could no longer see, whose 
sound even, now that he was dull of 
hearing, he could no longer with any 
certainty distinguish, whose weight his 
trembling old hands could no_ longer 
properly appreciate. And yet the love of 
his gold was stronger in him than it had 
ever been: it was becoming each day 
more furtive and more passionate. Sarah 
had seen him spread out the pile of 
sovereigns and bury his face in them, 
take them up one by one and lay them 
against the lids of his blind eyes, as one 
lays coins on the lids of a corpse to give 
to dead eyes the appearance of rest; 
and watching this miserable exhibition of 
base human folly, Sarah’s heart had felt 
neither the shrinkings of disgust nor the 
meltings of pity: it had become infected, 
corrupted, and debased, till the covetous 
desire of gold had grown in her also, 
along with that other desire, which 
perhaps can run to still more desperate 


extremes—the desire to have mastery 
over another soul. 

But she had not yet probed all the 
mysteries of the poor human _ heart. 
Pyesently, as she listened, she was startled 
to hear sobbing and a dull shuffling of 
metal, as though the money lying upon 
the table was being softly pushed about 
under the pressure of face or palm. 
“Oh, I am so poor, so very poor!” 
quavered the old voice, in a depth of 
maudlin self-pity, indescribably forlorn. 
And again and again came the cry, faintly 
uttered—‘‘ I am so poor, so poor!” 

Then there was silence. ‘The room 
was very cold ; gradually light stole into it 
—the late moon had risen; before long 
its radiance fell upon the blind. Through 
the hole she had cut in it came a small 
disk of clearer light ; it lay upon the wall 
near her like a large white coin slipping 
by degrees to the ground. Presently 
something intervened: the disk, dis- 
appearing from the wall, alighted on the 
old man’s shoulder as he sat at the 
table bowed over his gold. Sarah, who 
believed in death-ticks and all such 
portents, wondered superstitiously if this 
betokened death; but a movement re- 
assured her. 

In the obscurity she saw her father 
rise from his recumbent posture, gather 
up his hoard and carry it back to its 
hiding-place ; then, having hasped up the 
window, feel his way cautiously back to 
the door by which he had entered. 
Straining her ears, she heard him ascend 
the stair and re-enter his room. She 
then relighted her candle and made a 
practical investigation, to assure herself of 
the success of her strategy. Finding that 
twelve shillings had been transferred to 
the larger of the two bags, she smiled 
satisfied, put the hoard back into its 
hiding, and after waiting a safe time stole 
softly up to bed. 

Sarah had now found out that to old 
Peter’s dulled perception shillings and 
pounds were very much alike, and the 
certain knowledge of this made the 
temptation too strong to withstand. 
Little by little, lest too sudden a change 
in the weight of the bags should attract 
his attention, she took over the gold into 
her own keeping, and before long had by 
substitution left her father nothing but 
silver. 

She may have held that the ruse did 
him no wrong: it deprived him of no 

















pleasure or benefit that was otherwise his, 
while it left her free to add as seemed fit 
to the comforts of the house. Old Peter 
ought surely to have thought his daughter 
a wonderful manager ; for Sarah, having the 
gold secure in her own hands, was not 
so purely the miser as not to expend a 
portion in satisfying her housewifely pride, 
which had so long been stinted of means : 
in fact, she was not miserly in the true 
sense at all; she was naturally a saving 
woman, but it was rather graspingness 
than hoarding that was her passion, and 
she cared very much for the look of 
things, and to stand well in the envy of 
her neighbours. Old Peter did not guess 
how smart bit by bit things were becoming 
all about him. Meanwhile, the double 
secrecy of their relations to each other 
went on. 

Sarah now became more bold in her 
methods: what she loved best was to 
sit in the room with him unbeknownst, 
to see him handle so cherishingly the 
silver she had given him in exchange for 
gold, to watch each movement he made 
and every expression of his face. 

In order to secure this gratification, she 
started a pretence of going across to one of 
her neighbours a little before her father’s 
bedtime, leaving him to find his way up 
to bed alone. As this gave him a fresh 
opportunity of paying a visit to his hoard, 
he raised no objection, and consented to 
be locked up in the house during her 
absence, since he would be in bed before 
she returned. 

Sarah would take the key from the 
inside of the lock, open the front door, 
shut it again, put in the key and turn it, 
pull it out once more, slip it into her 
pocket, and creep back to the room where 
her father was sitting. Under cover of 
the stir he made in opening the blank 
window and fetching out the money-bags 
she found no difficulty in getting back to 
her carefully arranged vantage-ground. 
Then, with only the table between them, 
she would sit and watch him, and now 
and again would reach out very cautiously 
and substitute a shilling for a pound 
among the unsorted coins while he was 
engaged in counting up his piles of tens ; 
and doing it, she felt with a keen sense of 
satisfaction how the reins of power were 
really passing from his hands into hers. 
Power—that was what she loved. 

Before long she had gone further still. 
Led on by his helplessness into experi- 
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ment, and feeling her way with fresh 
tests of the dullness of his wits, she would 
remove a coin here and there from some 
pile, making the total come wrong, would 
withhold it until she had driven him to 
count over and over again, each time 
more perplexed and desperate, and finally 
would restore it and let the reckoning 
come right. A cruel trick, but habit 
sweetened it to her, for she felt indeed 
then that she had him body and mind in 
her own keeping ; also it made deception 
safer, since the old man was beginning to be 
unsure of himself, and would count many 
times over, even when the results came 
right. ‘That, surely, was a strange game 
for any one to have looked on at, played 
across the table, week in week out, by the 
blind old dotard and the middle-aged 
woman with the hard face and the cold 
beady brown eyes. 

During this time old Peter kept his 
health fairly well; not that he went out 
much, but he was able when quarter-day 
came round to go down as usual to the 
bank. 

Most of the Bembridge folk knew what 
his periodical comings to the town meant ; 
and “There goes old Peter Booth to get 
his screw!” was a likely enough remark 
to be heard in the market-place, when the 
blind man went by, his daughter leading 
him. Perhaps it was said on this last 
occasion of all. 

This time Sarah was not concerned as 
to how he received his money : all went 
like clockwork under her arrangements, 
and she had but to take her own time to 
get things round her own way. Neverthe- 
less, on this occasion, as on the last, perhaps 
from the sense it gave her of power over 
that haggard brain, perhaps without in- 
tentional malice, Sarah stayed in the 
house on their return, and would not stir 
out again. 

On Saturday night there was always 
more to do in preparation for Sunday. 
Unexpectedly, before she was ready for 
him, old Peter announced that he was 
going to bed. ‘This meant that the bank 
money-bag was going upstairs with him: 
it meant, therefore, that when the house 
was quiet he intended to return. 

Sarah went in to have a look at him 
about half an hour later, declaring herself 
then on her road to bed. A glance round 
the room told her where his clothes were : 
he had them on under the sheets. She 
retired, saying nothing. 
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Downstairs again, she fixed up a candle 
in an old horn lantern, sufficient to throw 
a dim light on the scene, and placed it 
upon a high bureau, not too near the 
door. She took this precaution because 
at times her father had sufficient visual 
sense left to be aware of a light near and 
on a level with his eyes. Having thus 
made ready, she took up her position and 
awaited his coming with confidence. 

It was about twenty minutes before she 
heard him feeling his way downstairs. 
As soon as he had entered all went as 
usual: with one money-bag drawn from 
its hiding-place and the other from his 
pocket, he sat down to the table, and was 
speedily engrossed in business. 

It must be remembered how the situa- 
tion now stood: the only gold remaining in 
the old man’s possession was what he had 
brought from the bank that day ; all the 
rest the coins occupying the larger bag— 
were the two hundred and odd substi- 
tuted shillings. As old Peter spread 
out his riches into two heaps, Sarah, 
according to what was now her established 
custom, began exchanging shillings for 
pounds. 

By some chance,—either her sleeve 
touched it, or he did,--a sovereign slipped 
off the table and fell to the floor. Old 
Peter, hearing it go, went down on hands 
and knees and began to grope for it. 
When at last he had found it he knew 
by its size that it was either a shilling or 
a pound, but he was not sure which. ‘To 
solve the matter he took up a coin from 
the heap of should-be sovereigns, and 
laid it face to face with the other. In 
another moment he arrived suddenly at 
the disconcerting discovery that the 
doubtful coin was a little bit smaller than 
the one which he &zew to be a pound. 

Sarah, fully alive to the fact that his 
suspicions were now awake, or were on 
their way to becoming so, saw that her 
only safety lay in depriving him at once 
of all means of comparison. The moment 
he laid down the questioned coin in a 
place by itself, and picked out another 
wherewith to make further comparison, 
she guessed the working of his mind. 
Quick as thought she reached over, took 
up the pound he had for a moment laid 
down, and substituted a shilling. 

Peter having found that thetwo supposed 
pounds he now had in hand corresponded 
—that all, in fact, from that heap did 
so correspond—started, with considerable 


agitation, to try comparison once more 
with the coin he had just laid down, 

This time, of course, its size matched ; 
he was more. puzzled than ever. 

Sarah, meanwhile, was subtracting 
one by one every gold piece from the 
smaller heap and _ substituting shillings. 
The game was exciting; she held her 
breath for long periods, fearing to make 
a sound: the slightest slip might at any 
moment betray her. 

A man with his suspicions awake is 
much more acute than a man without: 
old Peter had begun to wake up. With 
violently trembling hands, quick as a 
bird picking up its food, he began to 
catch up coin after coin for purposes of 
comparison. He was more than ever at 
sea, 

Then he began to count over the last 
quarter’s payment, which still lay apart 
from the rest. Sarah, in her hurry, had 
not set matters there quite right. At the 
end of his addition the old man was hope- 
lessly out ; he fell into despair. 

And now Sarah saw him in greater 
agitation than ever taking up batches of 
tens and twenties and weighing them in 
his two palms, the one against the other. 
She leaned forward over the board, staring 
and breathless, hands out and clenched 
like a rower waiting the word to start. 

The old man muttered and whined: 
all at once he threw up his arms in 
a sudden access of despair. ‘‘O God!” 
he cried, ‘‘O God, I am going mad! 
Why can’t I see? Oh, for one moment, 
just for one moment give me back my 
sight ; or how shall I ever know?” 

Sarah had been holding her breath so 
long that now, as she let it go, it issued 
ina faint sigh. Old Peter sprang suddenly 
to his feet. ‘‘Who’s there?” he cried, 
sharp as a_pistol-crack, and crouched 
with hands out guarding his treasure. 

Sarah had risen at the same time, cool 
and self-possessed, still hoping to ward 
off discovery. Lest he should reach out 
and touch her, she drew back and stood 
rigid, strung to her last muscle. 

“ Who are you ?” cried old Peter again. 
“Some one is there: you have been 
robbing me! Where is all my gold? how 
much have you taken? Ah, I’m blind, 
I’m blind! Sarah, Sarah ! come down ! 


id) 


They are robbing me ! 

As he thus cried aloud, he began in 
frantic haste to clutch up all the money 
he could lay hold of and tumble it back 
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into its bag. In a wonderfully short time 
he had cleared the board. ‘Thus bulked, 
it became an effective weapon in the 
hands of a man, even though old and 
feeble, nerved to desperate defence of 
his property. He reared it up with a 
formidable gesture. 

Sarah saw him about to advance ; she 
was in a corner, with only one way 
for escape ; the table was between them. 
She was hoping even now that persistent 
silence on her part would make him 
believe he was mistaken. Then it struck 
her that if he came nearer he might 
discover the light that stood behind her 
on the bureau. Across the back of a 
chair a shawl lay handy ; catching it up, 
she threw it over the lantern, completely 
muffling it. 

As she did so, as the natural gloom of 
the midnight hour asserted itself, the 
window became the most illumined 
point in the room ; and there, against the 
blind and against the eyehole that she 
herself had made, she saw in the semi 
obscurity of the moonlit night the shadow 
of a man—the motionless shadow of one 
watching. 

Terror and dismay seized her: she 
uttered a low cry, and stood self-betrayed. 
In another moment the blind man_ had 
sprung upon her, lifting up his bag to 
strike. She struggled to get past him, 
and, unable to, shrank back, crying aloud, 
“Don’t, don’t, father! It’s me—Sarah !” 

The suddenly revealed truth seemed 
but to add to his terror and rage. All at 
once a stunning blow from a dull metallic 
weight, that chinked as it descended, fell 
on her, striking her out of her senses to 
earth. 

What happened afterwards could never 
accurately be known. 

When Sarah came to herself again all 
was dark and silent; a gust of cold air 
told that the outer door stood open; 
search proved that she alone remained in 
the house. Old Peter and his money- 
bag were gone. 


BLIND-MAN’S BUFF. 
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During the remainder of the night she 
waited, expecting that he would return, 
wondering perhaps how much she would 
be obliged to admit if accused. But 
when it began to grow light a new fear 
impelled her into action. It would never 
do for the story to get abroad: possibly 
her father had gone to seek shelter and 
protection under some neighbour’s roof. 
It was necessary, therefore, for her to go 
and bring him home. 

Her head was still dizzy from the blow 
she had received, but she dared not wait ; 
she ran up the lane in the direction of the 
nearest group of cottages. 

The event proved that she need not have 
hurried. She came on the old man lying 
by the side of the way, with placid face 
upturned, quite dead. His throat bore 
marks of rough handling, his clothes also 
gave signs that a struggle had taken place ; 
the money-bag, which dead hands still 
crooked to clutch, was gone. 

That, afterwards, was traced; and the 
man in whose possession it was found did 
not attempt, in the face of his graver 
danger, to deny the charge of robbery 
and violence of which he stood accused. 
But no murder could be proved against 
him ; failure of the heart’s action was the 
medical verdict, when the coroner held 
his court. ‘There the incriminated man 
elected to give evidence, and, having been 
duly cautioned, gave it. 

Truly he had a tale to tell of what had 
gone on under his eye as he watched at 
the window-blind ! 

Sarah, too, entered the witness-box, and 
bowed her head to the judgment passed 
on her by the world. She never lifted it 
again. And though she gave old Peter a 
funeral that all the world turned out to 
see, and in due course raised a costly 
marble emblem over his remains, she 
never righted herself in men’s eyes. 


She sold the cottage, and with the 


proceeds of the sale and what remained 
of her ill-gotten gold passed out of the 
Chadsy heard of her no more. 


district. 
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XV—FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, KG, 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 


BY 


VC. 


** Your Honour understands these matters,” replied Corporal Trim, ‘‘ better than any officer in his 


Majesty’s service.”—TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
NEAT little man, with notable 
forehead, grizzled hair, heavily 
lidded eyes, a prominent smooth 

nose, a broad wiry moustache and tufted 
chin. The face flushed and _ blue- 
veined ; the eyes are Irish-grey ; the long, 
slender ears stand away from the thin 
hair. Over the forehead and round about 
the little twinkling eyes there are as 
many creases and crinkles as there are 
seams in the wings of a ladybird; and 
the throat is thickly corded, as though it 
had shouted battle-cries into all the zones. 
The eyes and the ears attract your first 
glance. They tell you of the mind 
behind the tall forehead—a mind which 
is always looking and always listening, a 
mind which has lived its life in the midst 
of many and great dangers. A flicker on 
the horizon would not escape those eyes ; 
a stealthy footstep from behind would 
surely beat the alarm on the drums of 
those ears. The eyes are not those of 
the sailor with the wide sea to look 
across, placid and open: they are the 
eyes of a hillman whose days are passed 
in a broken land where every bush and 
every boulder may cover the rifle of his 
enemy. And, try as they may, in this 
merry green England, to look cheerfully 
into the open face of day, the eyes of 
this trim soldier never can quite lose 
the darting glance and the strained hard 
peering which they learned in the Indian 
hills. ‘They may look into your eyes 
with a smile for a moment, but they are 
soon off on some mystical quest of the 
mind, gazing straightly and definitely 
under their stiffening lids into the dis- 
tances of imagination. 

He walks vigorously, with the shoulders 
pressing him forward. For three or four 
paces the stick is struck sharply and 
deliberately to the ground, keeping 
monotonous step with the march; then, 
as though the mind relaxed its tension, 
the cane swings loosely forward for a 
moment, but is presently brought back 
to its old measured stab of the ground. 
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And as he talks his voice sounds a certain 
note of discipline and severity. It has 
the slight throatiness of a veteran, as 


though the hoarse word of command 
were its native language. But the 


enunciation is careful and pleasant, with 
an engaging tone of distinction and that 
precision of utterance which is commoner 
with professors of science than with 
soldiers. 

But there is no mistaking this great 
veteran of the British Army for anything 
but a soldier. One does not think of 
him as anything else. He is a soldier 
pure and simple, the most typical British 
soldier now alive, the very pattern and 
effect of the British Army. In his spruce- 
ness, in his walk, in his glances, in his 
enunciation, he is the fighting Briton, to 
whom discipline and directness and the 
open air are the very breath of existence. 
The future historian, I think, will make 
mention of Lord Roberts not only for 
his victories and his work in the Indian 
hills, but to cite him as the very perfect 
type of the British officer of our period. 
He seems, indeed, to sum up in his 
dapper person all the qualities, attributes 
and mannerisms of our little Army. 
What the poets and _ historians have 
written concerning the British Army you 
may read in the face and catch in the 
voice of this victorious soldier. 

But if the future historian trusts to 
the innumerable anecdotes which have 
gathered round Lord Roberts’ career, he 
may be tempted to over-emphasise one 
particular aspect of this interesting §per- 
sonality, and so minimise the soldier. 
Lord Roberts is a genial and a gentle 
person, and he is a religious man; but 
he is certainly not the “Chaplain Bobs ” 
or the sentimental philanthropist of some 
people’s too hasty imagination. He does 
not preach, he does not talk easily of 
religion, and he entertains no fanciful 
or emotional views of life. ‘To a man 
credited with so much tenderness, and 
even sentimentalism, it might be thought 
Harold Begbie, 

















that War appeared only a little less 
horrible than it does to Tolstoy. One 
might fancy that he gave battle to his 
enemies praying for peace, and that he 
looked impatiently forward to the golden 
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he has witnessed on the stricken field: 
the vain valour of the bleeding private, 
the fruitless daring of the young subaltern, 
and the. noise of battle, always succeeded 
in the hour of victory by the shuddering 
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Earl Roberts. 


day when every sword shall become a 
pruning-hook and every soldier a hus- 
bandman. ‘Think of the agonies which 


figures 


across 


of those poor writhing 
were reproachfully 
If ever a man has witnessed 


groans 
strewn as it 
the field.* 


It is only the other day that I met a young officer whose eyes were shot out in South Africa. 
At one moment he was full of the zest of life, with the light and the shade of the earth before him, 


and then at the next he was plunged into everlasting night. 
in it, but wounds of this kind are only dreadful and pathetic. z 


A sabre cut has something of glory 
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the outrageous barbarities of War, it is 
surely this grizzled hero of a hundred 
fights ; but, though he is the very reverse 
of a swashbuckler—is, indeed, a serious 
and religious man—he has but little 
sympathy for the professional apostles of 
peace. 

I asked him if he had ever experienced 
that sensuous intoxication in battle which 
Lord Wolseley has described so graphically 
in his book. No, he could remember 
nothing of such a sensation; the nearest 
to it, perhaps, was the joy he experienced 
on riding a sweating horse into Delhi and 
finding that he was in time for the siege. 
In actual fighting he could recall no 
exultation of the senses ; there was excite- 
ment, no doubt, tremendous excitement, 
but he had always studied, from the very 
first, to fight against that excitement, in 
order to preserve an absolutely unclouded 
intellect. “The first virtue of an officer,” 
he said, “is calmness.” 

I spoke about the shock which many 
people feel in reading of this joy and 
delight in battle, and asked Lord Roberts 
whether he himself did not regard War 
as something barbarous, and whether he 
did not look forward to a millennium of 
universal peace ? 

He shook his head and smiled. “I 
think,” he said, with measured, clean-cut 
words, “that there is a purpose in war. 
It is true that fighting is a stern remedy ; 
but are we quite sure that frail humanity 
does not need stern remedies? A war is 
a wicked war when it is needlessly waged, 
or when it is waged for greed; but even 
in these cases it may have its benefits 
for a nation. Without war—at any rate 
without the vigilance and discipline which 


prepare for that stern emergency—a 
nation is in risk of running to seed. 


And where a war is a just one—where it 
is waged as an act of self-defence, as in 
the case of the Japanese, who are now 
fighting for their very life—its benefit to 
the nation is great. It is an appeal to 
the manhood and the virtue of a people. 
It prevents decadence and effeminacy. — It 
corrects the selfishness and querulousness 
which are inevitably bred by a long 
peace. Without the preparation for an 
armed defence of its boundaries or the 
vindication of its honour, an empire 
would slip into habits dangerous for 
itself and dangerous for the whole of 
humanity. Even in the Anglo-Saxon 


race, which is as vigorous as any in the 
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world, we find that a long peace breeds 
a complaining and luxurious spirit, to 
which every hardship and, every little 
inconvenience becomes an_ intolerable 
injustice. Fortitude and the cheerful 
bearing of adversity are apt to fall out 
of the category of human duties in a 
long and luxurious peace. <And_ since 
character is tried by sorrow and affliction, 
this querulous antipathy to hardship and 
exertion is bad for the individual, and 
consequently for the State. We are all 
tried by fire, are we not? and the test 
of a man’s character is his ability to bear 
gallantly the sorrows and _ afflictions of 
his life: so too, I think, a nation needs 
to be tried by fire—needs to be put 
upon its trial every now and then, and 
tested by the laws which govern this 
planet—the law, I mean particularly, that 
only the efficient survive.” 

I think if Lord Roberts were pressed 
on the immorality of war by an enthu- 
siastic member of the Peace Society, he 
would defend, not war from the attacks 
eof its critic, but rather the Creator from 
the missionary’s insinuations. For this 
soldier, who has grown grey in the service 
of his country, and who has established 
a military reputation which is without 
blemish and famous throughout the world, 
is one to whom the methods of creation 
are sacrosanct and just. The problem of 
pain is for the philosophers ; to him the 
effect of pain is manifest. Man, because 
of the high destiny awaiting him in other 
spheres, of which he is more or less 
conscious, may imagine evil of the con- 
ditions governing his environment; but 
for this man at least,those conditions are 
inevitable and necessary for the future. 
The metaphor which likens the Christian 
to a soldier is one fhat Lord Roberts 
understands and cciftes : without 
battle there can be no y, and with- 
out victory there can only stagnation 
and unrest. The Judge of aN the earth 
has done right. Humanity has received 
its marching orders. All that remains is 
to go forward and obey. 

‘*No,” he said to me, “I do not think 
there will come a time of universal peace ; 
and, considering the stuff of which human- 
ity is made, I doubt if such a future is 
desirable. Remember, an army does not 
inculcate any lust for blood. It is not as 
though every man who goes into barracks 
a peaceable citizen comes out at the end 
of his service a professional homicide. 
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On the contrary, the army takes many 
an unprofitable individual, and turns 
him into a useful and intelligent citizen. 
Military training is an education. No 
man can become a soldier without ac- 
quiring at least some of the foundational 
qualities of character. Look at the private 
soldier of to-day! Why, he goes back to 
civil life with ideas, habits, and aspirations 
which are the very highest virtues of 
citizenship. He becomes an example in 
his set, his character is an influence over 
all his fellows, and he certainly becomes 
the best recruiting agent in his district. 
It is not now as it was in the old days. 
The period of the drunken, dissolute, and 
improvident soldier is past: it can never 
come back. The modern soldier is 
steady, self-respecting, painstaking, and 
clean-minded. He takes trouble with 
himself. He is anxious to get on. He is 
provident and ambitious. ‘The change in 
the private soldier of late years is extra- 
ordinary ; and, mark you, far from having 
lost any of the dash and spirit of his more 
dissolute predecessors, he is a keener 
and more efficient fighting man, and just 
as brave.” 

I asked Lord Roberts how he thought 
this change had come about, what agency 
had been at work to metamorphose 
“Tommy Atkins” into the “Service man.” 
He referred first to the general change in 
public opinion—that mysterious force in 
social evolution—and then ascribed the 
reality of the change to the example of 
the officers. In the old days, he told 
me—and it is charming to hear this 
vigorous veteran referring to “the old 
days” like a stripling with his commission 
fresh in his pocket—it was not thought 
greatly amiss for an officer to get drunk 
at mess. There came a time when men 
gradually came to consider that lapses 
of this kind were bad form; and as Mr. 
Punch’s motto, ‘It’s worse than wicked- 
it’s vulgar,” holds sway in particular over 
the life of the British soldier, drunkenness 
became unworthy of an officer and a 
gentleman. ‘To-day, if an officer so mis- 
behaved himself at mess, he would be 
dismissed the service, and any approach 
to this kind of frailty is most vigorously 
resented by the other officers. ‘I know 
many officers,” Lord Roberts told me, 
“who drink only water at mess—many 
of them.” The result of this change in 


the habits of the officer is a change in the 
habits of the soldier. 


He has begun to 
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realise that most of those things which 
society has labelled “bad form” are, in 
their reality, enemies to the peace of mind 
and body. And since the officer has now 
got to make himself efficient in order to 
earn promotion, and therefore has begun 
to take his profession in earnest, so, 
too, the private has become a keen and 
amb#tious soldier, taking himself and his 
work as seriously as the officer above him. 
“ He has to, or he won’t get on!” 

“The new order of warfare, too,” said 
Lord Roberts, “is producing a new spirit 
in the Army. In the old days men 
fought shoulder to shoulder, a compact 
mass, with the colonel in touch with the 
major, the major with the captain, the 
captain with the sergeant, and so on down 
to the private soldier, Under those con- 


to think ; the rest simply came on, and 
fought like bulldogs till the enemy had 
had enough. But consider the difference, 
for a moment, between the old and the 
new warfare. When the Duke of Welling- 
ton woke on June 18th, 1815, his videttes 
were almost touching the videttes of the 
French army! ‘The field of Waterloo is 
something like one mile by three miles 
in extent. ‘The commanders on either 
side, therefore, never lost their grip of the 
changing fortunes of the day from the first 
shot to the last; and they were able, 
throughout the battle, to direct the troops 
with an inclusive intention. But what are 
the methods of modern warfare? Many 
of the battles in South Africa were fought 
over a field of twenty miles in breadth ; in 
one case I think it was twenty-three miles ! 
You see what that means? It means that 
a commander cannot possibly control the 
whole battle. His captains must be 
something more than brave leaders of a 
charge. ‘They must be strategists, tac- 
ticians, men of resource and judgment. 
And as with the officers, so with the men. 
The soldier no longer fights between the 
sympathetic elbows of his comrades. He 
isn’t any more the insignificant unit in 
a mass of humanity. In battle he finds 
himself alone; his comrades are spread 
far out across the field, and he himself 
has nothing but his own wits to keep 
him company. If he has ever: lost his 
individuality and his personal manhood, 
he recovers them then. He has to think 
and to act, to weigh and to consider: 
anything that he may plot and contrive, 
except turning tail, is, practically speaking, 
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his duty and his right. So, you see, the 
private soldier of to-day is bound to be- 
come a man of resource. He is bound 
to develop quick wits and sagacity. And 
all these things are good for a man to 
acquire, and well for a State to possess 
in its citizens.” 

It is this necessity for quickness and 
resource in the private soldier which leads 
Lord Roberts to say that the old days of 
the drunken and careless soldier can never 
return. It is impossible, with the modern 
conditions and the present drill methods, 
that a fool can keep his place in the 
Army. And therefore the Army, more 
than ever before, is an educational force 
in the affairs of the State. Not only does 
the present military training tend to make 
a man resourceful, vigorous, and clean- 
living ; it also educates him in the ordinary 
subjects of the Board School curriculum, 
and so qualifies him for civil employment 
when he leaves the Colours. Many re- 
cruits who join the Army, even in these 
days—astounding as it may seem—can 
neither read nor write. 

I told Lord Roberts that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had expressed to me his admiration 
for the character of the British officer, 
and had ridiculed the idea that the soldier 
does not take his work seriously. 

“T know!” said Lord Roberts. ‘‘ Much 
of the criticism of our soldiers is both 
cruel and unjust. Only the other day I 
was talking to a member of the House 
of Commons who had lately studied our 
military system at Aldershot and Salisbury 
and Shorncliffe and Hythe. He told me 
how struck he had been by the seriousness 
and earnestness of our men, how surprised 
he had been by the keenness and en- 
thusiasm they showed for their work. 
The public, I think, was misled during 
the South African war by much of the 
newspaper gossip. ‘There were, of course, 
mistakes and disappointments, and even 
follies. But, on the whole, the officers 
were keen and the men incomparable. 
And the result of that campaign has been 
to stimulate the keenness and seriousness 
of the officers, and so to develop a greater 
enthusiasm among the men. The British 
Army is still the best in the world.” 

Of the recent changes in the adminis- 
tration of the Army, Lord Roberts is 
neither eulogiser nor critic. A change, 
he says, was inevitable, and, in common 
with many other thoughtful soldiers, he 
had long known that the change must 
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come. But it is too early in the day to 
express a definite opinion as to the wisdom 
of all the new arrangements, even those 
which have his warmest sympathy. ‘The 
system is on its trial; only experience can 
decide its merits. However, the public 
need not concern itself very anxiously in 
in this matter. The greatest reform in 
the Army touches the individual soldier, 
and this was begun during the South 
African war. To make every individual 
officer and every individual soldier re- 
sourceful and quick-witted is the beginning 
of military wisdom. Without this new 
force at work in the Army, all the systems 
in the world would not suffice to render 
the soldier an efficient servant of the 


State. Lord Roberts, more than any 
man, is the General of the private 
soldier. 


It is good to hear him speak of the 
private soldiers’ excellencies. He remem- 
bers with pride how nobly they conducted 
themselves in South Africa—‘“ heroes in 
the field and gentlemen in the canton- 
ments ”—and he tells one, with a ring in 
his voice, that even the few charges of 
immorality and violence brought against 
the troops in South Africa were proved to 
be unfounded. 

*“T well remember marching into 
Bloemfontein,” he told me. ‘* The shops 
were closed, the doors locked; we were 
received in a kind of terrified silence. 
But in twenty-four hours the windows 
were unbarred, the doors opened, and 
people were shopping as peacefully and 
as cheerfully as though nothing had hap- 
pened, And I had issued no orders to 
the troops as to their behaviour. I simply 
trusted them.” 

When one thinks that the man who 
swept through South Africa like a whirl- 
wind was the same man who marched to 
Kandahar, one realises something of the 
wonderful adaptability of the British 
soldier. It is this advance with the times 
which makes Lord Roberts so notable a 
figure in our history. He has always kept 
step with the world. You do not find 
him quarrelling with present conditions, 
and harking back to the glories of his 
youth. No; “in the old days” things 
were worse than they are now. ‘The 
soldier of to-day is an infinitely cleverer 
and better and cleaner man than his 
fathers, and just as brave. “We” are 





doing so-and-so nowadays; in the old 
days “‘they” did such-a-thing. 


There is 

















youth in the mind, as well as vigour in 
the body. His stick stabs the ground, he 
glances up at you from under his cap’s 
brim with searching eyes, and his voice 
rings with decision and enthusiasm. “It 
was very different in the old days hy 
And under the cap of this youthful veteran 
there are patches of sticking plaster all 
over the high forehead, one arm is in a 
sling, and under the waistcoat is a broken 
rib. For he has just had an accident in 
the hunting-field. He didn’t know it at 
the time, but he found out afterwards, that 
he had broken a rib. “ Have you ever 
broken a rib ?—No?—Ah, it is rather a 
painful thing at first : you feel the slightest 
movement ; but, as I was saying just now, 
in the old days # 

The typical English soldier! He lives 
simply and temperately ; his element the 
open air; his literature history and bio- 
graphy ; his favourite animal the horse ; 
his keenest enjoyment a great run with 
the hounds. ‘The problems of the modern 
world do not touch him. He has no in- 
clination towards psychological mysteries, 
and he is not interested in the psychical 
investigations which are engaging the 
attention of the philosopher and the man 
of science. Religion is a simple matter 
to him ; he has no difficulty in reconciling 
his profession with the spirit of Christianity, 
no misgiving as to the governance of the 
world and its affairs. ‘To live vigorously 
and uprightly is to him the manifest duty 
of mankind; all those diversions and 
amusements which harden a man’s muscles 
and brace his moral fibres are good and 
profitable. Effeminacy, luxury, ease, and 
subtlety of thinking, are either unwise or 
dangerous. Patriotism is manifestly a 
man’s duty: the Tolstoyan concept is 
outside of nature. And as patriotism 
presents itself so clearly to him as a man’s 
duty, Lord Roberts is a keen Imperialist. 
He is so much a soldier that he can never 
be a politician, but he watches the cam- 
paign of Mr. Chamberlain with interest 
and sympathy. ‘To make the British 
Empire self-supporting, and, above all 
things, to bind it together as one solid 
influence for good in the affairs of the 
world, seems to him the inevitable path 
of our destiny. Long before Mr. Cham- 








berlain’s campaign he was a_fair-trader, 
and long ago he felt convinced that our 
commercial policy would one day have to 
be adjusted to the new conditions of the 
world. 


But all these things are the by- 
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interests of his life ; the supreme concern, 
the consuming passion of his days, is the 
welfare of the Army and the happiness 
and efficiency of the British soldier. Far 
from regarding the Army as a burden and 
a necessary evil, he looks upon it as a 
blessing to the State. So long as it is 
conducted on the just and humane prin- 
ciples governing the British military 
system, he does not see how an army 
can prove anything but a blessing to a 
nation. 

I asked him if he thought we should 

ever come to conscription in this country. 
“‘T do not see how that is possible, with 
our foreign Army,” he answered. “ But 
for the foreign Army, no doubt we should 
have had conscription long ago. As it is 
we shall probably come to some sort of 
cadet system which will insure every boy 
in the country learning at least the rudi- 
ments of defence. There is no reason 
why a military training should not form 
part of the curriculum of every school. 
Such a training is good for boys, and if it 
obtained in our Board Schools it would 
almost certainly conduce to a diminution 
in the numbers of the wastrels and loafers 
whom one sees about the streets. It only 
requires a little more decay of the ancient 
superstition concerning the horrors of the 
barrack-room to find the public welcoming 
a military training in our State schools. 
‘nglishmen, I think, are more and more 
beginning to realise the great benefits, 
both physical and moral, of a military 
training. All the agitation concerning 
physical degeneration points, I think, to 
the adoption by the nation, in some form 
or another, of a thorough and systematic 
military training. It may be that in this 
direction lies the future of national defence. 
But, however that may be, there will 
always exist the need of a very perfect 
and _ swift-striking Army for foreign 
service.” 

Looking back over his long and brilliant 
career, Lord Roberts regards the march 
to Kabul as his best work. ‘The critics, 
he thinks, make too much of the march 
to Kandahar. In that case he had ample 
and picked men, and all that it was 
necessary for him to do was to press on 
as hotly as he could to the relief of the 
garrison. But in the case of Kabul he 
had to oppose an overwhelming enemy 
with a small number of untried troops, 
and he had to carry provisions sufficient 
for the long march and a possibly long 
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siege. He was not concerned by the 


issue of a pitched battle, even with the 
untried troops under his command; but 
he knew, indeed they themselves had told 
him so, that he had to deal with a foe who 
would lie in hiding till the last rations had 
disappeared, and then sweep down upon 
a starving and frozen host and _ utterly 
annihilate it. ‘I profited,” says Lord 
Roberts, “by the disasters of the poor 
fellows who went before me. I made 
the most careful arrangements concerning 
supply, made my dispositions in accord- 
ance with the experience learned by the 
former army, and so was able to pull 
through all right.” 

One of the most affecting memories in 
this extraordinarily vivid and active life is 
his last interview with Queen Victoria. I 
think I am right in saying that Lord 
Roberts was the last of her great servants 
to whom the Queen spoke before her 
final and pathetic collapse. Certainly 
that interview left an indelible impression 
on his mind. Her anxiety for the troops, 
her yearning sympathy for the mourners 
and her regret for the disturbance of the 
world’s peace, were both intense and 
touching. She was, moreover, utterly 
overcome by the death of that most 
amiable and generous soul, the Prince 
Christian Victor. 

To Lord Roberts himself the war in 
South Africa brought the crowning sorrow 
of his life. The manner in which he 
met that sorrow, the fashion in which he 
put it by, and at the call of duty entered 
the field of battle himself, are too fresh in 
the mind of a sympathetic world to need 
any mention in this place. But I may tell 
here a little incident which I heard some 
time before young Roberts’ gallant death, 
illustrating in simple form the pride and 
affection which the Field-Marshal felt for 
his son. A friend of mine told me that 
he was one evening in India dining at 
mess with Lord Roberts, and that the 
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Chief’s son was also present at the table. 
My friend found Lerd Roberts a most 
pleasant and interesting conversationalist, 
and was beginning to congratulate himself 
on his own powers to please, when, to his 
dismay, he found that Lord Roberts had 
grown suddenly dumb. My friend had 
put a question which received no answer, 
but on glancing up he saw that the Chief 
was leaning forward in his chair, with his 
eyes straining and his ears alert, to catch 
every detail of a recent pig-sticking ex- 
perience with which young Roberts was 
beguiling the farther end of the table. 
The light in the father’s eye, his eager- 
ness to catch every word of the story, 
and his evident and most undisguised 
pleasure in his boy’s success, were so 
delightful and human that my _ friend 
instantly forgave him his inattention, and 
treasured up the little incident as his 
happiest memory of the great Chief. 
But Lord Roberts is a soldier before 
everything else. ‘The sorrow which would 
bow and break another man, like the many 
wounds he carries, which would have killed 
a weaker man, is borne by him unflinch- 
ingly as a part of the discipline of life. 
He is affectionate, gentle, and tender ; 
but he is not the sentimentalist of the 
gossipy newspapers. He is strong to 
endure. He is proud to suffer. No 
affliction from heaven, and no injustice 
from man, could ever wring recrimination 
from his lips. It may be that a military 
training tends to lessen a man’s capacity 
for the apprehension of grief, tends to 
obscure in him the full beauty of the 
tendernesses and gentlenesses of life ; and, 
in Lord Roberts’ case, the soldier appears 
to me to be a great deal stronger than 
the idealist. One would say of him, 
there are kindness and affection in this 
soldierly personality; not, there is a 
soldierly character in this gentle  per- 
sonality. ‘Tender as a woman, perhaps ; 


but certainly as hard as nails. 








] “The Sower.” (J. F. Millet.) 


Photo by Braun, Clement, & Co., Paris. 


“HE Writer who discoursed to us 
is a man of inexhaustible enthu- 
siasms, and a copious talker. The 

Painter who listened to him so admirably 
is inarticulate outside his art, a solitary, 
inconspicuous man, with a_ passionate 
regard for Millet, and like him a reader 
of the Psalms and Virgil. I, the third 
member of the party, am apt at brusquely 
changing the direction of a conversation. 
We had foregathered in the studio, at 
the Writer’s request, to hear him read an 
essay he had composed on “Sunlight and 
Movement in Art.” He is one of those 
individuals who talk better than they write. 
His spoken words have some colour ; his 
prose—ugh! It was my firm intention 
to keep him off his manuscript. That 
was not difficult, for his delightful vanity 
is such that a question put quickly, but 
reverently, always diverts him to the fresh 
tack that the interrupter desires. He is 
so pleased to think that people are 
interested in his mental gymnastics. 
Suddenly he cleared his throat, and in 
a lugubrious voice (he always reads his 
own work as if it were the Prayer for 
Aid against all Perils), began —‘‘ In _at- 
tempting to diagnose the subjective as 
opposed to the objective attitude to his 
art of the landscape painter, who sees 
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nature in terms of sunlight and movement, 





we must first differentiate 

This would never do. 

** But, my dear man,” I broke in, “ when 
last we met you were all for Velasquez. 
There was nobody else in the world. 
Why this sudden enthusiasm for sunlight 
and movement ?” 

“Do you know anything about Jacques 
Marie, the French landscape painter ?” he 


asked abruptly. Of course we did not 
answer. ‘Nor do I,” he said; “but 
Jacques Marie has ‘arrived.’ I was 


walking down Bond Street the other day 
when I caught sight of a landscape by 
him in the window of one of those nice 
new little picture galleries, where there 
is always something taking. I looked, 
and the old thrill ran through me. 
Thank God it’s always ready when sheer 
beauty, in faces, in sunsets, in pictures, 
comes my way. And there was sheer 
beauty in the Jacques Marie pastoral 
of the village of Montigny on the 
Loing : moon in evening sky, church, quiet 
conventual buildings, river, green  up- 
lands. Everything touched, just touched 
with light, all pearly pink. The thing 
just shimmered in the shop window. I 
tell you I could have cried at the sudden 
beauty of it.” He stopped. 
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“‘T didn’t mean to tell you about it,” 
continued the Writer; ‘‘but I believe it 
was that pale, gleaming landscape set me 
thinking how new a thing in the world are 
pictures with the real light of day in them 
and the real sun shining. For hundreds 
of years, till Claude set the sun more or 
less in the sky, hardly a painter seems to 
have realised that light is the most beauti- 
ful thing in nature. I'll give you some 
dates about the birth and growth of land- 
scape art,” he added, stooping to gather 
his manuscript from the floor. 

“ Weren’t Rubens and Nicolas Poussin 
earlier than Claude ?” I interposed quickly. 
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he feared the fascination of her colour. 
I do believe many of the old painters 
were really frightened of the light of day. 

“Landscape for centuries was con- 
sidered a sort of love-child or poor 
relation, fit only to form a background 
for figures, Oh, those figures of the 
Poussins, Claude and Salvator Rosa ! 
Why, they were often painted by some- 
body else. Fancy Clausen .asking John 
Bacon to put in his figures for him. 
Yet the art authorities of the present day 
seem to think it’s the right thing. In the 
last edition of the National Gallery cata 
logue the compiler states that the value of 

















From the picture in the Louvre. 


‘*Corot’s ‘Dale,’ so simple yet so profound.” 


“Poussin !” he cried—‘“ Poussin! When 
I was last in Paris I stood doggedly before 
every one of the forty Nicolas Poussins 
in the Louvre, and I emerged from the 
ordeal feeling that nature had gone into 
mourning. What an inexplicable passion 
he had for the brown tree in the fore- 
ground, and masses of bituminous foliage ! 
The windows in Poussin’s landscapes are 
all shut and curtained. It was raining 
when I left the Louvre, early evening, 
with just a glimmer of the spring sun in 
the sky ; and yet the light of Paris under 
those conditions was dazzling compared 
with the light of Poussin’s brightest picture. 
Nicolas Poussin once wrote from Venice 
to say that he must flee from that city, as 


many pictures by Ruysdael and Hobbema 
is enhanced by the presence of figures by 
Adriaen Van de Velde. Enhanced! Great 
Cesar! Figures are warp and woof of a 
landscape as much as trees. Corot knew 
that when he painted his “ Macbeth and 
the Witches” in the Wallace Collection. 
Those figures are as surely an integral part 
of the picture as the tower of the West- 
minster Roman Catholic cathedral is part 
of the main building. Corot’s pictorial 
vision saw them, as he saw the pearly, 
orange-flecked sky, and the light filtering 
through the trees. I watched Alfred East 
the other day painting, what our good 
ancestors would have called a landscape 
with figures. The picture, a harvest scene, 
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was well forward, when his hand suddenly 
dropped from the sky to the foreground 
and the brushes left three great splashes 
of paint there—one purple, one blue, and 
one a dull yellow. ‘They balanced the 
colour-harmony of the picture ; they were 
glowing notes just in the right place—his 
colour instinct had set them there without 
premeditation ; but I wondered how those 
arbitrary splashes of colour could be made 
to have any significance in the design of 
the picture. A few minutes later his hand 
again dropped to them. With a few twirls 
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of the sun, sparkling, glittering, flooding 
everything with a shimmer of haze, such 
as you see itin Monet, Pissaro, and Sisley, 
and in a few of our English ‘ sun-seekers ’ 
—never. ‘The Dutchmen, those astonish- 
ing people, flooded their interiors with the 
light of day, and sent the sun-rays in shafts 
of light down the walls of courtyards, as 
in that lovely De Hooch in the Wallace 
Collection, ‘Interior with Woman and 
Boy.’ Her skirt, what a glorious red! ‘The 
light on the courtyard wall, how luminous 


itis! But the Dutchmen, for the most 

















From the Luxembourg. 


**Daumier’s ‘Thieves fighting 


of the brush the masses of purple and 
blue became dancing figures in gala cos- 
tume, and the yellow splash a laden hay 
waggon. ‘That’s the way to paint a land- 
scape with figures.” 

The Painter gurgled. 

“But, I say!” continued the Writer, 
“T haven’t begun my paper yet. Now do 
listen. ‘In attempting to diagnose——’” 

“One moment,” I said. “In your 
search for sunlight and movement through 
the galleries of London and the Continent, 
tell us, did you find much before, say, 1600?” 

He took the bait like a gudgeon. 

“Movement of a kind—yes. Sunlight 
—hardly ever, The full glow and glare 








whilst the donkey runs away.’” 


part, painted the pale sunshine of Holland, 
not the sun colour of the south. How 
could they ?” 

“ But before 1600 ?” I interposed. 

“What a man you are for dates! Well, 
Velasquez, born in 1599, just comes within 
your limit. He could do almost anything 
if it occurred to him to do it, and once it 
occurred to him to paint sunlight. It 
shines royally in that brilliant passage 
between the figures of Spinola and the 
Dutch commander in ‘The Surrender of 
Breda.’ There is air and light in Velas- 
quez’s other landscapes, but no sunshine. 
Titian and his fellow Venetians of course 
saw the sun, but as an accessory to the 
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Luxembourg. 


“And that runaway cow of Dupre’s,—do you remember it?” 


figure. ‘There are few lovelier things in ‘Giuliano’ portrait at the National 
painting than the blue backgrounds of Gallery ; but with Titian sunshine meant 
Titian, or that open window in Lotto’s the glare of reflected light rather than 

















Luxembourg. 
“Here’s a photograph of Emile Adan’s ‘ Ferryman’s Daughter.’” 
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the direct beams. I've seen 
figures in shaded Venetian door- 
ways, just bathed in the Titian 
glamour. And do you remember 
the trees, and the light behind 
them, in Bellini’s ‘ Death of 
St. Peter Martyr’ in the National 
Gallery? Ah! But really I must 
get to my essay.” 

“How about Rubens and 
Rembrandt ?” I asked. 

The Writer shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘I’ve tried to like 
Rubens’ big ‘ Rainbow’ land- 
scape at the Wallace Collection : 
it has a sultry glow, and time 
has given the colour the all-over 
richness that time alone can 
give ; but there’s no light in the 
picture, not even in the rainbow. 
There’s a landscape by him in 
the National Gallery, with a 
great hanging painty sun and 
windows flushed with light, and 
of course I realise the bigness 
and the power of his ‘ Chateau 
de Stein, and the ‘Spring,’ 
‘Summer,’ and ‘ Winter’ in the 
series. ‘They may be great art, 
but they’re not the light of day. 
Rembrandt has sealed his golden 
brown all over his ‘Ideal Land- 
scape’ in the Wallace Collection ; 
but the air isn’t airy, and birds 
would drop dead in that atmos- 
phere. There was a Haarlem 
painter called Wynants who saw 
the loveliness of light and an- 
nounced it, as Ruysdael felt the 
dignity of nature’s 
gloom. Go to the 
National Gallery and 
enjoy him, and while 
you are there rest and k 
be thankful for Hob- \ 
bema’s ‘Showery ff 
Weather’ and ‘Avenue,’ “é 
Koninck’s ‘View in 
Holland,’ and some of the land- 
scapes of Adriaen and William 
Van de Velde. And when you 
go the Wallace Collection don’t 
forget Cuyp’s sunlight and 
shadows falling across the road i 
and illuminating the distant 
water in his ‘ Landscape with ‘What a swing there is in Steinlen's figure of a workman 
an Avenue,’ and the man Hac- marching down the road singing !” 
kaert’s ‘Avenue in a Wood,’ 
with the pattern of the sunlight on the ground and the timid flecks of it on the 
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trees. Oh yes! it was the Dutchman 
who first began to walk about in the open 
air, to use his eyes, and to be unafraid 
of what he saw.” 

“ But you have travelled rather beyond 
the year 1600,” I remarked placidly. 
“Did you not find anybody else before 
that date?” 

He reflected for a minute, rustling the 
leaves of his manuscript. 

“Have I spoken about Adam Elsheimer 
and Joachim Patinir? Patinir was born 
frightfully early—something before 1500. 
He was truly a pioneer of the light of day. 
I love little Patinir. He has a way of 
starting out from a crowd with a smile. 
He opens a window in dark galleries, and 
you see the day. Once, when wandering 
through the basement rooms of the Prado 





r 


“Tf Claude first set the sun in the sky, 
Turner set it blazing and glowing and 
scintillating and sparkling over his be- 
loved romantic earth. I could talk for 
days of that great man. As the sun fer- 
tilises and colours life, so ‘Turner fertilised 
and coloured the great whirling movement 
of modern experimental art. Oh yes, I 
know all about Constable and his triumph 
at the Salon of 1824 with his ‘ Hay-wain,’ 
He revealed to the French Romantics 
what had been hidden from Rubens and 
Rembrandt in landscape, from Claude 
and the Poussins—that the rain wets and 
the wind blows, that nature is more 
squirrel than slug. Corot, ‘Troyon, Rous- 
seau, Millet, Michel, Daubigny, Dupré 
—all these great men, who saw nature 
largely, drank from the Constable river. 


‘Henri Martin's great ‘Mowing,’ which was one of the sensations of the Salon of 1903.” 
(Portion of picture.) 


Museum at Madrid, I suddenly came upon 
seven Patinirs. It was a jolly meeting. 
The little man was quite new to me. I 
knew him only by the reference in Albert 
Durer’s diary to ‘ Joachim, the good land- 
scape painter’; but with those landscapes 
at the Prado he started out as a milestone 
along the dim road of the past, announcing 
to a sooty world that trunks of trees are 
not always brown, and that foliage is 
sometimes green. This old Fleming 
greeted me again the other day at the 
National Gallery with his aerial, silvery- 
blue ‘Landscape— River Scene.’ Yes; 
little Patinir was friendly with the day- 
light. Not with the sunshine as Cuyp and 
Claude saw it, not with the glory of the 
sun-colour that Turner saw (you know 
your Ruskin), but with the daylight— 
plein-air. 


You will see the birth of Corot’s feathery 
trees in his ‘Leaping Horse,’ in the 
Diploma Gallery ; but Turner has out- 
stripped Constable in the race of influence 
and inspiration. He’s the father of 
Impressionism, of sunlight and movement. 
All the loveliness of modern landscape, 
shimmering light and iridescent colour, 
dates from him. His _ successors—the 
pointillists, the dividers of tones and so 
on-—work scientifically. ‘Turner reached 
the goal by instinct. Look at his ‘Ap- 
proach to Venice,’ his ‘ Rain, Steam and 
Speed ’—a dozen of them in the National 
Gallery—and wonder! Go down into 
the cellars and stand before his slight 
water colours, pulsating with sunshine 


and movement—his ‘ Running Wave on 
a Cross-tide,’ his ‘ Breaking Wave on a 
Beach,’ his ‘Sunshine on Sea,’ and_ his 
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colour dreams of Venice and Lucerne. 
The modern ‘loveliness of the world’ 
movement, English as well as French, is 
all in ‘Turner, and the latest French 
criticism is proud to call him master. 
Read M. le Sizeranne! ‘All the torches 
from 1825 to 1870,’ he says, ‘that have 
shed a new light upon art have in turn 
been lit at Turner’s flame !’” 

The Writer paused a moment to regain 
his breath. ‘The Painter made a remark, 
not quite intelligible; but the name of 
Ruskin was audible, for he dwelt on it 
lingeringly. 
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prefer the sober sunshine of those new 
galleries in the Louvre where the ‘Thomy- 
Thiéry collection is housed: such a 
picture as Corot’s ‘Dale,’ so simple yet 
so profound, with its carpet of broad 
spaces of shine and shadow ; or Troyon’s 
majestic ‘Oxen Going to Work.’ How 
splendidly he focussed the whole scene! 
—the mass of noble beasts against the 
ample sky in the very nip of morning. 
It’s a cold sun, but it penetrates the 
picture. And that runaway cow of 
Dupré’s—do you remember it? Isn't 
the movement of the boy and_ beast 

















“That astonishing study of sunshine, ‘Gleaners Coming Home.’” (George Clausen, A.R.A.) 


The Writer brought his fist heavily to 
the table. ‘Of course Ruskin was right 
about Turner —tremendously right, as he 
nearly always was. He had the defects 
of his qualities ; sometimes he overstated 
his case, like certain modern painters of 
sunlight. Nobody who has seen the 
Salons of the past ten years, and the 
weird exhibitions of the ‘ Independents ’ 
in Paris, doubts that. I have no use for 
extravagancies: brilliant purple shadows 
that leap out at you from the picture, 
and the kind of vivid, highly-keyed 
sunshine picture that makes you blink. I 


stunning? But you fellows had better 
by far let me read my paper. It’s all 
down there in chronological order. Oh! 
here’s a photograph of Daumier’s ‘ Thieves 
Fighting while the Donkey runs away.’ 
Rare movement, that, eh? Daumier was 
a tremendous swell. Here’s a photograph 
of Emile Adan’s ‘Ferryman’s Daughter.’ 
She is really pushing the punt along. 
Every muscle of her lithe body goes to 
the stroke.” 

The Painter mentioned the name of 
Degas. 

‘** He’s one of the masters of movement. 
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“ Arnesby Brown's ‘Bridge’ is a typical example... 


The flying tulle and the twinkling feet of 
his ballet girls—why, it’s final! How 
Ruskin would have hated the narrow 
room of Degas’s imagination! But there’s 
place for all.in the caravanserai of art: 
for the fugitive grace of the skirts of 
Degas’s ballet girls, as for the grand 
rhythmic movement of ‘Titian’s ‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne,’ or ‘Tintoretto’s towering 
St. Mark at Milan.” 

Here I think the Painter and myself 
showed signs of fatigue; but the Writer 
was now firmly set in the saddle of his 
hobby-horse, with the open country before 
him. He described at length, and with 
much animation, a visit he had recently 
paid to M. Durand-Ruel’s private collec- 
tion in Paris of pictures by Impressionists, 

“It’s an astonishing collection. Every 
wall of every room in the house is 
crowded with pictures by those brilliant 
and dexterous men, Manet, Monet, 
Degas, Renoir, Pissaro, and _ Sisley. 
Again I fell under the spell of Degas’s 
vivid talent ; there I realised the sweep 
of Renoir’s accomplishment. What a 
lovely quality his picture ‘At the Piano’ 
has! It was a dark day, the sky was a 


. of movement in sunlight.’ 


mass of leaden cloud; but those walls 
were a storehouse of light and colour, 
and I left the house with the sunshine 
of the South glimmering between me 
and the drab streets. And yet I was not 
quite content. ‘There is something lack- 
ing in these men. ‘They are like volatile 
and precocious children, who startle us 
by their revolutionary ideas and_ witty 
fancies. But I don’t want pick-me-ups ; 
I want my emotions to be pulled at in 
the way fishermen drag a boat up the 
beach. If only, I thought, as I walked 
through the streets of Paris, one could 
scatter some of their glitter and gaiety 
and young-eyed vision into the grand 
conceptions of Claude or Ruysdael, or 
even of our own strong Richard Wilson! 
And while thus dreaming, I saw in a 
print shop in the Avenue de l’Opéra an 
etching of Millet’s ‘Sower.’ There was 
the right, real thing. How exquisitely 
simple, yet how packed with knowledge, 
is the movement of that solitary figure! 
It’s Shakspearean. Steinlen has also the 
rare qualities of simplicity and unity of 
vision. He works for the press; he 
turns out hundreds of drawings. It is 
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apparently as easy to him as talking is 
tome. At his best his line is unrivalled. 
What a swing there is in his figure of a 
workman marching down the road sing- 
ing!—and that little landscape behind, 
isn’t it jolly? This unity of impression, 
this power of focussing the vision, of 
rejecting the unessential, which Steinlen 
has, which Whistler had, which in the 
darker moods of landscape Lhermitte, 
Peppercorn, and Aumonier have, which 
the Barbizon men had so supremely, I 
miss from the work of Henri Martin. 
His great ‘Mowing’ picture, which was 
one of the sensations of the Salon of 
1903, has sunshine in abundance, and 
movement too ; but it’s overdone. There’s 
too great a blaze of sunshine, too many 
figures in action; the eye is disturbed, 
not soothed. But that is the charac- 
teristic of so much modern art. It is 
designed to titillate, to make us jump, 
not gently to stimulate our emotions. | 
want a picture to leave on me the effect 
of a glass of cold water on a broiling 
day, or of the beginning of Parsifal, or 
of the first plunge into the deep waters 


of a summer sea. I think I'll pui that 
little bit into my essay, It’s. rather 
pretty. One moment.” 


While he was writing, the Painter thrust 
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into my hand a pamphlet by Mr. George 
Moore with this passage marked: “ When 
will the French heresy of clear painting 
be over and done with?” I was about 
to read it aloud, when I observed that 
the Writer had turned to the first page of 
his essay, and was preparing to orate. 
Leaning towards him, I said softly, “‘ How 
about painters of sunlight and movement 
in this country in recent years ?” 

“Henry Moore, certainly! He was 
the finest painter of the sea who has 
ever lived. There is exquisite moveinent 
and sunlight in his ‘Summer Breeze in 
the Channel’ at the Diploma Gallery. 
It’s all a shimmer of light and the onward 
sweep of waves. I go there on November 
days ; and I never pass the Tate Gallery 
without running in to look at J. J. 
Shannon’s lovely sunlight picture of ‘The 
Flower Girl.’ Many of our younger men 
have painted the sunshine extremely well. 
British sobriety has kept them from the 
eccentricities and wilfulness of certain 
members of the French glare-and-glitter 
school. Do you remember, a few years 
one of the critics announced the 
arrival of the sun on the Academy walls 
by calling the article ‘The Hero of the 
Hour’? Among those who dragged his 
chariot through the portals of Burlington 


ago, 
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““Oxen going to Work —Morning.” 


(Troyon.) 
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Cc. W. Furse, A.R.A. 


* Furse’s ‘Diana of the Uplands’ is another typical example of movement in air with the sun.” 


House were Mr. La Thangue, Mr. Clausen, 
Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Arnesby Brown, 
Mr. Fred Hall, Mr. Adrian Stokes, and 
Mr. Tuke. Of them all, Mr. La Thangue, 
ever since he escaped from the shroud 
of blackness that enveloped his earlier 
pictures, is the most determined apostle 


of the sunshine. He is a realist, a truth- 
teller; but his radiant pictures fail to 
please me altogether, because he paints 
all he sees. It’s as if he held up a frame 
before him in some sun-drenched southern 
country and just painted all that came 
within the four sides. He understands 
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SUNLIGHT 


the wonder of the sunlight direct, veiled, 
reflected ; but I feel that it’s an arbitrary 
square of the pastoral that he paints, 
the incidental, not the integral, as Millet 
did in ‘ The Sower,’ and—yes—as Claude 
did in ‘The Enchanted Castle. His 
sun-pictures this year are too jumpy. 
Isee them as a succession of bright 
incidents on a_ perpendicular canvas. 
I do not look back and back, through 
and through, plane after plane, as in 
Velasquez’s ‘Meninas.’ But there are 
lovely passages in them—those three 
figures seated out on the grass in the 
sunlight in ‘A Ligurian Cradle,’ and 
the sun-baked face and white apron 
of the woman in ‘A Sussex Farm.’ 
Something of the same want of unity 
—that word to me is like King Charles’s 
head—I find in one of Clausen’s pictures, 
that astonishing study of sunshine, 
‘Gleaners going Home.’ ‘They carry the 
sun with them as they walk ; they’re 
absorbed in heat and colour. It’s like 
shot silk, the way the sun shoots and 
shimmers through the picture. And yet 
I can't help calling the design ugly. 
The figures are too crowded, they over- 
weight the picture, and I feel that if 
the frame were not well made they 
would bulge out. But his ‘ Wiliow Trees 
at Sunset’ is beautiful—a picture of 
the year, the grand manner, plus the 
modern sensitive feeling for light and 
tone. And how he’s caught the hoar- 
frost sparkle in ‘A Frosty March 
Morning’! and those broad spaces of 
outlying country in his ‘ Beanfield,’ away 
there in the sun-coloured distance—they’re 
a joy!” 

“Such enthusiasm is refreshing,” I 
remarked, 

“It’s real, anyway. Enthusiasm helps 
you along better than grizzling. But 
there’s_ still more to uncork. I don’t 
think the movement of cattle in sunshine 
has ever been better painted than in 
Arnesby Brown’s ‘The Bridge.’ The 
huddle of the beasts on the bridge, the 
breaking away of the leaders, and that 
white cow in front, all the colours of 
the palette in her body-—how superbly 
she is drawn and modelled! ‘There’s 
sunshine for you, studied and caught— 
the wisp of fire that makes her tail, the 
light that runs along her back and glows 
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through her ears, the flying dust, the 
sense of heat, and those faint purple 
shadows lurking in the road. And it’s 
all so reticent. 

“ Other pictures of sunshine ? There’s 
Alfred East’s glowing Japanese landscape, 
Swan’s sunny ‘ Young Bathers,’ Stanhope 
Forbes’s still, sunlit sea beyond his ‘ Seine 
Boat,’ the level sun-glow on parts of 
Brangwyn’s ‘ Departure of Lancaster for 
the East Indies,’ ‘Tuke’s sun-worshipper 
in ‘The Morning Sun,’ Fred Hall’s 
‘Silver and Gold,’ and Walter Donne’s 
‘Golden Dawn’; but I like the drawing 
and tone of Donne’s foreground houses 
better than his sunshine. Of pictures 
that have the true light of morning or 
evening, not the glare of the noon sun, 
I remember with abiding pleasure Alfred 
East’s ‘Morning at Montreuil,’ the true 
Corot dawn-of-day feeling, Wetherbee’s 
pastorals, and two little pictures by men 
whose work is new to me— David Davies’s 
tender study of moonlight, ‘The Village 
Inn,’ and the sensitive colour, air, and 
space of Leslie J. Skelton’s ‘Storm-Cloud.’ 
But you fellows encourage me to ramble 
on as if I were compiling a catalogue. 
And I’ve said nothing about Charles 
Furse. If you were to ask me which 
of all the portraits in the exhibition I 
should pick to hang on my walls, I’d 
choose without a doubt his ‘ Lilac Gown’ 
—delicate light, a delicate figure, delicate 
painting, delicate movement—sheer beauty 
all of it. And as Arnesby Brown’s 
‘Bridge’ is my typical example among 
this year’s pictures of movement in sun- 
light, so Furse’s ‘ Diana of the Uplands’ 
stands as my typical example of move- 
ment in air with the sun—what’s the 
phrase ?—implicit, not explicit. Here’s 
‘the wind on the heath, brother,’ with 
the flying ribbons of her hat, the pretty 
wind-blown lilac dress, the dogs straining 
at the leash, all helping to give the sensa- 
tion of movement through that airy down 
country. Hulloa! it’s past six. I’ve been 
rambling on for over an hour. We must 
really settle to business. For pity’s sake 
don’t interrupt any more.” 

The evil moment could be no longer 
delayed. We resigned ourselves to the 
inevitable. The light went out of his 
face, and with clerical gravity he began 
to read : “ In attempting to diagnose ss 
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THE LIFE OF 


BY ALICE 


: H, it’s a lovely life, the life of a 
nun!” The speaker gave a 
short sigh, as if she mentally 

contrasted it with the life of care and 

worry that was her own lot. We were 
standing beside our luggage in the bare 

whitewashed ante-room, furnished with a 

large plaster crucifix and a solitary chair, 

outside the door of the Benedictine Con- 
vent at Bayeux. My companion, a middle- 
aged woman in black, was bringing her 
little girl, a child of ten, to the convent 
to school; and I had been ill, and was 
seeking a fortnight’s rest within its walls. 
We had travelled together from South- 
ampton, unaware of our common destina- 
tion, catching glimpses of each other at 
railway stations and hotels, till, becoming 
by degrees the persisting feature in the 
shifting and sliding scene, we found 
ourselves standing together outside the 
convent door, united in our desire for 
admittance. The child, who had a pale 
face and long dark hair, kept close to her 
mother, and looked about her with shy, 
wondering eyes. Her mother’s look rested 
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on her now and again with satisfaction. 
She, at least, would be out of the troublous 
world for some time to come. 

“It’s a very good Order, and*the school 
is excellent: she'll come back with her 
head full of all sorts of learning,” she said, 
and smiled from a background of tears, 
as if to muster up courage for the coming 
parting. 

““T believe they are very strict,” I said. 

The child clung closer to her mother, 
“Will they be cross?” she asked plaint- 
ively. 

I hastened to explain that I referred to 
their way of life. ‘ They never go outside 
the convent walls,” I said. 

A little door behind a grating was pulled 
back, and a good-humoured face framed 
in the white linen gusmpe and black veil 
of a nun looked out at us inquiringly. 

“Ah!” she said, when we had explained 
who we were, “I will fetch the nun who 
speaks English”; and she disappeared, 
shutting the little door again. 

In another minute a donne, in a white 
Normandy cap, came to invite us and our 
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trunks into the vestibule before the front 
door. The patron saint of the convent, Saint 
Benedict, presided over this apartment, 
looking down with benign scrutiny from 
a niche in the wall on those who craved 
admittance. We were kept waiting 
a minute or so, and then a sound of 
voices within silenced ours, and turned 
us attentive to the door. In another 
moment the bolts grated and the door 
opened. A welcoming hand was held out 
to help us over the doorstep, and we found 
ourselves gathered into a little group of 
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with such sudden vividness that it re- 
mained there, a bright vision, long after 
I had unpacked my things, had some 
tea, and settled into my rooms. Even 
after I had laid my tired head on the 
pillow I could see nothing The 
black-robed figures, with faces set in severe 
white linen, the gold device shining on 
their breasts, and their gracious gestures 
of welcome, had left a picture framed in 
the arch of the long corridor that faded 
only into my dreams. 

Hitherto I had looked upon nuns as 


else. 

















The court of the Convent. 


nuns in the corridor, and the door shut 
upon the outer world. 

We had stepped from the cold, dull 
shade of strange streets into warm, friendly 
sunshine. ‘There was a confused murmur 
of ah’s and mais’s and oui’s; smiles and 
laughter, as we answered friendly queries 
about our journey in halting French ; 
and then I found myself detached from 
the group and led away to my rooms by 
a young nun with a serene brow and large 
brown eyes, who treated me at once as 
if she had known me all my life. 

_ The picture of the group of nuns 
inside the door had flung itself on my 
iMagination, blurred and dazed by travel, 





sad, solitary, and inhuman women, who 
shut themselves off from the pleasures 
and interests of life by way of a penance, 
and spent their time in self-mortification 
and prayer. But these nuns looked like 
ordinary human beings. They seemed 
happy and cheerful; they even laughed 
and made jokes. They diffused, more- 
over, a spirit of kindly sympathy that was 
soothing and comforting to my worried 
nerves, and that at once dispelled all 
feelings of shyness. When I awoke in 
the morning this impression was. still 
fresh. I felt full of interest in this new 
world, anxious to see more of it, to make 
new friends. My eager curiosity was a 
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looking into both—light, airy rooms, 
with polished floors and simple furni- 
ture, and kept beautifully clean by 
the sisters, one of them polishing the 
floor every day with her foot tied up 
ina duster. Nothing could be more 
suggestive of the cleanliness that is 
next to godliness than the plump 
little French bed in the corner of 
my room, covered with a_ spotless 
white quilt, with an illuminated Lord’s 
Prayer in a dark wooden frame on 
the wall at the head, and a crucifix 
and holy water vessel at the side. 
My curiosity was stirred by the 
windows of the nuns’ cells, which | 
could see from the gardens: three 
storeys of tall French windows with 
white dimity curtains, which, when 
open to the gardens and the sky, 
disclosed white walls, a white door 
with a gold device on it, and the 
white curtains of the bed—a_ back- 
ground that showed up the figure of 
a nun, who was moving to and fro 
in one of the cells, in sharp relief. 








The back garden. 


little baffled by the quiet reserve of the 
sister who called me and did my rooms. 
She was courteous and friendly, but be- 
tween her soul and mine I could not but 
feel an impenetrable barrier, which it 
would take more than my tentative tapping 
to break down. 

After a breakfast consisting of a plentiful 
supply of café au Zait, a long loaf, and a 
little brown pot of butter, brought to my 
room, I went forth on a voyage of investi- 
gation of my surroundings. ‘The convent 
covers a good deal of ground: the main 
building consisting of the chapel and 
infirmary ; the nuns’ quarters and the wing 
occupied by the school form three sides 
of a quadrangle, round a sort of Place, 
with grass, chestnut trees, and beds of 
begonias, while the rest spreads itself 
around in wings and courtyards. Outside 
these lie the gardens, and then the high 
white walls by which the whole is  sur- 
rounded. Down a flight of stone steps, 
on a lower level than the rest, are several 
courtyards, communicating with each 
other by arched passages, and with narrow 
dark wood staircases, leading up to sets 
of rooms. One of these, consisting of a 
sitting-room and a bedroom, had been 
assigned to me. They were in a wing 
between two courts, and with windows 


From my conversation with the sister 

in the morning I had gathered that 

the nuns’ quarters were not shown to 
visitors, so with this distant and un- 
satisfying glimpse I had to be content. 
My meals were brought to my room in 

a white covered basket by a Novice. In- 
stead of the usual black veil she wore one 
of white linen. She was a simple, friendly 
creature, as fresh and clean as a milk- 
maid, and with a look of inward content 
and serenity, ever on the verge of a 
smile, and ready at a glance from me to 
expand into dimples. She always smiled 
a greeting as she came in at the door, 
and putting the basket down, would pro- 
ceed to lay the table with a cloth and 
crockery kept in a cupboard in the wall. 
Then she would take out the contents 
of the basket—five little f/a¢/s in quaint 
dishes and a bottle of red wine—and lay 
them on the table. One of the A/ats was 
always soup, and another fruit— pears or 
peaches from the convent walls. Some- 
times the repast began with a slice of 
ripe yellow melon. The Novice was 
always much concerned to know whether 
I liked the various dishes, and so dis- 
tressed if I left one untouched that I felt 
constrained to eat everything she brought 
me, whether I liked it or not. The nuns 
were such picturesque figures, carrying 
these large white baskets about the court- 
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yards and up the staircases to the various 
rooms, that I found myself continually 
going to the window to watch them as 
they came and went. 

In fact, after a day or two spent in the 
convent, I found myself living in a state 
of fascinated observation of the convent 
life. My curiosity about the nuns grew 
intense. The most trivial incidents con- 
nected with them, the merest glimpse, 
enchained my imagination. I longed to 
pierce through the veil of mystery that 
surrounded them, to follow them to their 
white cells, to kneel beside them in chapel, 
to hear their confession—in short, to see 
into their souls. My especial admiration 
was a nun with a profile like Giotto’s 
Dante, who waited on the rooms on the 
opposite side of the courtyard, carrying the 
white baskets of food to and fro. ‘There 
was something medizval and severe about 
her sinuous figure, something impressive 
and dignified in her walk. Every morning 
she used to carry a pot of coffee across 
the courtyard, and disappear up one of the 
dark staircases, reminding me in some way 
of a picture in an old illu- 
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of instruction as to the manner of 
managing this particular fireplace to 


Sister Marie, who stood handing her the 
things as she wanted them, all her move- 
ments were restrained, graceful, exactly 
suited to the task. After applying the 
match they both watched the flame 
licking its way through the logs and up 
the chimney, the one kneeling, the other 
standing. ‘Then Mére Angélique rose, and 
with a brisk “‘Ca va maintenant!” and 
a quick smile at me, retreated down the 
wooden staircase, and I could hear her 
footsteps going across the courtyard to 
attend to other duties. ‘‘ How vulgar they 
make one feel!” I thought—even the 
nuns who do the menial work of sweeping 
the rooms and lighting the fires, with 
their simple black gowns, their snowy 
white linen, and the dignity and courtesy 
of their manners. When rooms were 
being prepared for visitors Mére Angélique 
was always to be seen going about the 
courts, carrying pictures, looking-glasses, 
writing materials ; so that I often caught 
sight of her. But though I had been 





minated missal. Another 
nun who attracted me greatly 
by her appearance was Mére 
Angélique. Each nun had 
her own department: while 
one swept and dusted the 
rooms, another brought the 
meals, and another was 
“mistress of the bath.” 
Meére Angélique, I was told, 
“soccupe des feus et des 
meubles.” She was a middle- 
aged nun, with a tall spare 
figure and a great air of dis- 
tinction. ‘There was a look 
of pride and reserve in her 
bearing, a careworn expres- 


sion in her eyes, and a 
divine sympathy in her 
smile. Iwas cold one morn- 


ing, and asked for a fire ; 
and Mére Angélique, accom- 
panied by the sister who did 
my rooms, came to light it. 
She fascinated me at first 
sight, and I found myself 
absorbed in watching her. 
As she knelt at the open 
fireplace, piled the shavings, 
and laid the logs carefully 
and skilfully, now and then 














looking up to give a word 
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introduced to her over the lighting of the 
fire, I never ventured to address her. 
There was something detached and un- 
approachable about her, as if, though her 
body still worked in this world, her soul 
were already in another. 

Now and then, as on the day I arrived, 
a picture would spring suddenly to the 
foreground of the panorama, and leave 
so vivid an impression that for some time 
afterwards I could see nothing else. On 
one occasion it was that of a young nun 
(she looked not more than twenty) who 
fled across the courtyard with five or 
six children after her (about a dozen 
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open doorway that led to the gardens, 
leaving an impression of the swinging 
grace of some young creature of the 
woods. 

It was early September when I paid my 
visit, and the first few days were chill and 
autumnal. ‘Then came a fine interval, 
the greater part of which I spent in the 
gardens. ‘They consisted of three large 
kitchen gardens enclosed within high 
white walls. Corners here and there 
were given up to flower-beds, to beehives, 
and to small greenhouses with plants 
for the chapel; but the main part was 
filled with vegetables and fruit trees. 
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The Nuns’ Chapel. 


were spending their holidays at the con- 
vent) in a game of hide-and-seek. She 
ran with a light, springing step, her veil 
and draperies flying behind her. ‘They 
disappeared into the archway beneath my 
room, and from the other window I saw 
them emerge, a flying column, into the next 
court. At the doorway of the opposite 
corner, near a group of shrubs and _flower- 
ing hydrangeas, she pulled up short, and 
with a warning finger to her lip, stood for 
a moment listening. Then with a “ Gently, 
they’re coming !” she doubled, and head- 
ing her little troop, flew back the way she 
had come, and disappeared through an 


Apple-trees and plum-trees bordered the 
paths, and pears and peaches spread their 
neatly trained branches over the walls. 
The rest was filled with vegetables ; great 
patches of cabbages, rows of beans, beds 
of turnips, carrots, onions, artichokes, 
lettuces, and sweet-smelling herbs. Two 
of the gardens had pumps for water ; 
the other, which was nearest to the 
kitchens, dairy, and poultry-yard, had a 
shallow well, surrounded by a low brick 
wall, with steps leading down to the water. 
From this the nuns fetched water for 
domestic purposes, in large earthenware 
jugs. Rows of these picturesque objects 
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were generally to be seen standing ready 
for use on the brick wall. In this garden 
there was a hint of the outer world in a 
pair of large wooden gates, heavily barred 
and padlocked, and with planks so closely 
fitting that not so much as a chink was 
allowed for curiosity as to what lay beyond. 
With the exception of a few wrinkled old 
men whom I used to meet pottering about 
with wheelbarrows and spades, the nuns 
were the sole gardeners, each, as in the 
work indoors, having her own department. 
One looked to the vegetables, another to 
the fruit, one managed the bees, another 
the poultry, one took charge of the green- 
houses, another of the flower-beds. ‘The 
nun who managed the greenhouses had 
the true gardener’s touch, to judge by 
the cuttings that filled the shelves, and 
that looked each one as fresh and healthy 
as if it had just pushed up out of the 
earth. I noticed a whitewash cross on 
some of her flower-pots, while others had 
a dab of blue; and here and there on 
the shelves among the plants were little 
plaster casts of saints and virgins. ‘These 
signs made me wonder how much of her 
success she owed to the intervention of 
her favourite saint. 

One day it was so hot that I sat and 
basked in a sunny corner near one of the 
greenhouses all the morning. At my back 
the white wall was warm with sunshine. 
Against it a pear-tree leaned lazily, sunning 
its fruit. Before me stretched a patch of 
magnificently grown cabbages, glistening 
with recent raindrops. A chaffinch darted 
to and fro over them, dropping occasion- 
ally for an unwary caterpillar. I had a 
book on my knee, but my eyes wandered 
over the garden watching the nuns at 
work. Near me an elderly, weatherbeaten 
nun, enveloped in a coarse sacking apron, 
and with a straw hat of the mushroom 
shape on the top of her veil, was busy 
with a wheelbarrow and a wooden rake, 
now and then diving in among the cab- 
bages, which were almost up to her waist. 
Farther off, down the path in which I was 
seated, a young sister was up a ladder 
picking peaches from a tree on the wall 
into her apron. She was a comely creature, 
healthy and sunburnt, and with a glow in 
her cheeks that rivalled that of the fruit 
she was gathering. And in the distance, 
beyond the cabbages, my eyes were 
fascinated by a picture of two young 
nuns, with faces like medizval saints, 
knee-deep in begonias and roses, picking 
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flowers for the chapel into a large basket. 
Their black veils and white gudmfpes, 
caught now and then by the gentlest of 
breezes, their movements as they leant 
over the flower-beds or stretched their 
arms to the roses, the gold devices on 
their breasts swaying and glistening in 
the sun, made a picture to give wings to 
imagination. Beyond them the austere 
white buildings of the nuns’ quarters, 
with the long open windows and white 
curtains fluttering in the breeze, formed 
a fitting background. 

A plump, good-humoured-looking nun 
passed me on her way to take the honey 
from the hives, and smiled at me so 
encouragingly that I asked if 1 might go 
with her. I followed her to a corner of 
the garden where a dozen beehives, with 
conical straw coverings, stood with their 
backs to the wall, and watched her busy 
among the bees, doing the greater part of 
her work with fearless bare hands. 

“Est-ce-qu’elles ne vous piquent pas?” 
I ventured. ; 

“ Quelquefois, madame,” she replied 
cheerfully, and continued her work. 

On mornings such as this, when the air 
was brisk and full of sunshine, there was 
a feeling of busy activity about the gardens. 
Every one had something to do, and was 
going. about it in a quiet, methodical 
manner. Towards evening, when a ten- 
derer light came over the sky, this busy 
activity sank to a dreamy contemplation. 
The convent bell, which earlier in the 
day had suggested the common task, now 
called up thoughts of eternity and the 
peace that passeth understanding. ‘The 
nuns that passed one on their way from 
chapel had their eyes filled with the light 
of another world. The twilight seemed 
transfigured with the light of eternity. 

After I had been about a week in the 
convent I heard one morning, rather to 
my dismay, that the nuns had all gone 
into Retreat fora week. My glimpses now 
became few and far between. I no longer 
saw them walking about the gardens, or 
popping in and out of the cloisters. The 
windows of their cells were for the most 
part closed, and the white curtains drawn. 
My curiosity in this thickened mystery 
grew more acute. I lived in a passion of 
observation—pondering and gazing, gazing 
and pondering, strainirig my eyes into the 
fathomless night of the unknown. What 
were they doing behind those curtains ? 
What sort of penances were they inflicting 
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on themselves? What were they praying 
for in those long vigils in the chapel ? 
Their religious life, the main part of their 
existence, filled the horizon—surrounded 
me on every side, but was hidden from 
me by so impenetrable a veil that the 
attempt to see through it left me baffled 
and powerless. 

I consoled myself by going to Salut, 
which took place every evening at half- 
past six during the Retreat, where, seated 
in a small side chapel that one entered 
from the convent, and which looked 
through arched spaces partly into the 
public chapel and partly into that of the 
nuns, I could see the double row of dark 
carved oak stalls, like those of a college 
chapel, filled with the darker figures of 
kneeling nuns, some with heads bowed, 
others with upturned. faces, and could 
listen to their voices—solemn and serene 
—echoing through the vaulted roof. 

It was a relief when, the Retreat over, 
they emerged into the light of their daily 
routine, and I could see them once more 
walking in groups in the garden, or seated 
sewing under the trees. Through the 
open windows of their large recreation 
hall, a lofty room on the first floor at the 
end of a wing, with windows on three 
sides, one could hear their voices in 
cheerful conversation, and see them as 
they passed backwards and _ forwards 
against the white walls with pictures of 
saints. One morning I sat and read 
beneath an old apple-tree in one of the 
gardens. A party of five nuns were walk- 
ing up and down the central path talking 
and laughing. At the end of this path, 
farthest from my seat, was a shrine with 
the figure of St. Anthony, holding the 
infant Christ in his arms, embedded in 
dark shrubs. ‘They had passed me, and 
gone towards the shrine, when a sudden 
hush in their voices caused me to raise 
my.eyes. ‘They had all dropped to their 
knees in the path before the saint. The 
white figure of St. Anthony looked down 
benignly from his grove of evergreens at 
the black-robed figures bowed before him. 
I watched them a moment, and _ then 
returned to my book; and soon they 
passed me again, their voices raised in 
cheerful talk. 

It was towards the end of my stay, only, 
that I found I could, if I chose, have 
lessons in French conversation with one 
of the nuns for a modest franc an hour. 
I availed myself at once of the oppor- 
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tunity, and for the rest of my visit I spent 
a pleasant hour every day walking about 
the gardens, or sitting under the trees, 
and talking with a gentle nun, with a 
humorous smile, who did not at all 
resent my curiosity, but seemed amused 
at it, and quite ready to gratify it as far as 
she could. Why had she become a nun? 
I asked her ; was she happy? and did she 
never long to get out? ‘I am much too 
busy ever to think about it,” she said, 
laughing, in reply to this latter question. 

My conversations with her left no doubt 
in my mind that the nuns were happy ; 
that they enjoyed the routine that regu- 
lated their lives, and the absence of 
responsibility entailed by an unquestion- 
ing obedience. How they justified the 
cutting off of their earthly ties and re- 
sponsibilities, the shirking of the battle, so 
to speak, in order to shut themselves up 
in a little heaven upon earth, I longed to 
know, but did not dare to ask. ‘There 
was, perhaps, some justification to be 
found in the reply of my friend when I 
asked if they read the newspapers. ‘‘ No,” 
she answered, ‘‘ but our Reverend Mother 
reads them and tells us what is going on, 
that we may pray.” 

Only on one occasion did I catch 
sight of the Reverend Mother of the 
Convent. I was going through the 
Place, when I saw two elderly nuns of 
robust figure on a seat beneath a chestnut 
tree, discussing some subject of’ inter- 
est. ‘There was that in their air and 
manner of gesticulating as they talked 
that marked them as persons in authority. 
They were, in fact, Madame la Prieure 
and Madame la Sous-Prieure. When I 
described them afterwards to one of the 
sisters she gave me to understand that it 
was a privilege not of everyday occurrence 
to the outsider to have caught even a 
glimpse of so august a personage as their 
Mother in Christ. 

“Ah! oui, c'est notre Mére que vous 
avez vue,” she said, with a smile in which 
sympathy was mingled with congratulation. 

It was the nun who gave me lessons 
who suggested that I should go one 
evening to Compline, a service that made 
a curious impression on me. ‘Two red 
lamps on either side of the altar were the 
only lights when I entered the little side 
chapel. Already dusk was filling the 


arched roof and shrouding the stone 
figures of saints on the walls with mist. 
The little chapel was almost dark, and 
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I was the only occupant. ‘Twilight 
deepened to night as [ sat there. A door 
opened somewhere, and a minute after 
the Nuns’ Chapel was lit up with a white 
light that threw the roof into dark shadow. 
Then came a rustling of garments, with 
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a resolute, confident ring. There was 
something incisive and vigorous about the 
whole performance. While they chanted 
they bowed frequently, sometimes to the 
right, sometimes to the left, sometimes 
prostrating themselves forward. The row 


























The Cloister. 


the clink, clank of rosaries and crucifixes, 
and in another minute the stalls were 
filled with nuns. The service throughout 


was a monotonous chant, broken at one 
time by a hymn sung in parts. 
subdued” voice intoned, and 

up by a unison 


A clear, 
was taken 
of many voices with 








of white gucmpes turned, swayed, bowed with 
precision ; the voices rang like one. ‘The 
dark figures with the white patches looked 
tall and almost menacing to me, cowering 
alone in the dusk of Za fetite Chapelle, 
and gazing fascinated at a mystery I could 
but dimly understand. ‘Towards the end 
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a sort of nervous terror took possession of 
me. I left cautiously on tiptoe before it 
was over, and felt reassured only when I 
found myself in the open air again. 

The day before I left, when walking 
round the garden with my conversational 
friend, we passed the great heavily barred 
gates in the wall of one of the gardens. 

“What is there on the other side of 
this great wall?” I asked; for a walk 
round the outside of the Convent a day 
or two before, and the tops of trees which 


wall. She pushed it ajar, and asked 
might we come in? Some one answered 
encouragingly, and we stepped into the 
shade of a low shed, treading deep into 
sweet-smelling straw. Six huge, placid 
cows stood patiently waiting to be milked, 
flicking their tails and gazing slowly 
round at us, wondering and chewing. An 
elderly, sun-bronzed nun looked round 
from behind one and smiled, and a bright 
little farm maiden nodded at us from 
another. 

















A scene in the Convent garden: Sisters and children. 


appeared above, told me that there must 
be an enclosed meadow or orchard. 

“That is the meadow where we keep 
our cows,” she said. “If you come at 
five this afternoon, when they are brought 
into the shed to be milked, you can go 
out into the meadow by the door through 
which they enter, “1 may not go out,” 
she added, smiling, ‘“‘ but I can show you 
the way.” 

At five o’clock I met my guide at the 
door of the shed ina corner of the garden 


Beyond the cows the double doors 
stood wide open, framing a picture of 
green meadow-land lying open towards 
the setting sun. Seen from the subdued 
light of the shed, it was vivid with colour, 
though softened by the diffused light of 
the afternoon sky. The nuns knee-deep 
in straw among the cows, the pale, sun- 
flushed sky, and the green meadow, 
stirred some picture in the remote 
background of memory that moved me 
strangely. 
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KIPLING AND LOTT. 


N the beginning of last century Algeria 
was the inspiration of French art, 
and in the fifties a musician was 

there, Felicien David, listening to the 
singing round the camp fires. Arab 
rhythms had not been used in music 
before, and when his symphony “Le 
Désert” was performed in Paris every 
one was astonished by its originality. 
Berlioz wrote an article entitled “ A New 
Beethoven,” and David and his symphony 
became the subject of discussion in 
artistic circles. One evening Auber, who 
had not spoken, was pressed to give an 
opinion. 

“T'll wait,” he said, “until David gets 
off his camel.” 

If I am right in attributing this article 
to Berlioz and this witty remark to Auber, 
a great musician wrote a foolish article 
and a light musician said a wise and 
witty thing. Berlioz regarded Auber 
merely as a compositeur de contredanse ; 
but for all his triviality Auber was right 
and Berlioz was wrong, for as soon as 
David got off his camel he was found to 
be like every one else. I suppose every 
reader has recognised David’s camel as 
symbolical of local colour—David’s local 
colour came from the desert, but he might 
have brought back local colour from 
Auverne or Brittany. The length of the 
journey counts for nothing : Whistler went 
to Valparaiso and brought back a picture, 
in other words he brought back the 
Impression of the sadness of sails against 
the sunset. Another man goes no farther 
than the London docks, and he brings 
back local colour, notes of travel—the 
weights of the sacks that the stevedores 


carry, the shortness of the pipes they 
smoke. Nor do we escape from local 
colour by painting always the same clogs 
and the same trousers. If a man goes 
to Fontainebleau and paints a man who 
has been hoeing on the hillside from dusk 
to dusk he may bring back a homily in 
paint. But if he goes to Fontainebleau, 
and paints a shepherd following his flock 
along a river’s bank—I say a river’s bank, 
not the bank of the Seine —he may bring 
back a picture. 

I wonder if I am right in attributing 
the article ““A New Beethoven” to 
Berlioz. ‘That David’s local colour might 
have interested Berlioz is credible ; but 
why should “ Le Désert” have suggested 
the title “A New Beethoven” ? for of all 
men that ever lived Beethoven more than 
any other was content to tell the story 
of his own soul. The soul of Beethoven 
was sufficient for all his art, and it will 
be sufficient for the world until the end 
of time. ‘The soul is the one unchanging 
quantity—the joys and griefs that troubled 
it a thousand years ago trouble it still, 
and we are moved as profoundly as our 
forefathers when we listen to the old tales. 
True that we listen seldom. to them ; we 
think we have passed beyond such old 
things, we want to learn, we want to be 
educated, and we rummage on interested 
in matchlock guns and Cornish fisher- 
men. We rummage on until a little 
weariness comes over us, until dazzled by 
the passing show we cry out, “Tell us 
of what men feel rather than of what 
they see.” In this mood the sadness of 
sails against the sunset will interest us, 
and will seem more wonderful than many 
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miles of cinematography. We do not 
want to know whether the sails are made 
out of canvas or linen, and we do not 
think whether they are the sails of a 
Northern cutter or the lateen sail of a 
felucca. Our delight is the expression of 
sadness and beauty they convey. Or if 
our mood be more literary than poetical, 
we lay down a novel telling us about the 
habits and customs of a duchess’s life, 
and our bodies and hands falling naturally 
into pensive attitudes we listen to a poet 
telling an old story, surprised at the 
pleasure we feel in his story; yet it is 
one we refused to listen to last year—the 
story of a man who broke his heart for 
a woman a thousand years ago who went 
out, let us say, in the springtime to meet 
his mistress, taking pleasure in the sun- 
shine and the flowers by the way. This 
simple story about a human heart and 
some roses and lilies seems to us so 
extraordinarily beautiful, and we wonder 
how we could have been interested in 
the habits and customs of courtly life, the 
intrigues of two duchesses to gain pre- 
cedence in some foolish ceremonial, and 
we think we have become wise suddenly. 
But our wisdom is only episodical ; if we 
do not return at once to the habits and 
customs of a duchess’s life we shall be 
interested in some book telling us how 
costers court each other in Whitechapel. 
Each reaction against the passing show 
has been followed by a long interval of 
illusion. And I think that the moments 
in which we are willing to listen to the old 
story are becoming rarer. ‘These moments 
will become rarer still. True that in the 
seventeenth century Dutchmen’ yearned 
for Italy; Cuyp, though he may never 
have been in Italy, indulged in certain 
rays of sunlight which came to him in- 
directly from Italy. ‘True that men have 
always longed for foreign travel, but in 
the seventeenth century only the rich 
could travel, whereas in the nineteenth 
century steamboats and railways brought 


Algeria within reach of every French 
artist. It was Algeria that did the 


mischief; it was France that first put the 
question, “ Which do you prefer—abstract 
truths or facts?” The concern of the 
artists who preceded Deschamps, those 
who painted beribboned shepherds and 
shepherdesses, was not truth but beauty, 
shallow, superficial beauty, very different 
indeed from the beauty that Michael 
Angelo aimed at, but still their concern 
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was not truth but beauty. Nor were 
the Dutchmen who preceded Bouchier 


and Watteau concerned to tell us who 
fought in the battles they painted. 


Rembrandt did not go to Mesopotamia to 
find out how the Arabs raised their tents, 
carried their spears, and fed their camels ; 
he did not attempt to ‘‘reconstruct the 
scene.” His Abraham wears the costume 
of a Dutch merchant, and Sarah looks out ’ 
of a Dutch window waving an ironical 
good-bye to her unfortunate rival. Rem- 
brandt was not interested in the scene as 
it happened at the single moment in 
Mesopotamia, he was interested in the 
spirit of the scene, for that is of all time. 
To do as Rembrandt did, to divest the 
scene of all interest in external things, of 
historical accuracy and truth of effect, 
of the charming relief that I admit local 
colour sometimes brings into a picture, 
the painter has to possess a great soul, 
and great souls—it is strange that the 
statement should be necessary, but in 
these days it is necessary to remind the 
reader whose faith is in the Education 
Acts that great souls are born, not 
made. 

Perhaps even more than railways and 
steamboats, modern education has thrown 
art from the general into the particular ; 
every one understands the particular, but 
abstract sentiments are understood only 
by a few. The success of a picture or 
book is in proportion to the number of 
facts related, and the inferior artist is 
tempted by money, and popular apprecia- 
tion and local colour bring him both. 
That is why there is so little in modern 
art of that beautiful mediocrity which we 
find in ancient art. Local colour is 
proof of education—it proves the painter 
has travelled: truth of effect raises him 
almost to the level of the scientist, 
and historical accuracy testifies that he 
spent a good deal of his time in a library 
as well as in his studio. I am not 
writing in the hope of converting any one. 
Men will cease to believe in education as 
soon as it pleases them todo so. But will 
things be better then, when the educational 
folly has passed? Not a jot. We shall 
exchange one folly for another—that will 
be all. Painters, writers, and musicians 
who have no hold upon the eternal 


verities must seize upon local colour to 
give passing interest to their work ; but 
why should critics be enthusiastic about 
local colour ? critics—well, great critics— 

















can pursue their calling, whatever artistic 
fashion prevails. Yet local colour has 
been the stumblingblock of criticism for 
one hundred years. Great and small, 
every critic is duped; the artist has only 
to find out some particular part of the 
country and to bring back some curious 
notes of travel to dupe every one. It 
would appear that we learn nothing that 
we did not know before. I wrote this 
phrase twenty years ago in Confesstons 
of a Young Man, and I write it again. 
Notwithstanding Berlioz’s mistake, there 
was not one critic in London who was 
not deceived in the eighties, when Mr. 
Kipling came with his Plain Tales from 
the Hills. His stories are filled with 
hookahs and elephants, parakeets and 
crocodiles; they are as amusing as the 
Zoological Gardens with beer ad Zid. All 
the dialects are there—Irish and Scotch 
and Cockney. As the name of Beet- 
hoven was introduced when Ze Desert 
was being written about, the name of 
Shakespeare was introduced apropos of 
Mr. Kipling. <A critical mistake is soon 
forgotten; no author can be held 
responsible for his critic’s blunders ; and 
it is to Mr. Kipling’s credit that he seems 
to have known more about himself than 
his critics. We can only convict him of 
having made one mistake in those perilous 
times—he once got off his camel. It was 
the editor of an American magazine who 
persuaded Mr. Kipling to write a story the 
greater part of which should be camel-less. 
There were a few camels in the beginning 
of the story, but there were none after- 
wards—not as the story appeared in the 
magazine; but the story was rewritten, 
and the second version ended amid 
herds of camels. The hero of this 
story is a special artist, who has done 
some sketches in the East ; these sketches 
(done certainly in wash) attracted a 
great deal of attention when they were 
exhibited in England. A dealer wanted 
to buy up the whole lot, but the special 
artist says, “I know a trick worth two 
of that,” and he determines to get a great 
deal of money for his sketches. The 
analogy between Mr. Kipling and the 
artist is obvious. We think Mr. Kipling 
much better than any special artist ever 
sent out on a war expedition—we think 
that Mr. Kipling libelled himself; if so, 
it was himself who did it. An attempt 
is made to show that Dick Heldar is 
something more than a journalist : he is 
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represented painting a picture of Melan- 
cholia. A poet may disguise himself as 
a beggar, but not as a special artist—to 
do so shows a certain coarseness of fibre, 
a lack of sensibility ; and to represent him 
as painting a Melancholia is to make him 
ridiculous. 

The phrase I have attributed to Dick 
Heldar may not have been used by him, 
but his whole personality suggests the 


words, “1° know a trick worth two of 
that,"—they are in a way an_abridg- 
ment, a compendium of his attitude 
towards life; he browses like a horse 


in tether within the circle of ‘I know 
a trick worth two of that.” “I know a 
trick worth two of that” is the keynote 
of his mind. It is the key in which he 
always writes ; he indulges in some modu- 
lations, but the key of “I know a trick 
worth two of that” is never quite out of 
his ear, and if one were so minded one 
could trace*it through all his prose and 
a good many poems. Nearly the whole 
of Aim is written in this key; now 
and then he modulates into the world 
and its shows, the Great Wheel, etc., but 
one knows that the terrible key “1 know 
a trick worth two of that” is never far 
off. And he delights in Kim, just as 
he delighted in Dick, and his admiration 
is sO spontaneous that it is impossible to 
read Azm without saying to oneself “‘ Kim 
is Mr. Kipling.” Kim is never taken in, 
and not to be taken in is in Mr. Kipling’s 
eyes a sort of north star whereby one 
steers the bark of life. Kim is a spy, 
but spying is called the Great Game, and 
nothing matters so long as you are not 
taken in. Mr. Kipling’s beast-kind is the 
same as his mankind: the animals in the 
Jungle Books that we are to admire are 
those that “know a trick worth two 
of that.” He does not venture among 
godkind, but if he did, his gods would 
“know a trick worth two of that.” 

Now it is a moot question if an 
authors mind extend much beyond the 
characters he creates. Did not Baude- 
laire say that in Balzac even the porters had 
genius? Among Mr. Kipling’s works there 
is a book called Zhe Gadsbys, and the 
theme is that if a man wants to get on 
in the army he should not get married. 
This will seem to those who admire the 
book an unfair description of it ; but we 
must not be deceived by the external 
form—we must, if we would appreciate 
a writer, take into account his attitude 
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towards life, we must discover if his vision 
is mean. or noble, spiritual or material, 
narrow or wide; for all things are in the 
eye that sees, things having no existence 
in themselves—the earliest and_ latest 
philosophy. Inthe eighties none knew what 
world Mr. Kipling was about to reveal ; 
but now his world is before us, and 
‘noble’ and ‘ beautiful’ are not the adiec- 
tives that any one would choose wherewith 
to designate the world of Kipling. Rough, 
harsh, coarse-grained, come into. our 
minds ; Mr. Kipling’s world is a barrack 
full of oaths and clatter of sabres; but 
his language is copious, rich, sonorous. 
One is tempted to say that none since 
the Elizabethans has written so copiously. 
Others have written more beautifully, but no 
one that I can call to mind at this moment 
has written so copiously. Shelley and 
Wordsworth, Landor and Pater, wrote 
with part of the language ; but who else, 
except Whitman, has written with the whole 
language since the Elizabethans? ‘The 
flannelled fool at the wicket, the muddied 
oaf at the goal” is wonderful language. 
He writes with the eye that appreciates all 
that the eye can see, but of the heart 
he knows nothing, for the heart cannot 
be observed ; his characters are therefore 
external, and they are stationary. At 
first we are taken by Kim—he is so well 
seen, so well observed, so well copied ; 
the Lama we can see as if he were before 
us—an old man in his long habit and his 
rosary, we hear his continuous mumbling ; 
but very soon we perceive that Kim and 
the Lama are fixed—we have not read 
thirty pages before we see that those two 
will be the same at the end of the book 
as they were in the beginning. 

The Lama has come from Tibet in 
in search of a sacred river, and he meets 
a street arab, precocious and vile in his 
every instinct, at the outset of his journey, 
and these two go off together. They are 
but pegs whereon Mr. Kipling intends to 
hang his descriptions of India. If they 
are but pegs I would prefer them to be a 
little plainer—they are a little too much 
carved ; but let the carving be waived — 
something must be granted to every writer 
—the object is henceforth to describe 
India: we shall see how he does this, and 
Mr. Kipling shall be measured by our 
standard. Our standard is ow much life 
does the writer evoke, and this standard 
is applicable whether the writer is 
describing a sunset or an old woman 
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peeling onions, whether he is putting 
words into the mouth of a tramp or of 
a philosopher. Whatever the subject may 
be, our standard is the same—how much 
of the precious wine do we taste, and in 
what intensity while reading? This is 
our standard whether the art under con- 
sideration be literature or painting, whether 
the literature be prose or poetry; and 
having stated our standard of criticism, 
we will proceed with the measurement 
of Mr. Kipling : 


They entered the fort-like railway station, 
black in the end of night; the electrics 
sizzling over the goods-yard, where they 
handle the heavy Northern grain-traffic. 


How strong the rhythm, lacking perhaps 
in subtlety, like the tramp of policemen, 
but a splendid rhythm! And it is Mr. 
Kipling’s own rhythm ; he borrows from 
no man, and it is always a pleasure to 
read or hear unborrowed literature or 
music. 

A little farther on we find ourselves in 
the middle of a spacious paragraph, the 
sentences moving to the same sonorous 
march measure, 


Then it came out that in those worldly 
days he had been a master-hand at casting 
horoscopes and nativities, and the family 
priest led him on to describe his methods, 
each giving the planets names that the other 
could not understand, and pointing upwards 
as the big stars sailed across the dark. The 
children of the house tugged unrebuked at 
his rosary ; and he clean forgot the Rule 
which forbids looking at women as he 
talked of enduring snows, landslips, blocked 
passes, the remote cliffs where men find 
sapphires and turquoise, and that wonderful 
upland road that leads at last into great 
China itself. 


And how finely it ends, that long 
sentence stretching itself out like “the 
upland road that leads at last into great 
China itself” ! 

In saying these things we are praising 
Mr. Kipling’s technical excellence, and 
technical excellence is of no value for us 
except as a means through which life is 
revealed. 


A few pages farther on we come upon 
a description of evening; and evening is 
one of the eternal subjects—men were 
sensible to the charm and beauty and 
the tenderness of evening ten thousand 
years ago, and ten thousand years hence 
they will be moved in the same way. 

















By this time the sun was driving broad 
golden spokes through the lower branches 
of the mango-trees; the parakeets and 
doves were coming home in their hundreds ; 
the chattering, grey-backed Seven Sisters, 
talking over the day’s adventures, walked 
back and forth in twos and threes almost 
under the feet of the travellers ; the shufflings 
and scufflings in the branches showed that 
the bats were ready to go out on the night 
picket. Swiftly the light gathered itself 
together, painted for an instant the faces 
and the cartwheels and bullocks’ horns as 
red as blood. Then the night fell, changing 
the touch of the air, drawing a low, even 
haze like a gossamer veil of blue across the 
face of the country, and bringing out, keen 
and distinct, the smell of wood-smoke and 
cattle and the good scent of wheaten cakes 
cooked on ashes. The evening patrol 
hurried out of the police-station with im- 
portant coughings and reiterated orders ; and 
a live charcoal ball in the cup of a wayside 
carter’s hookah glowed red while Kim’s eyes 
mechanically watched the last flicker of the 
sun on the brass tweezers. 


No one will deny the perfection of the 
writing, of the strong masculine rhythm of 
every sentence, and of the accuracy of 
every observation. But it seems to us 
that Mr. Kipling has seen much more 
than he has felt ; and we prefer feeling to 
seeing ; and when we come to analyse the 
lines we find a touch of local colour not 
only in every sentence, but in each part, 
between each semicolon, ‘The sun 
was driving golden spokes through the 
branches of the mango trees, the parakeets, 
the doves, the chattering grey-backed 
Seven Sisters, the bats ready to go out on 
the night picket, the light painting the 
faces and the car wheels and the du/locks’ 
horns.” At last a sentence that does not 
carry any local colour: “then the night 
fell, changing the touch of the air, drawing 
a low even haze like a gossamer veil of 
blue across the face of the country,” but 
after the comma local colour begins again, 
“bringing out, keen and distinct, the 
smell of qwood-smoke and cattle,” and the 
cakes, etc. Then there is the evening 
patrol and the live charcoal ball, and 
then Kim’s eyes watching the flicker of 
the sun on the dvass tweezers. 

It would be difficult to find a passage 
in literature of the same length so pro- 
fusely touched with local colour. Was 
it not a shame to observe that slender 
wistful hour so closely? Mr. Kipling 
seems to have followed it about like a 
detective employed in a divorce case— 
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like Kim himself, who is a political spy. 
We prefer an evening by Pierre Loti; he 
experiences a sensation, and his words 
transmit the sensation and remind us of 
many things that we have experienced at 
sunsetting. Loti’s touch is perhaps a 
little superficial, a little facile, the feeling 
is perhaps genteel, even trite, but with 
all there is more wistfulness in Loti than 
in Kipling, and an evening that is not 
wistful is not evening. 


But evening comes, evening with its 
magic, and we relinquish ourselves to the 
charm once more. 

About our brave little encampment, 
about the rough horizon where all danger 
seems at present asleep, the twilight sky 
kindles an incomparable _ rose __ border, 
orange, then green; and then, rising by 
degrees to the zenith, it softens and quenches. 
It is the hour indecisive and charming, when 
amid limpidities which are neither day nor 
night our odorous fires begin to burn clearly, 
sending up their white smoke to the first 
stars ; our camels, relieved of their burdens 
and their high saddles, sweep by the thin 
bushes, browsing on perfumed branches, like 
great fantastic sheep, of slow inoffensive 
demeanour. It is the hour when our 
Bedouins sit in a circle to tell stories and 
sing; the hour of rest, and the hour of 
dream, the delicious hour of nomadic life. 


The Bedouins and camels tell us that 
the evening Loti is describing is an 
Eastern evening, but even these two 
touches of local colour, which were ‘un- 
avoidable, add nothing to the beauty 
of the passage: suppress them, turn the 
Bedouins into gipsies and the camels into 
horses, and it would be impossible to say 
whether the evening described had 
happened in England or Japan. Loti’s 
intention was to describe something that 
is eternal in the heart of man, something 
that he has known always, that he knew 
ten thousand years before Nineveh, and 
that he will know ten thousand years 
hence. Mr. Kipling’s intention is more 
ethnological than poetic. We learn from 
it that the parakeets and doves come 
home to the woods in the evening, we 
learn that the sun turns the faces and 
the bullocks’ horns red as blood, and a 
variety of other things. From Loti’s 
description we have learned nothing, but 
we have been moved, as we are moved 
when we look at a portrait by Rembrandt. 
Not for a moment must it be thought 
that I compare Loti with Rembrandt, 
Loti is a painter in water colours, his 
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sentences flow fragile and transparent like 
flower blooms ; but Rembrandt’s intention 
and Loti’s intention is the same—the 
intention is to interest us in things that 
always have been and always will be. 
But we envy Mr. Kipling his copious 
and sonorous vocabulary, especially his 
neologisms ; he writes with the whole 
language, with the language of the Bible, 
and with the language of the streets. 
He can do this, for he possesses the ink- 
pot which turns the vilest tin idiom into 
gold. Last night, his description of the 
hills was for us a cup of mixed admiration 
and misery, and we repeat our impression 
that no one has written as well as this 
since the Elizabethans, since the Bible. 


They crossed a snowy pass in cold 
moonlight, when the Lama, mildy chaffing 
Kim, went through up to his knees, like a 
Bactrian camel—the snow-bred, shag-haired 
sort that come into the Kashmir Serai. 
They dipped across beds of light snow and 
snow-powdered shale, where they took refuge 
from a gale in a camp of Tibetans hurrying 
down tiny sheep, each laden with a bag of 
borax. They came out upon grassy 
shoulders still snow-speckled, and through 
forest, to grass anew. For all their march- 
ings, Kedarnath and Badrinath were not 
impressed ; and it was only after days of 
travel that Kim, uplifted upon some in- 
significant ten-thousand-foot hummock, could 
see that a shoulder-knot or horn of the two 
great lords had—ever so slightly—changed 
outline. 

At last they entered a world within a 
world —a valley of leagues where the high 
hills were fashioned of the mere rubble and 
refuse from off the knees of the mountain. 
Here one day’s march carried them no 
farther, it seemed, than a dreamer’s clogged 
pace bears him in a nightmare. They 
skirted a shoulder painfully for hours, and, 
behold, it was but an outlying boss in an 
outlying buttress of the main pile! A 
rounded meadow revealed itself, when they 
had reached it, for a vast tableland running 
far into the valley. Three days later, it was 
a dim fold in the earth to southward. 

“Surely the Gods live here,” said Kim, 
beaten down by the silence and the appalling 
sweep and dispersal of the cloud-shadows 
after rain. “This is no place for men !” 

“ Long and long ago,” said the Lama, as to 
himself, “ it was asked of the Lord whether 
the world were everlasting. To this the 
Excellent One returned no answer. 
When I was in Ceylon, a wise seeker con- 
firmed that from the gospel which is written 
in Pali. Certainly since we know the way 
to Freedom, the question were unprofitable, 
but—look, and know illusion, chela! These 
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are the true hills! They are like my hills 
by Suchzen. Never were such hills !” 

Above them, still enormously above them, 
earth towered away towards the snow-line, 
where from east to west, across hundreds of 
miles, ruled as with a ruler, the last of the 
bold birches stopped. Above that, in scarps 
and blocks upheaved, the rocks strove to 
fight their heads above the white smother. 
Above these again, changeless since the 
world’s beginning, but changing to every 
mood of sun and cloud, lay out the eternal 
snow. They could see blots and blurs on its 
face, where storm and wandering wz//ie-wa 
got up todance. Below them, as they stood, 
the forest slid away in a sheet of blue-green, 
for mile upon mile ; below the forest was a 
village in its sprinkle of terraced fields and 
steep grazing-grounds ; below the village 
they knew, though a thunderstorm growled 
and worried there for a moment, a pitch of 
twelve or fifteen hundred feet gave to the 
moist valley where the streams gather that 
are the mothers of young Sutluj. 


A miserable midnight is often succeeded 
by a sunny morning. It was a relief to 
awake forgetful of what I had read over- 


night. Envy! Of course! we’re envious 
because we admire; the lay reader 
neither admires nor envies-—art is for 


the artists. I was glad to awake forget- 
ful of Mr. Kipling, thinking of Pierre 
Loti, of a book I had not seen for 
months. On looking into Azvm again I 
found pages of dialogue, magnificently 
wrought, hard and breathless; a_hard- 
ware shop with iron tulips hanging from 
the rafters and brass forget-me-nots on 
the counter. Loti is never hard. His 
attitude towards life is that of a child, 
of a blond ringleted child with bright 
blue eyes and hands full of  flower- 
blooms, and a sensibility like that of a 
perverse child impelled to caresses. The 
description I remembered was a descrip- 
tion of a wet evening on Mount Sinai, 
a few simple lines, simple as a tune 
played on a shepherd’s pipe, not the pipe 
of a real shepherd, but on a silver flute. 
Listen to Loti’s sweet piping and forget 
the regimental band, whose last echoes are 
dying in the twilight. 


Marching all the morning through inter- 
minable valleys that are alike, walled with 
red granite, ascending by slight inclines to- 
wards the great Sinai where we shall be 
to-morrow. They grow larger, the valleys, 


and the mountains rise higher ; everything 
becomes grander amid changing and sombre 
clouds ; over there, in front of us, through 
gigantic and opening bays of stone, we begin 

















to see still higher peaks with white snows 
shining against the darkness of the sky. An 
icy wind arises, blowing towards us from the 
buttresses of Sinai ; it drowns us in a smiting 
rain of melting snow and hail; our camels 
scream and tremble with cold; our light 
clothes of white wool, our thin Arab slippers, 
everything is soon saturated with flowing 
water ; and ourselves are trembling, our 
teeth clenched, our hands suffering and 
inert, mortally benumbed. 


Soon after, the caravan arrives at Sinai, 
and several days are spent in the monas- 
tery, a monastery fifteen hundred years 
old, whose cedar doors are a thousand 
years. Loti mentions that the monks have 
finished saying their prayers, but their 
prayers have no concern for him : he is not 
sufficiently interested in them to meditate 
upon their wisdom or their folly in living 
their lives amid the rocks of Sinai; he is 
more interested in the age of the doors 
and of the chests and of the tapestries and 
the many old things they show him, and 
he bids the monks good-bye, somewhat 
amused by the fact that this good-bye is 
for eternity. It was part of Loti’s genius 
to look upon the individual as passing, 
hardly worthy of notice ; and this is why 
Zola said to me, the evening that the news 
came in that the Academy had elected 
Loti, that there was no humanity in Loti. 
I did not understand what Zola meant at 
the time, for I had not read Loti; now I 
understand how Zola was deceived. Zola 
looked upon habits and customs as 
humanity, and there are no habits and 
customs in Loti. What is admirable in 
Loti, what gives him his originality, is his 
indifference to the individual. He leads 
us away from our individual troubles and 
interests us in the vast mysterious sky, and 
the rocks: man has travelled the desert 
with his camels for ever and ever, that is 
to say since Abraham. . . 


Behind us the scarps of granite have 


become black screens, wrought and strangely 
carven against a starry sky—and placed there 


like the wild seal of Islam, the thin crescent 
of an Oriental moon, its two horns in the 
alr, 

Wandering, for ever wandering through 
silvery mornings, dazzling afternoons, and 
rose-coloured evenings, then resting under 
the moon, the burden of centuries fallen 
from our shoulders, universal education, 
bimetallism, free trade, electric light, and 
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wood paving, all our ideas fallen, and 
we nomads again, wandering, for ever 
wandering. 

Next day we enter an oasis, a little circle 
of life created by a spring amid the rocks, 
and rest there ; and we resume our journey, 
wandering, for ever wandering under an 
immense sky, and Loti noticing every 
change in it, pink and mauve and grey, 
delicate harmonies played on lute and 
lyre, with a flute singing pale turquoise 
blue. Some brass instruments are added 
to the orchestra, the bassoon tells of 
the great blue gulf above, and the trom- 
bone tells of the great blue gulf on 
the right, a great gulf of Prussian blue 
describing a curve—the Sea of Akabah. 
The sheik rides up to Loti and asks him 
if he will try his dromedary, which he says 
is swifter than the one Loti is riding, and 
they trot on side by side. A bird follows, 
flying in the shadow of the dromedary, 
and at night-time it seeks shelter in Loti’s 
tent. ‘These are the events. Some one 
shoots a nightjar : it was beautiful when it 
was flying, it was an uninteresting lump of 
feathers when it was dead ; and the female 
comes crying round the camp seeking its 
lost mate. We are delighted when the 
caravan enters Palestine. There is a 
change in the air; “it is no longer the 
hard, dry air that passes unbreathed over 
a world without life of stones and sand.” 
And with little greedy grunts of satisfac- 
tion the camels swing their long necks 
from side to side, snatching ears of corn. 
I shall always remember the last salutes 
when the Arabs leave Loti returning to 
the desert where “they were born and 
where they like to live.” Soft as the 
sound of a flute in the distance the words 
go by. One writer blows his pipe on the 
hillside, the other blares like a military 
band ; all brass and reed instruments are 
included in this band. Mr. Kipling’s 
prose goes to a marching rhythm, the 


trumpet’s blare and the fife’s shriek ; 
there is the bass clarionet and the 
great brass tuba that emits a sound 


like the earth quaking fathoms deep or 
the cook shovelling coal in the coal-cellar. 


The band is playing variations: but 
variations on what theme? The theme 
will appear presently. . . Listen! There 


is the theme, the shoddy tune of the 
average man—“ I know a trick worth two 
of that.” 





Or, THE 


SIX YEARS’ TRAGEDY, 
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CHAPTER VII. (continued). 


HESE departures were the signal 
for the most insensate revelry— 
led by the Queen, insisted upon 

by her, satisfying neither herself nor 
her lover, nor any of her friends. Des- 
Essars and the few faithful of the old 
stock looked on as best they could, 
always in silence. Not one of them 
would talk to another, for fear he should 
hear something with which he would 
be forced to agree. Le Secret des 
Secrets is extremely reticent over this 
insane ten days, in which the Queen—it 
must be said—was to be seen (by those 
who had the heart to observe) wooing a 
man to sin; and when he would not, 
after torments of deferred desire, of 
mortification and of that reproach which 
never fails a baffled sinner, springing hot- 
eyed to the chase next day, following 
him about, wreathing her arms, kissing 
and _ whispering, beckoning, inviting, 
trying all ways to lure him on: heart- 
rending spectacle for any modest young 
man, but, to a worshipper-at-a-distance 
like our chronicler, an almost irremediable 
disaster, since it kept an open sore in the 
fair image he had made, and showed him 
horrible people, with eyesight as good as 
his own, leering at it. Yes! French 
Paris, Bastien, Carwood, Joachim, the 
baser sort—grooms, valets, chamber- 
women, scullions of the kitchen, saw his 
flame-proud Queen craving, and craving 
in vain. He ground his teeth over the 
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squalid comedy. His pen is as secret as 
death ; but it is said that, on one occa- 
sion, when he had seen Bothwell stalk 
into the labyrinth, and soon afterwards 
the Queen, her head hooded, steal lightly 
after him, the comments of other be- 
holders roused him to vehement action. It 
is said that he heard chuckling from the 
base court, and a “Did you mark that? 
She is close on his heels—a good hound 
she!” and saw two greasy heads hob- 
nobbing. He waited, blinking his eyes, 
until one began to whistle the ramping 
tune of “ O, gin Jocky wad but steal me!” 
then flashed into the court and drubbed 
a grinning cook-boy within a few inches 
of his life. What satisfaction this just 
exercise may have been was spoiled by 
the reflection that the flogged rascal knew 
why he had been made to smart—enough 
to make our young knight cut off the 
avenging hand. 

These things weighed and considered, 
I think that what little he does say is 
curiously judicial. He remarks that the 
Queen his mistress, restless and miserable 
as she was, invited oblivion by eating and 
drinking too much, by dancing too much, 
by riding too hard; that she suffered 
from want of sleep ; that, as for her love- 
affair, it was no joy to her. ‘‘ Hers was 
a plain case of mental love. But I say, 
Hum /—where the Lover makes an 
eidolon of the Beloved, and is happiest 
contemplating that, adorning it with 
flowers of fancy, and planning delights 
which can only be realised in solitude,— 
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then the bodily presence of the adored 
creature effectually destroys the image—a 
seeming paradox. 

“Thus, however, it was with my mistress. 
Never was man less suited to lady than this 
burly lord ; never did lady contrive out of 
material so clumsy master of her bosom 
so divine. But his presence marred all, 
because it led her to indulge the mon- 
strous reality instead of the idea. She 
was generous to a fault (all her faults, 
indeed,’ were due to excess of nobility), 
and most injudicious. Her submission to 
him tempted him all ways—to domineer, 
to be overbearing, insolent, a brute ; to 
treat her on occasion as I am very sure 
my Lady Bothwell would never have 
allowed herself to be treated. But the 
Queen bowed her head for still greater 
ignominy, although more than once I saw 
her flinch and look away, as if, poor soul, 
she turned quickly, to comfort herself, 
from the hateful Bothwell of fed flesh to 
that shining Bothwell of her heart and 
mind. In all this she was her own enemy ; 
but (by a misfortune two-edged) in other 
ways she made enemies for him. ‘Thus 
it was an act of madness to make him 
presents of the late King’s stud, of his 
dogs and horse-furniture. She added—O 
beautiful, most unhappy prodigal !-—the 
gilt armour and great golden casque with 
crimson plumes, by which the dolt King had 
been best known. Nothing that she could 
have done could have been worse judged. 
Quem Deus vult perdere. Alas and alas ! 

‘Vet it is due to my Lord Bothwell to 
remember that he was now what he had 
always been—not consciously cruel, not 
wilful to torment her, and by no means 
withholding from her what she so sorely 
needed of him by any scruples of con- 
science. Coarse in grain he was, and 
candidly appetent, but as continent as 
Joseph when his cautionary side was 
alert; and, true to his nation, he was at 
once greedy and cautious. He was never 
One to refuse gratification to a woman 
who loved him, if by granting it he could 
afford any real gratification to himself. 
It was a question of the scales with him. 
Now, in the present state of his ventures 
everything must wait upon security ; and 
security was the last thing he had gained. 
He would have pleased her if he could, 
for he was by no means an ill-tempered 
man, nor a cruel man, unless his necessities 
drove him that way. And just now they 
did drive him. His position in Scotland 
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was full of peril: he was universally credited 
with the King’s death, had few friends, 
and could not count upon keeping those 
he had. In fine, everything that he had 
consistently striven after from the hour 
when he first saw the Queen at Nancy 
was just within his grasp. He had climbed 
the tree inch by inch, bruised himself, 
scratched himself, torn his clothes to rags ; 
and now it seemed that he hung by a 
thread—and the fruit could not be plucked 
yet. The fruit was dropping ripe, but he 
dared not stretch out his hand for it, lest 
it should fall by his shaking of the branch, 
or he by moving too soon. If either 
fell, he was a dead man. What wonder if 
he were fretful, gloomy, suspicious, full 
of mockery ? What wonder, again, if he 
seemed cruel in refusing to ease her smart 
until his neck were safe? No, I do not 
blame him. But I curse the hour in which 
his mother bore him-—to be the bane of 
his country and his Queen. No more.” 


The Court returned to Edinburgh 
upon the news that an Ambassador 
{xtraordinary was come from England. 
Although there could be no doubt of the 
matter of his errand, Bothwell insisted 
upon his reception. In other respects 
the Queen was glad to go. Her malady 
kept her from any rest ; the emptiness of 
the days aggravated it until it devoured 
the substance of her flesh. She had grown 
painfully thin ; she had a constant cough— 
could not sleep, and was not nourished 
by meat and drink. Her eyes burned 
like sunken fires, her lips were as bright 
as blood, but all the rest of her was a 
dead, unwholesome white. She said that 
there was a rat gnawing at her heart. In 
such a desperate case it seemed to her 
friends that the murmurs and mutterings 
of Edinburgh could bring her no further 
harm: so she went, entered in semi-state, 
and got a fright. 

Her reception was bad: not cold, but 
accompanied by the murmurs of a great 
and suspicious crowd. She heard the 
name they had for Bothwell—‘‘ The Red 
Bridegroom ”—half-voiced with a grim 
snarl of humour in the tone. Nothing 
was actually said against herself, but she 
was acutely sensitive to shades of differ- 
ence ; and after riding rigidly down to 
Holyrood, the moment she had alighted 
she caught Des-Essars by the arm, and— 
“You see ! You see! They hate me!” 
But Mr. Killigrew, from England, and 
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the Earl of Morton, when she summoned 
him, soon assured her that what Scotland 
felt towards her was as nothing compared 
to the common abhorrence of her lover. 

Bothwell went away to Liddesdale to 
see his wife. It is supposed that there 
was an understanding between him and 
the Queen, because she made no objection 
to his going, and did not fret in_ his 
absence. She saw Mr. Killigrew alone, 
in a darkened room, saying: “ The first 
thing his mistress, my sister, will ask him, 
is of my favour in affliction ; and I know,” 
—she put her hand on her bosom-—‘“‘I 
know how thin I am become, and how 
the tears have worn themselves caves in 
my cheeks; and would not for all the 
world that they in England should know.” 
The audience lasted half an hour; and 
when Mr. Killigrew left Holyrood, he went 
to Lord Morton’s house. ‘Thence, it was 
afterwards found out, he made a journey 
to Dunkeld, and paid a two days’ visit to 
the Earl of Moray. ‘There is no doubt 
he went back full charged to England. 

Des-Essars gleaned all the news he 
could. He told the whole to Huntly, to 
the Queen what he must. The town was 
full of dangerous ferment, which at any 
moment might burst out. Most of the 
lords were in the country ; most of them 
were, or had been, at Dunkeld: Seton, 
Argyll, Atholl, Lindsay, Morton, - Mar 
had all conferred with Moray. What had 
they to say to him? What, above all, 
had Morton to say to him—Morton, who 
had killed the King? When Huntly had 
this question put, and could find no 
answer to it, he went directly to the 
Queen and advised her to send for her 
brother. She hated the necessity, but 
allowed it. Meantime, the King’s father, 
old Lennox, wrote daily letters to her and 
to the Council, crying vengeance on the 
murder. He did not hesitate, in writing 
to the lords, to name Bothwell, Tala and 
Ormiston as the murderers ; and they did 
not hesitate to repeat his charges to the 
Queen. Old Lady Reres, delighting in 
mischief, underscored the names in red 
whenever she could. The Queen was 
furious. 

‘“ He is innocent of all—I know it for a 
truth. Who accuses my Lord of Bothwell 
accuses me. It is rank treason.” 

These sort of speeches cannot acquit a 
man, and may convict their speaker. 

Then my Lord Moray, in a courteous 
letter, excused himself from attendance 
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upon his sovereign at this conjuncture. 
His health, he regretted to say, was far 
from good, or he should not have failed 
to obey her Majesty. ‘The Queen was 
much put about. “Send a peremptory 
summons to the Earl of Morton,” says 
Huntly; she did it without question. 
Morton came on the night of March 8th, 
and Des-Essars, who saw him ride “into 
the courtyard at the head of a troop in 
his livery, remembered that on the same 
night a year ago he and these pikemen of 
his had been masters of Holyrood. What 
a whirligig! Masters of Holyrood ; then 
outwitted, ruined and banished; now 
back in favour, and, by the look of them, 
in a fair way to be masters again. ‘The 
bluff lord had the masterful air; the way 
in which he announced himself seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Oh, she’ll see me quick enough ! 
She hath need of me, look you!” He 
was very much at his ease—cracked his 
jokes with Erskine all the way upstairs, 
and, meeting Maitland at the head of 
them, asked after his new wife, with a 
gross and somewhat premature rider to 
the general question. 

She sent for her young confidant when 
the audience was over, and greeted him 
with, ‘Now, foolish boy, you shall be 
contented. He is fast for us—will say 
nothing if we say nothing.” 

“Qh, Madam, did he seek to bargain 
with your Majesty ?” 

She laughed. ‘‘No, no! Nor did [ 
cross his path with earnest-money. But 
there would have been no harm.” 

“ Madam,” he said, “‘you shall forgive 
me for saying that there would have been 
much. It is not for the prince to com- 
pound with treason, nor for a_ noble, 
innocent lady to traffic with the guilty.” 

She stopped his mouth, her hand 
uponit. ‘ Hush, thou foolish boy! What 
treason did he do? ‘To set me free—is 
this treason? Torid me of my tyrant— 
was this guilt ?” 

He hung his head, and she watched 
his confusion ; then, repenting, stroked his 
face, murmuring, “ Foolish boy! Fond 
boy! Fond and foolish both—to love a 
lover !” 

She told him a secret. She had heard 
two women talking beyond the garden 
wall. They spoke laughingly together of 
the Red Bridegroom —“‘and of me, Baptist, 
they spake somewhat.” 


“T know, I know! ‘Tell me no more.” 


“Of me they spake,” she went on. 

















THE 
“¢ Bothwell’s wench,’ they said, ‘ Both- 
well’s ———.’” 

He caught at her wrist. “Stop! I will 
not hear you! I shall kill myself if you 
say that word!” 

She swung her hand to and fro, and his 
with it, which held her so fast. ‘The 
word,” she said, ‘‘is nothing without the 
thing—and the thing is not true. I 
would that it were! Do you set so much 
store by names and framed breaths and 
idle ceremonies, and call yourself my 
lover ?* Do you tell me to my face that 
if I called you to come to me, to stretch 
open your two arms and clasp me within 
them, and to fly with me this world of 
garniture and bending backs and wicked 
scheming heads, and abide night and 
morning, through noon-heat and evening 
glow, and the secrets of long nights under 
the watching stars, fast by my side, with 
our mouths together and our hearts 
kissing, and our two souls molten to one — 
do you tell me now that you would deny 
me ? Answer you.” 

He faced her steadfastly. ‘I do say 
so. I should deny you. I serve God 
and honour you. How should I dare do 
you dishonour ? ” 

She was very angry—shook him off. 
“Leave my wrist. How do you pre- 
sume to hold your Queen? Leave me 
alone! You insult me by look and word.” 

He left her at once, but she sent for him 
early next morning andeasily made amends. 

Driven to it at last, on the 24th of the 
month she wrote to old Lennox that 
Bothwell should be tried by his peers. 
She did it partly because Huntly advised 
it as the only possible way to stop 
the growing clamour, but much more 
because she wanted Bothwell back. He 
had been with his wife all the month ; 
Huntly also had been there more than 
once—Adam Gordon, old Lady Huntly. 
A family council was, perhaps, in the 
nature of the case ; but all the members 
of that had returned a week ago, and 
why should he remain? Why indeed, if 
(as all Scotland believed) he had gone to 
urge divorce upon his Countess? So the 
excuse was made to serve: he was for- 
mally summoned; returned to town on 
the 28th ; made public entry with an im- 
posing force of his friends and adherents ; 
kissed the Queen’s hand in all men’s sight, 
and on the same day sat at the Council 
board, and discussed with the others, who 
were to try him, the precedents for his own 
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trial. This was no way to satisfy Lennox 
or Edinburgh. 

The assize was fixed for April rath. 
On the 7th of that month the Earl of 
Moray left Scotland without leave asked 
or leave-taking of the Queen. He stayed 
a day at Berwick, and had a long con- 
ference with the English Warden, then 
took ship and sailed for France. This 
should have given her pause, and did for 
a day or two; but to a craving nymph, 
stalking gauntly the waste places, what 
matters but the one thing? It made Des- 
Essars serious enough, and put French 
Paris in a dreadful fright. His master, he 
said, “was fool enough to be glad at his 
going; but the Queen knew better. 
M. Des-Essars told me that she wept, and 
would have- sent messengers after him to 
get him back if she could. Ah, and she 
was right! For when yet did that lord’s 
departure betoken her anything but harm ? 
Never, never, never!” says French Paris. 

The trial itself was a form from be- 
ginning to end, with the Queen a declared 
partisan and. the assize packed with her 
friends or his. My lord rode down to it 
as to a wedding ; he rode one of the dead 
King’s horses—rode it gaily; and as he 
departed he looked up at the window and 
waved his hat ; and all men saw the flutter 
of the Queen’s white handkerchief; and 
some say that she herself was to be seen 
smiling and nodding to him. Certain it 
is that when he was cleared—a matter of 
a few hours—and came out into the light 
of day and the face of a huge crowd, which 
blocked the street from side to side, he 
was met by Maitland, bareheaded, and by 
Melvill, bowing to the earth, and by the 
concourse with a chill and rather terrible 
silence. One shrill cry went up in all that 
quiet, and one alone. “ Burn the hure!” 
was shrieked by a woman, but instantly 
hushed down, and nothing was heard after 
it but the trampling of horses as Bothwell’s 
troop went by. When the Queen met 
him at the foot of the palace stairs, he 
went down on his knee ; but many saw the 
smile that looped up his mouth, She was 
very much moved, could not say more than, 
“ Get up—come—I must speak with you.” 

He went upstairs with her—they two 
alone. The courts and yards of Holyrood 
were like a camp. 

Such a state of things might not last 
for long. Bothwell could not go out of 
doors alone. Even in company his hand 
was ‘always at his dagger, his eye for 
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ever casting round, probing corners for 
ambushes, searching men’s faces for signs 
of wavering or fixed purpose. Strong 
man as he was, circumstances were too 
many for him: he told Paris one day that 
he was “ near done.” 

“Sir,” says Paris, “and so, I take 
leave to say, is the Queen’s Majesty. If 
your lordship is for the seas——” 

“ Damn you, I am not!” said Bothwell. 

He considered the case as closely as 
ever anything in his life, for he was 
engaged in a great game. He consulted 
one or two men—Melvill, Lord Living- 
stone, his leering old uncle of Orkney. 
He sounded Morton, Argyll, Bishop 
Lesley (as he now was become); and 
then he gave a supper at Ainslie’s, opened 
his plans, and got their promises to stand 
by him. He wrote these out and made 
them sign. This was on April roth, and 
that night he certainly saw the Queen. I 
say “certainly” because Des-Essars, who 
was with her afterwards, was told by her 
that “her lord” had gone into Liddesdale 
to harry the reivers. Something in her 
tone—he could not see her eyes —made him 
doubt her: a little something made him 
suspect that she intended him to doubt. 

So, “ Reivers, Ma’am!” he cried. ‘Is 
this a time to consider the lifting of 
cattle, when yourself and him are in 
danger, and no man knows when the 
town may rise ?” 

Her answer was an odd one. She was 
sitting in a low chair by the wood fire, 
leaning back, looking at the red embers 
through her fingers. Before she spoke she 
lowered her head, as if to put her face in 
shadow, and looked up at him sideways. 
He saw the gleam of one eye, the edge of 
her cheek where the light caught it. 
As he read her, she was laughing at him. 

‘‘More may be lifted than cattle by 
these wild men of the Border. I am 
going to Stirling in two days’ time, and 
maybe we shall meet, my lord and I.” 

He asked her calmly—accustomed to 
her way of declaring certainties as possi- 
bilities—was such a meeting arranged 
for? ‘Come to me, child,” she said 
(though he was not a child), and when 
he obeyed, “ Kneel by my side.” She 
put her arm round his neck in a sisterly 
fashion, and said, “ You shall be with me 
to Stirling, and again when we depart from 
Stirling. You forget not that you are 
my brother? Well, then, brother, I say 


to you, Leave me not now, for the time 
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is at hand when I shall need you. I 
believe I am to be made the happiest 
woman in the world, and need you to 
share my joy as much as ever you did my 
sorrow. Hereafter, for many days, I may 
have no time to speak privately with you, 
Kiss me, therefore, and wish me happy 
days and nights.” 

He kissed her, wondering and fearing. 
“Oh,” he said, ‘‘bethink you what you 
are about! I beg of you to speak with 
my Lord of Huntly in this business of 
Stirling.” 

She said, “It is done. I have spoken 
with him: he was here but an hour gone. 
And I have Maitland on my side, and 
Mary Livingstone and Fleming will 
both be with me.” She laughed at her 
thoughts ; not for a long time had her old 
malicious gaiety been upon her. “I 
knew that I could win back Livingstone. 
Guess you how I did it.” And when he 
could not, or would not, she whispered in 
his ear, ‘“‘ She believes I am with child by 
the King.” 

Des-Essars had nothing to say, but she 
kept him by her, talking of her life about 
to begin, her joy and pride, love, duty, 
privilege, in a way so innocent and 
candid, she might have been a child at 


play. The hours were small when he 
bade her good-night, and she said 


laughingly, “Yes, go now. I shall be 
wise to sleep while I may.” 

As he went he stretched out his arms, 
let them fall, and shrugged his young 
shoulders—gestures all of despair. 

Where all was prepared beforehand it 
was not hard to forecast the turn of 
events. It fell out much as Des-Essars 
had reasoned it over to himself. Upon a 
fresh spring morning of flitting clouds 
and dancing grasses, the Queen’s party, 
rounding the shoulder of a green hill, was 
suddenly advised of a company of horse- 
men, advancing at a leisurely trot, at some 
quarter-mile’s distance. One could look 
upon what followed as at a play; for it 
may be taken for truth that not a man, 
soldier or other, so much as swept the 
uplands with his eye, so conscious was he 
that a play indeed it was! The oncoming 
troop was observed in silence ; in silence, 
without word of command or lifted hand, 
each halted at a spear’s throw. The Earl 
of Bothwell, with two lieutenants, rode 
forward, baring his head as he came. 
Nobody of the Queen’s men went out to 
meet him ; nobody hailed him; nobody 
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moved to safeguard the Queen, who 
herself sat motionless upon her little white 
jennet, in the forefront of her escort, 
Mary Sempill on one side of her and 
Mary Maitland on the other. The Earl 
came to.her side, reining up short as his 
stirrup clicked against hers. 

“*Madam, for your Grace’s protection 
and honour I am come to lead you toa 
safe hold. I beseech your Majesty take 
it not amiss in one who desires above all 
things to serve you.” 

The Queen, in a very low voice, replied, 
“Lead me, sir, according to your good 
judgment.” 

He took up the rein of her horse, 
wheeled, and led her away to his own 
troop, no one staying him. Mary Sempill 
whipped after her, Mary Maitland followed. 
Then the Earl of Huntly, looking round 
upon the remnant, free there and armed 
upon the road, said in measured tones, 
“Follow, sirs, since it seems we are 
prisoners.” 

If play it was, it was not even played 
properly, but had been reduced to a 
spiritless rite. . Yet, as Des-Essars has the 
wit to remark, to the Queen the whole 
had been an act of very beautiful symbol- 
ism. He had noticed, as no one else did, 
the gesture with which she gave herself 
up — her opened palms, bowed head, 
good eyes, at once trusting and thankful. 
Ah! she had been immodest once in her 
dire need, panting, blowsed, scratched, 
dishevelled by her ardent chase! He 
had seen her so, and shuddered. But 
now she was modest, but now she had 
regained virginity. A folded maid sought 
in marriage by a man, she had bowed het 
head. ‘“ Lead me, sir, according to your 
good judgment!” What words more 
beautiful, what words more meek had 
been said by woman, since that other 
Mary accepted her exorbitant honours 
with her “ Be it unto me according as 
thou wilt” 2?) Thus Des-Essars, fond lover ! 
It is safe to assert that he was alone in 
discerning these fine things, the lining of 
a very vulgar business. 


The moment he had the Queen at 
Dunbar, which was reached by nightfall, 
my lord dismounted her and took her away. 
Led by his hand, she went without a word 
to her women, without any looking back. 
The rest of the company was left to shift 
as best it could. ‘There were meat and 
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drink on the spread tables; there may 
have been beds or there may not. The 
(Queen was no more seen. 

Sir James Melvill made an effort, let 
off a quip or two, ruminated aloud in an 
anecdotic vein, rallied Maitland, flattered 
Huntly, felt himself snubbed and knew 
that he deserved it, but waived off the 
feeling with his “H’m, h’m!” and recovered 
his dignity. Huntly gloomed upright ; 
Des-Essars was bent double, head in 
hands ; Maitland walked up and down the 
hall, marking with his eye flagstones upon 
which he must alight or be ruined. ‘To 
watch his mad athletics made his gentle 
wife grieve and Mary Sempill rage. 
Most of Bothwell’s men were asleep ; 
Ormiston was drunk ; Hob, his brother, 
was both. Gradually silence, which had 
been fitful, became universal; and then 
they heard the wind moaning round the 
great house and the sea beating at the 
black rock on which it stands. ‘lhe case- 
ments shook, doors far off slammed again 
and again, gulls and kittiwakes screamed 
as they swept to and fro over the strand ; 
and as the doomed company sat on in 
the dark listening to all this, and some 
thinking with horror of what could be 
doing between those two in the vast wind- 
possessed house, and some with pity 
welling like blood, and some shamefully, 
and some with wisely nodding heads— 
presently, when the shrilling of the birds 
grew piercingly loud, one of them banged 
against the window, and fought there at 
the glass, battling with wings of panic. 

Mary Sempill rose with a shriek. ‘O 
God, save her! O God, save her!” 

Nobody moved except Mary Fleming, 
who felt out the way to her and put arms 
about her. 

‘Thus the night went on. 


In the morning Paris came down and 
said that her Majesty desired to see 
Mistress Sempill. She was taken up, and 
found the Queen in bed in a darkened 
room. She walked to the edge of the 
bed and looked down, seeing little. ‘The 
Queen lay still, one of her bare arms out 
of bed; this arm she slowly raised and 
touched her Livingstone’s cheek, then 
dropped it again heavily. 

But her Livingstone had now recovered 
herself, and could afford to be cynical. 

“Well—Honeypot ?” said she 

“Empty,” said the Queen. 

Then her Livingstone kissed her. 























CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BRIDE'S PRELUDE. 
FRENCH Paris took a letter to Lady 
Bothwell from Dunbar, as_ he thinks, 
on the day after the ravishing: he fixes 
his date from the fact that Sir James 
Melvill happened to tell him that it 
was his birthday, the 25th of April. 

** Not the first I have spent in durance, 
my good fellow,” the genial gentleman had 
added, “although I tell you candidly that 
it is the first wedding-night—so to call it— 
at which I have assisted in such a place.” 

Paris would have prolonged so _inter- 
esting a conversation if his master had 
not been waiting to be dressed. As it 
was, he excused himself and hurried up 
to his duties ; which done, my lord handed 
him a letter, saying, ‘‘ Deliver this safely, 
at your peril; and remember also that 
whatsoever my lady shall ask you, she is 
to have a full answer.” 

“Your lordship may count upon me,” 
says the valet, hoping with all his heart 
that she would not tax his countenance too 
far. Leaving the room, he was recalled. 

“One thing more, Paris. Your mistress 
will give you a coffer for me. Guard it 
well, as you value your neck ; for, trust me, 
if you come not home with that intact, I 
will run you down though you were in the 
bury of Hell.” 

“Rest easy, my lord,” said Paris 
superbly, “rest easy here, and disport 
yourself as seems good to your wisdom ; 
for certainly I shall never fail you. Nor 
have I ever,” added the poor complacent 
rogue, and took the thought with him up 
the gallows ladder. 

It is a singular thing that Bothwell knew 
his wife so little as to provide against a 
line of conduct which she could never 
have taken. According to Paris, she 
asked him no awkward questions at all, 
but read her letter calmly, dipping a toast 
in white wine and whey as she read. At 
the end, after musing a while, looking ex- 
tremely handsome, she said: ‘‘ My lord, 

I see, makes no mention how long he 
remains at Dunbar. Knowest thou any- 
thing to the purpose ?” 

Nothing awkward here; but Paris 
blundered it. -“ Oh, Madam,” he says, 
conscious of his red face, “‘I suppose his 
lordship will stay out the moon.” 

“What hath he to do with the moon, 
or the moon with him, fool?” said the 
Countess ; and soon afterwards sent him 
away, as without any value for her. 
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One can picture him then in the kitchen 
quarters—jaunty, abounding in winks and 
becks ; or with the grooms in the stables 
—what conversations! ‘The play, dragged 
by the weary high players, must have 
quickened when the clowns tumbled 
through it. 

Next day my lady had him up again to 
her chamber, and gave him letters for 
“dinburgh: a large packet for a notary, 
one Balnaves or Balneaves, another for 
the Archbishop’s Grace of Saint Andrews 
at Hamilton House. 

“Deliver these with speed, Paris, and 
come back to me—but not here. I shall 
be at Crichton expecting you—and give 
you a packet for my lord.” 

This is how Paris learned that process 
of divorce was begun. He dates it the 
26th—27th April. 

Demure, wide-eared scamp! he was 
not idle in town, I assure you; but ran 
from cawsey to cawsey, from tavern-parlour 
to still-room, into all churches, chapels, 
brothels, about the quays of Leith, up 
and down the tenement stairs, spying, 
watching, judging and remembering. He 
was most amazed at the preachers, whose 
licence to talk exceeded all bounds of 
belief. There was one Cragg, well named 
for a_ rock-faced, square-hewn man, 
colleague of Mr. Knox’s: to listen only to 
this firebrand! This Cragg—Paris heard 
him—rocked screaming and sweating over 
the brink of his pulpit, and hailed his patron 
and benefactress a Jezebel, a Potiphar’s 
wife, a strumpet of the Apocalypse. 
“And I could have wrung his brazen 
neck for him,” said Paris, “ but that all 
the people stood packed about him mur- 
muring their agreement. It would have 
been my death to have declared myself— 
and I was vowed to return to my lord.” 

The city seemed to be in the governance 
of the Earl of Morton, unsuspected of 
any hand in the late crime, and of Lord 
Lindsay, whom all hot gospellers loved. 
Close in with them was Grange—Kirk- 
caldy of Grange—a very busy man, 
Marshal of the City, Captain of the 
Guard, who kept surveillance of Holyrood 
and the lower town. Paris perceived that 
he was lieutenant to Lord Morton, a 
cultivable person if willing to be cultivated. 
About his doors, every day and at all 
hours of the day, he saw messengers stand 
with horses ready. Now and again one 
would come out with his despatches 
bound upon him, mount and ride off— 
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south, north, west. Similarly, others 
came in, white with dust, and delivered 
up their charges to the porter at the door. 
Paris, never without resource, inquired 
into the matter, and found out with 
whom Grange corresponded. With my 
Lord of Atholl at Perth ! | With my Lord 
of Moray in Paris! With Mr. Secretary 
Cecil in London! Why, this was treason- 
able stuff, hanging stuff, as he told his 
informant—Gavin Douglas, body-servant 
to Mr. Archie of the name—who knew it 
as well as he did. 

“Oh, ay, you make up your mind to 
the treason o’t, Paris,” says Gavin ; ‘but I 
recommend you let not my master catch 
you in this town. You have had six 
hundred gold crowns of his for the price 
of an old shoe—he has never ceased to 
talk of it, believe me. No later than 
yesterday he was at it, saying that pretty 
soon he could afford to give all his 
clothing to the world and stand up as 
naked as he was born, and be none the 
worse. ‘ And to think,’ says he, ‘to think 
I could be such a custard-faced loon as to 
buy back my slipper from a rogue I shall 
be hanging in a week.’” 

Paris was indignant and hurt. “I can 
see,” he said, “that the lords of Scotland 
are at their favourite game of beggar-my- 
neighbour. Dieu de Dieu! what else 
could we have expected? Your Scotch 
way: roguery upon roguery, thieves on 
thieves’ backs, traitors who betray their 
co-traitors—hogs and rats, one and all!” 

He left Edinburgh much alarmed at 
the state of its affairs, determined to be 
done with the Countess at Crichton and 
back again in Dunbar as soon as might 
be; but, greatly to his annoyance, her 
ladyship, being busy with her law busi- 
ness, kept him four or five days kicking 
his heels: it was the 4th of May before 
she delivered him her packet. That was 
a coffer, strongly bound and clamped with 
iron, locked and sealed. 

At the moment of his going Lady Both- 
well said to him, “ Tell my lord, Paris, that 
this day he and I are free of each other ; 
tell him that here I am and here remain.” 

Paris, always the servant of a fine 
woman, knelt upon one knee. ‘“ Madam,” 
he said, ‘‘ your ladyship has never loved 
me, but I take God to witness that I 
have ever honoured your ladyship. Albeit 
I am a poor devil of a lacquey, Madam, I 
have wit enough to know a great lady 
when I see her.” 


Said the Countess : ‘‘ If you think that I 
have a disliking for you, Paris, you are 
mistaken. I neither love nor hate you. 
I have never thought about you.” 

““Madam,” said he, ‘‘ why should your 
ladyship? I shall venture, none the less, 
to pray God give you all health, fame and 
happiness.” 

Lady Bothwell sat bolt upright, one 
firm hand on the table. ‘“ Health I have 
from God already. Fame, if you mean 
good fame, I have kept for myself. 
Happiness, if that lies in the satisfaction 
of abiding desire, I intend to have before 
long. Now begone with your charge.” 

He went out shaking his head, muttering 
to himself: ‘Terrible lady ! fine, carven, 
deep-eyed lady! What is her abiding 
desire ?” 

He found out afterwards. 

The coffer and he came safe to Dunbar 
and into the presence of their master. The 
Queen was in the room: red eyes, hot 
patches in her cheeks, a swinging foot, 
fingers a-tap on the table-——“ Ho! a 
tiff,” thinks Paris. 

My Lord Bothwell hands over the 
coffer, or rather puts it on the table by 
the Queen’s elbow. ‘Here is your 
testimony, ma mie. By my advice you 
burn every scrap of it.” 

“Shall I burn what has cost me so 
much, and you, it seems, so little?” she 
asked bitterly. ‘‘Is it nothing to you 
that I have written with my blood and 
sealed with my tears ?” 

*‘T had not analysed the ink,” said my 
lord ; ‘and if I had I should value your 
honour more. However, you must do 
what you will.” She left him without 
answer; and by-and-by Des-Essars_pre- 
sented himself, saying that he had _ her 
Majesty’s command to take charge of the 
coffer for her. Something in message or 
messenger seemed to anger the Earl. 
“Damn you, French monkey, you take too 
much in charge. Must her Majesty 
always have an ear to pull or a cheek to 
pinch? Man Baptist, for two pence I'd 
have both your lugs off and a hot iron at 
your cheeks—with a broad C_ branded 
there, my man: ay, by God, and a double 
C! Chamberer Convict, man Baptist !” 
He worked himself crimson in the face, 
his eyes savage and red. ‘‘Mind your ways, 
young sir, mind your ways”—he threatened 
with his fist—“I warn ye mind your 
ways just now—lest you come into the 
deep mire, man, where no ground is.” 


























Des-Essars drilled his 
attention, and fixed his eyes on the 
opposite wall. The Earl glared at him 
open-mouthed, and fingered his dagger as 
though his fingers itched to be at it. But 
presently he scoffed at himself—‘A white- 
faced boy to stand by side o’ me!” He 
turned: ‘Take your coffer, master, and 
be out of this. A little more and I might 
colour you finely.” 

Des-Essars removed both coffer and 
himself. Paris was trembling: he knew 
that what he had to report of Edinburgh’s 
doings would not make matters any better. 
Nor did they—though it may be doubted 
whether they could have made matters 
any worse. 


slim body to 


The joys of love—love’s moment of 
victory, love’s rest, and possession of the 
spoils—are gossamer things: an adverse 
breath may shred them away. As _ for 
Love himself, you may call him a Lord 
or a Beast, give him his roseate wings 
or his cloven hoofs and tail: certainly 
there never was in the world so refined 
a glutton. Perfection is what he claims, 
no less; perfection of leisure to obtain, 
perfection of content, and all accord- 
ing to that standard of mind which, 
in a field without limit, grudges the 
stirring of a filament as a hindrance to the 
enormous calm he covets, and sees in a 
speck of sand a blemish upon his prize. 
“Alas! no man, no kingdom of this 
world, no ordering attainable by mortal 
minister, could have appeased Queen 
Mary, She was made to hunt for happi- 
ness and never to find it. She had risked 
all upon this cast of hers, had made it, at 
her last gasp had fallen upon the quarry. 
And now, clutching it, eyeing the coverts 
fearfully to right and left, starting at a 
whisper, cowering at the lightest shadow 
—like a beast of prey, she had no time to 
taste what she had so hardly won. O 
miserably stung by the rankling arrow! 
Poor lo, spurred by the gad-fly, what rest 
for thee? Come, ye calm-browed benefi- 
cent goddesses of the night! Handmaids 
of Death, come in! and with cool finger- 
tips close down these aching lids, and on 
these burning cheeks lay the balm of the 


last kiss; so the mutinous, famishing 
heart shall contend with Heaven no 
more!” The dithyrambic cry of Des- 


Essars does not indicate a comfortable 
State of things at Dunbar. 


I'he Queen was madly in love, aching 
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to be possessed, but knowing herself in- 
securely possessed. Her tyrant, master, 
beloved—whatever Bothwell may have 
desired to be—was harassed by events, 
and could not play the great lover even 
if he would. Rebellion gathered outside 
his stronghold, and he knew every surge 
of it; he was not safe from disaffection 
within doors, and had to watch for it 
like a cat at a mousehole. If the 
Queen had sinned to get a lover, he 
had risked his head to wive a queen. 
Well, and he had not got her yet, though 
she asked for nothing better all day and 
night. Queers and what they carry are 
not got by highway robbery : it’s not only 
a question of kissing. You may steal a 
queen for the bedchamber—but there’s 
the antechamber to be quieted, there’s the 
presence chamber to be awed, there’s 
the throne room to be shocked into 
obsequiousness: ah, and the citadel to 
be taught to fly your banner. Brooding on 
these things—all to do except one—his 
lordship had no time for transports, and 
no temper neither. When the Queen 
wept he swore, when she pleaded he 
refused her, when she sulked he showed 
his satisfaction at being let alone, and 
when she stormed he stormed loudlier. 
He was not a man of fine perceptions : 
that was his strength, he knew. By the 
Lord, said he, let others, let her, know it 
too! And the sooner the better. 

She would not discuss politics. Dunbar, 
which was to have been her bride-bower, 
should be so still, in defiance of beastly 
fact. She refused to hear what Paris had 
to say of Edinburgh pulpits, of Morton’s 
men-at-arms, Grange’s flying messengers. 
When Bothwell spoke of the Prince at 
Stirling she promised him a new prince 
at Dunbar; when he cried out threats 
against Archie Douglas she stopped his 
mouth with kisses; when he summoned 
Liddesdale to arms she pouted because 
her arms were not enough for him, It 
was mad, it was unreasonable, it fretted 
him to feverish rages. He gnashed his 
teeth. Maitland kept rigidly out of his 
way: he was really in danger, and knew 
it; not a day passed but he made some 
plan of escape. Melvill spoke in whispers, 
could not have stood on more ceremony 
with his Maker. Huntly was always on 


the verge of a quarrel; and as for poor 
little Des-Essars, you know how he stood. 

‘There came anon swift confirmation of 
a letter from Hob Ormiston, 


Paris’ fears : 
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now in Edinburgh, to his brother the 
Black Laird. Both worthies had been, 
as we know, with Bothwell on the night 
of Kirk o’ Field. Hob wrote that 
Kirkcaldy of Grange had met him after 
sermon in a company of people, taxed 
him with the King’s murder and threatened 
him with arrest “in the Queen’s name 
and for her honour.” He went in fear, 
did Hob ; his life was in it. Now, might 
he not clear himself? Let his lordship 
of Bothwell be sounded upon that, who 
knew that he was as guiltless of that 
blood as his lordship’s self. It would be 
black injustice that an wmnocent Hob 
should suffer while a blood-glutted Archie 
went scot-free, and a crowning indignity 
that he should perish under the actual 
guilty hands. For well he knew that my 
L—d of M——n stood behind Grange. 
Ormiston, with this crying letter in hand, 
sought out his master, and found him on 
the terrace overlooking the sea, walking up 
and down with the Queen and Lord Huntly. 
As he approached he saw her Majesty 
cover her mouth and stifle a yawn at birth. 





Bothwell read the letter through, and” 


handed it to the Queen. She also read 
it hastily. “Innocent!” she mocked, 
with a curling, sulky lip, ‘the’ innocent 
Hob—a good word! But this letter 
concerns you, Huntly, more than me.” 

In turn the dark young lord read it. 
He was much longer at it, slower-witted ; 
and before he was half-way through for the 
second time the Queen was out of patience. 

‘*Well! well! What do you make of it, 
you who know the very truth and do not 
choose to declare it? Are our friends to 
be cleared, or will you see them all 
butchered for the Douglases’ sake ?” 

He did not answer for a while, but 
looked far over-sea with those hawk- 
eyes of his, which seemed able to rend 
the garniture of Heaven and descry the 
veiled secrets of God. When he turned 
his face towards her it was a far nobler 
than the soured face he looked upon. 

‘* But to clear them, Madam — Hob and 
the like of Hob—am I to betray them 
that trusted me ?” 

She gave a thring of the shoulder, a 
fierce flash of her eye, and turned shortly, 
and went away by herself. ‘There was a 
hot wrangle between the three men after- 
wards—in which Bothwell did not scruple 
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to curse his brother-in-law for “ meddling 
in what concerned him not,” or (if he 
must meddle) for not meddling well: * 
but Huntly could not be moved. 

Things like these drove Bothwell into 
action—to go through with his business, 
possess himself of Edinburgh and the 
Prince, and marry the Queen? Why not ? 
He was free, he had her in the crook of 
his arm ; he had but to go up to blow away 
the fog of dissidence : affavit ventus, etc. ! 
He urged her Majesty, lectured Maitland, 
conferred with Huntly, and got agree- 
ment, more or less. Well then, advance 
banners, and let the wind blow! 

At the first tidings of the Queen’s 
approach, the Earl of Morton and his 
belongings—his Archie Douglas, his 
Captain Cullen, his Grange—departed 
the city and repaired to Stirling. ‘This gave 
fair promise; and even the greeting she got 
when, pacing matronly by Bothwell’s side, 
surrounded by a live hedge of Bothwell’s 
spears, she entered the gates and went 
down to Holyrood, was so far good that it 
was orderly. No salutations, no waving of 
bonnets ; but close observation, a great 
concourse in a great quiet. She did not 
like that, though Bothwell took no notice. 
He had not expected to be welcome; and 
besides, he had other things to think of. 

I extract the following from Des- 
Essars :— 

“The Queen had a way of touching 
what she was pleased with. She was like 
a child in that, had eyes in her fingers, 
could not keep her hands away, never 
had been able. ‘To stroke, fondle, kiss, was 
as natural to her as to laugh aloud when 
she was pleased, or to speak urgently 
through tears when she was eager. I 
remember that, as we rode that day into 
the suburb of Edinburgh, she, being 
tired (for the way had been hot and 
long), put her hand on my shoulder ; and 
that my lord looked furiously ; and that 
she either could not or would not see 
him. I had had reason only lately to 
suspect him of .jealousy, though she as 
yet had never had any. But for this very 
innocent act of hers he rated her without 
stint or decorum when we were at Holy- 
rood house ; and as for me, I may say 
candidly that I walked with death as my 
shadow, and never lay down in my bed 
expecting to get out of it on the morrow. 





* Here I am bound to agree with Bothwell! ; for if Huntly wished to keep him from blood-guiltiness 


and knew that he could, why not have kept him and his kegs away altogether ? 


The answer may 


be that Morton and his friends would not have gone in unless there had been other hands there. 




















William Kirkcaldy of Grange. 
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“The effect of his unreason upon her, 
when she could be brought to believe in 
it, was of the unhappiest. It lay not in 
her nobility to subserve ignoble suspicions. 
Our intercourse, far from ceasing out of 
deference to him, was therefore made 
secret, and what was wholly innocent stood 
vested in the garb of a dear-bought sin 
an added zest which she had been much 
better without. I was removed from all 
direct service of her—for he saw to that ; 
but she found means of communicating 
with me every day; waited for me at 
windows, followed me with her eyes, had 
little speedy, foolish signals of her own— 
a finger in her mouth, a hand to her side, 
her bosom touched, her head held askew, 
her head hung, a smile let to flutter—all 
of which were to be so much intelligence 
between us. She excelled in work of the 
kind, was boundlessly fertile, though I was 
a sad bungler. But, God forgive me! I 
soon learned in that blissful school, and 
became, I believe, something of a master. 

““T was not the only man of whom he 
was jealous, by any means. ‘There was 
my Lord Livingstone, a free-living, easy 
man of advanced age, who had been 
accustomed to fondle her Majesty as his 
own daughter, and saw no reason to desist, 
being given none by herself. But one 
day my lord came in and found him with 
his hand on her shoulder. Out he flung 
again, with an oath; and there was a high 
quarrel, with daggers drawn. ‘The Queen, 
who could never be curbed in this kind of 
way by any one, lover or beloved, dared 
his lordship to lay a finger on Livingstone ; 
and he did not. ‘There was also my lord 
of Arbroath, who had pretensions and a 
mind of his own; to whom she gave 
a horse, and induced more high words, 
‘There was my Lord Lindsay, who admired 
her hugely and said so: but to follow all 
the wanderings of unreason in a gentleman 
once his own master were unprofitable. 
All that I need add (for the sake of what 
followed upon it) is that one day Mr. 
Secretary Maitland came into the Cabinet 
all grey-faced and shaking as with a palsy, 
and laid his hands upon the Queen’s chair, 
saying fearfully: ‘Sanctuary, Madam, 
sanctuary! I stand in peril of my life.’ 
It appeared that my lord, who abhorred 
him, had drawn on him in full hall. So 
then once more she grew angry and forbade 
his lordship to touch a hair of Maitland’s 
head : ‘ For so sure as you do it,’ she said, 
‘I banish you the realm.’ For the moment 
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he was quite unnerved, and began to 
babble of obedience and his duty ; and 1 
say, let God record of our lady in that 
time of her disgrace that she had not 
forgotten how to stand as His vicegerent 
in Scotland, 

“Affairs went from bad to worse with 
her. We learned every day by our in- 
formers how the lords were gaining strength 
in the west, and stood almost in a state of 
war against us. They were close about 
the Prince—the chiefs of their faction 
being the Earls of Mar, Atholl, Argyll, 
Glencairn, and Morton. With them was 
Grange, the best soldier in the kingdom ; 
and Lord Lindsay would have gone over, 
but that he grossly loved the Queen and 
could not keep his eyes off her. Letters 
intercepted from and to England made it 
certain that the Queen of that country 
was supporting our enemies and preparing 
for our ruin—nor was it without reason, as 
I am bound to confess, for the safety of 
our young prince imported the welfare of 
her country as well as ours ; and it may 
well have been distasteful to her English 
Majesty to have the fingers of the Earl of 
Bothwell so near to dipping in her dish. 
As if these troubles were not enough, we 
were presently to hear of flat rebellion 
under the Queen’s very eyes, when we 
were told that Mr. Cragg, the preacher, 
would not read out the banns of marriage. 
That same was a stout man, after Mr. 
Knox’s pattern, It is true they forced 
him bya writ to publish them, but neither 
summons before the Council nor imminent 
peril of worse would keep his tongue 
quiet. He daily railed against those he 
was about to join in wedlock, and had to 
be banished the realm. 

‘“‘ Hard-faced was the Queen through 
these disastrous days, and all stony 
within: bearing alike, with weary, proud 
looks, the indifference of her trusted 
friends, the insolent suspicions of my lord 
of Bothwell, the constant rumours, even 
the shameful reports put about concerning 
herself, as if she were ignorant of them. 
She was not, she could not be ignorant, 
but she was utterly negligent. To her 
but one thing was of concern—his love ; 
and until she was sure of that all else 
might go as it would. True, he was 
jealous : at one time she had thought that 
a hopeful sign. But when she found out 


that in spite of her kindness he remained 
indifferent ; when he abstained from her 
company and bed, when he absented 

















himself for two days together---and was 
still jealous—she was bound to doubt the 
symptom. It wanted but one thing, in 
truth, to break down her pride and trail 
her lovely honour in the dust: and she 
had it sharp and stinging. O unutterable 
Secret of Secrets, never to be divulged 
but in this dying hour when she must ask 
for pity, since honest dealing is denied 
to her! She had it—down fell she—and 
I saw her fall—heart-broken; and was 
never more the high Huntress, the Queen 
‘delighting in arrows.’ My pen falters, 
my tears blind me ; but write it I must: 
her fame, her birthright, nay, her gracious 
head, are in dire peril.* 

“Tt was commonly suspected that 
Maitland was desirous of escaping to the 
lords at Stirling, among whom he could 
count upon one firm friend, the Earl of 
Atholl. To say nothing that he went 
hourly in fear of my lord of Bothwell, 
and believed that the Queen distrusted 
him, he had been too long in the Earl of 
Moray’s pocket—kept there as a man 
keeps a ferret-—to be happy out of it. 
Nominally at large, a pretty shrewd watch 
was kept upon him, since it would not 
have been at all convenient to have him 
go over to her Majesty’s enemies, 
He knew too much, and his wife, that 
had been Mistress Fleming, more than 
he. Therefore it was not intended that 
he should leave us. Yet I am certain 
that no day passed in which he did not 
make some plan of escape. 

“Tt was for a step in one of such 
schemes, I suppose, though I cannot see 
how it should have helped him, that on 
the day before my lord of Bothwell was 
created Duke of Orkney, and three days 
before the marriage, he gave the Queen 
a thought which very soon possessed her 
altogether. 

“My lord was away, but expected back 
that night; Maitland, being with some 
others in the Queen’s cabinet when the 
talk fell upon the Countess of Bothwell, 
told her Majesty that the lady was 
dwelling at Crichton. He said it very 
skilfully—guas? negligently and by the 
way—but instantly she caught at it, and 
took it amiss. ‘She has cast him off-— 
let him cast her off. Crichton ! Crichton ! 
Why, he holds it of me! How then 
should Jean Gordon be there? Or do 
we share, she and J?’ She spoke in her 
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petulant, random way of hit or miss, 
meaning (it is likely) no more than that 
she was weary of Maitland. But he 
coughed behind his hand, and rising up 
suddenly, went tothe window. The Queen 
marked the action, and called him back. 

** Come hither, Mr. Secretary,’ saith 
she quietly ; and he returned at once to 
her side. 

“You will please to explain yourself,’ 
she said. Very quiet she was, and so 
were we all. 

‘He began excuses, floundering and 
gasping like a man in deep water. The 
more he prevaricated the more steadfast 
she became in pursuit ; and so remained 
until she had dragged out of him what 
he knew or had intended to imply. ‘The 
sum and substance was that Paris (a valet 
of my lord’s) had of late taken letters to 
and from Crichton: common knowledge, 
said he. And then, after a good deal, 
not to the purpose, he declared that my 
lord had spent two several nights there 
since the Court had returned to Edin- 
burgh from Dunbar. 

“The Queen, being white even to the 
lips, said faintly at the end that she did 
not believe him. Maitland replied that 
nothing but his duty to her would have 
induced him to relate facts so curious; 
the which, he added, must needs concern 
her Majesty, the Fountain of Honour, who, 
unsullied herself, could not brook defile- 
ment in any of the tributaries of her 
splendour. She dismissed us all with a 
wave of her hand—all but Mistress Sem- 
pill (who had been Mistress Livingstone), 
who stayed behind, and whose ringing 
voice I heard, as I shut the door, leap 
forward to be at grips with the calumny. 

“She had recovered her gallantry by 
the evening. Incredible as it may seem, 
it is true that she publicly taxed my lord 
with the facts charged against him, when 
he returned. He did not start or change 
colour—looked sharply at her for an 
instant, no more. 

“* Jealous, my Queen ?’ he asked her, 
laughing. 

“¢And if I am, my lord, I have an 
example before me,’ said she. ‘ Have 
you not been pleased to condemn me in 
regard to this poor boy ?’ 

“T bore it with what face I could: he 
regarded me with the look of a wild hog 
that grates his tooth. 


* Des-Essars, plainly, was at work during the Queen’s captivity in England ; and, as I judge, 


while the inquiry was being held in Westminster Hall in 1568. 
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“Anon he said: ‘Master Baptist and I 
know each other of old. I believe I can 
give as good account of the reckonings 
between my staff and his back as 
Well, this is unprofitable jesting. Now, let 
me understand. Your Grace charges me 
with—what in particular?’ 

***Oh, my lord,’ cried she, with a bold 
face, ‘I make no charges. I did but put 
you a question: whether you had visited 
your Castle of Crichton these late days— 
your Castle of Crichton which you hold 
of me in chief?’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders; and 
‘Chi lo.sa?’ quoth he, with a happy 
laugh. ‘Let your Majesty and I confer 
upon these and other high matters of 
state when my head is on better terms 
with my stomach. I am a fasting man, 
no match for your Majesty. Your 
Majesty knows the Spanish saw, /Vhen 
the belly is full it saith to the head, Sing, 
you rascal? I crave your leave, then, to 
get my singing voice again.’ He took it 
with bravery, as you perceive ; and, having 
his liberty, went away singing to supper. 

“ He stayed below stairs for the rest of 
the night, drinking and talking with Sir 
James Melvill and my lord Livingstone 
—ribald and dangerous talk, for he had 
a lewd mind and neither discretion nor 
charm in the uses to which he put his 
tongue. The Queen sat miserably in the 
dark far into the night, and went to bed 
without prayers or good-night. I heard 
her cry out to Mistress Sempill that she 
wished she lay where the King was, and 
Sempill answer, ‘ Damn him, damn him!’ 
eNext day, with what grace she could 
muster, she created my lord Duke of 
Orkney. That was done before noon; by 
five o'clock of the evening he was ridden 
away for Borthwick and Dunbar, as he 
said, upon State business. In three days’ 
time she was to marry him, O Heaven! 

“Early in the morning—the morrow 
after his going—she sent for me to come 
up to her bedchamber ; and so I did, and 
found her very worn in the face, her hand 
hot and dry to the touch. Commanding 
herself with great effort, speaking slowly, 
she told me that she could not continue 
to live unless she could deny once and 
for all the truth of Maitland’s tale. My 
lord would not help her. ‘You know 
his way of mockery,’ says she. ‘He 
laughs, to tease me: but to me. this 
is no laughing matter. Mary Sempill 
has been at me ever since Here 
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she fretted, muttering to herself, ‘I do 
not believe it—I do not—I do not,’ 
fidgeting her hands under the bedclothes ; 
then, breaking off short, she said that she 
wished me to ride to Crichton with her that 
very day. She would take Mary Sempill 
—because she would not remain behind— 
Erskine would bring an escort; there 
would be no danger. I said that I was 
ready to live or die for her, and that 
all my care was to save her from un- 
happiness. I asked her, Would she suffer 
Erskine and myself to go? 

‘She stared at me. ‘Are you mad?’ 
she asked. ‘Have you found me so 
patient, to sit at home in suspense? or 
so tame, to shirk my enemies? Nay, 
my child, nay, but I will prove Maitland a 
liar with my own eyes.’ ‘To be short, go 
she would and did; and we with her, 
as she had already contrived it. 





“The weather was hot—-as hot as 
summer—and very still ; riding as fast as 
we did, our bodily distresses saved our 

rie : 
minds’, We had, as I reckon, some 


fifteen miles to go, by intricate roads, 
woodland ways, by the side of streams 
overhung with boughs, encumbered with 
boulders. ‘The Queen was always in 
front, riding with Mistress Sempill: she 
set the pace, said nothing, and showed 
herself vexed by such little delays as were 
caused by Erskine sounding the banks for 
good fording-ground, or losing the road, 
as he once did, and trying a-many before 
he could make up his mind. ‘Oh, you 
weary me with your Maybe yeas and 
Maybe nays!’ she railed at him. ‘ Why, 
man, I could smell my way to Crichton.’ 
I believe her; for now I am sure that 
she had steeled herself for what she was 
to find there. I knew it not then: she 
allowed nothing of her mind to be seen. 
Nobody could be more secret than she 
when she saw fit. 

“That Castle of Crichton stands, as do 
most of them in these parts, on a woody 
bluff over a deep glen, out of the which, 
when you are in it, you can never see 
how near you may be to your journey’s 
end. Thus we wound our way at a foot’s 
pace along the banks of a small stream, 
in and out of the densest woodland— 
beautiful as a summer’s dream just then, 
with birds making vocal all the thickets, 
wild flowers at our feet, and blooming 
trees, wild cherry and hawthorn and the 
like, clouds come to earth and caught in 
the branches—and found a steep path to 


























our right hand, and climbed it for half 
an hour: and lo! gaining the crest first, I 
saw before me, quite close, the place we 
sought—a fair tower of gray stone, with a 
battlemented house beside it, having an 
open gate in a barbican. Before the 


barbican was a lawn starred with daisies, 
and upon it two white greyhounds, which 
sat up when they first saw us, and then 
crouched, their muzzles between their 
paws. But as we advanced, jumping up 
and barking together, they raced together 
over the turf, met us, and leapt upwards 


Crichton 
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to the Queen’s hand. All beasts loved 
her, and she loved them. 

“There was neither guard nor porter 
at the gates. They stood open upon an 
empty court, beyond which we could see 
the hall doors : open they, also. In the air 





Castle, 


all about us was the sound of bees, and of 
doves hidden in the woody slopes ; but no 
noises of humankind were to be heard: 
we all sat there on our horses, and watched, 
and listened, like errant adventurers of 
old time come upon an enchanted lodging, 
a castle and hermitage in a forest glade. 
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“‘ Mistress Sempill broke silence. ‘’Tis 
not for us to enter—this still place,’ 
she said. ‘Come your ways, Madam ; 
you have seen what there is to be 
seen,’ 

“The Queen, as one suddenlyawakened, 
called to me. ‘Baptist, dismount and 
help me down. I am going in.’ 

“T obeyed, and helped Mistress Sempill 
after. Erskine would stay with the guard. 
We three went through the gateway, 
crossed the inner court, and passed the 
doors into the hall—a long dusky chamber 
with windows full of escutcheons and 
achievements, and between them broad 
sheets of ancient arras which flapped 
gently in a little breeze. The sunlight, 
coming aslant, broke the gloom with 
radiant blue bars—to every window a bar. 
As we peered about us, presently Sempill 
gave a short little cry, then called to me, 
‘ Baptist, Baptist, have a care for her,’ 

“Tt was an old woman come out of 
a door in the pannel to look at us—old, 
grey and wrinkled. I asked her, Was any 
other within? She shook her head, 
pointing at the same time to her mouth, 
within which, when she opened it wide, I 
saw the seared stump of her tongue, and 
perceived that she had been maimed of 
that organ. Sempill remarked it also, 
and was afraid. ‘Oh, come away, for 
God’s love!’ said she: ‘there is witchcraft 
here’; and signed herself many times. 
But the Queen laughed, and went up to 
the mutilated hag, and, patting her 
shoulder, went by her through the door 
by which she had come in, and turned 
to beckon us after her. So we climbed a 
narrow stair, built in the thickness of the 
wall round and round a pillar. In the 
gallery above were doors to left and right, 
some open upon empty, fragrant chambers, 
some shut and locked. I believe that I 
tried them all the length of the gallery on 
one side ; and so came at the farther end 
to a short passage on my right hand: at 
the end of that a low-pitched door ajar. 
Thither I went on tiptoe, with a strong 
sense that that room was occupied. I 
know not what had certified me, save some 
prescience which men have at times. So 
certain was I, at least, that when I was at 
the door I knocked. I was answered, 
‘Enter.’ 

“T entered not. I dared not do it. I 
sped back to the Queen, who now stood 
with Sempill at the head of this short 
passage. For the moment my nerve was 


clean gone: ‘Some one there—let us go 
away !’—Who knows what hissed foolish- 
ness I let fly?—‘I urge you: let us go 
away.’ But the Queen, rose-bright, keen 
as fire in the wind, threw up her head and 
flashed her eyes full upon me. ‘Stand 
aside, sir—I will go in.’ She pushed by 
me and went into the room without 
ceremony. We two followed her with 
beating hearts. 

“She had not gone far—was not a yard 
from the door ; nor do I marvel at it, nor 
need you. For by the open window sat 
the Countess of Bothwell at needlework, 
making, as I saw in a moment, a child’s 
shift. If God the Father of all, who 
framed women nobly and urged them 
cast their hearts in the dust to make soft 
the ways of men—if He, I say, pausing in 
His vast survey, might have discerned this 
dear woman now, with the wound upon 
her still raw and bleeding whence she had 
torn that generous heart—naked, emptied, 
betrayed ; ah, and face to face with that 
other woman also, not less injured, not 
less the vessel of a man’s beastly con- 
venience—I dare swear He would repent 
Him of His high benevolence, and say, 
‘Tush, I have planned amiss. ‘The waste 
is divine, the waster shall be crowned with 
the glory of the Magdalene, that Mary 
whom I would no more condemn. But 
what shall be done with him for whom 
these women spent so vainly?’ Thus, it 
might well be, would God reason with 
Himself. Yet who am I, poor bastard of 
a dead mother (spending she, too, with 
little avail) to interpret the reproaches of 
the Almighty ? 

“For an age of suspense, as it seemed 
ta me, the Queen stood where we had 
found her—-a yard from the door, per- 
fectly still, but not rigid. No, but she 
was like a panther, all lithe and rippling, 
prest for a pounce, and had her eyes set 
fast upon the other. I was in a muck 
of fear, and Sempill muttering fast to 
herself her ‘O Christ, keep us all! O 
Christ, save her!’ and the like, what time 
the Countess, affecting to be unaware, 
crossed one knee over the other and bent 
diligently to her needlework. The time 
seemed a slow hour, though I know not 
how long it may have been, before the 
Queen began to move about the room. 

““T know what made her restless: it 
was curiosity. At first she had only had 
eyes for the lady ; now she had seen what 
she was at work upon. Yes, and she had 





























been at the same proud task herself not 
long since. I am certain that she was 
just then more curious than enraged. At 
least, instead of attacking as she was wont, 
with her arrows of speech leaping forward 
as she went, she said nothing, and began 
to walk the room restlessly, roaming 
about ; never going near the window, but 
looking sidelong towards it as she passed 
to and fro: bright spots in her cheeks, 
her hands doubled, biting her lips, longing, 
but not resolved, to know all. ‘The storm, 
which was not far off, gathered strength 
as she walked: I saw her shake her head, 
I saw a tear gleam and~settle on her 
shoulder. And so at last she clenched 
her teeth, and stood before Lady Both- 
well, grinning with misery. 

**¢Q woman,’ she said, snarling, ‘ what 
are you making there ?’ 

“’The Countess looked up, then down: 
the far-searching eyes she had! ‘I am 
making,’ said she, ‘a shift for my fair 
son that is to be—my lord’s and mine.’ 

“* Vou have made him a_ bastard, 
woman,’ said the Queen ; and the Countess 
smiled wisely. 

“¢*Maybe I have, maybe. But this 
child of mine, look you, in my country 
we call a love-child.’ 

“The Queen reeled as if she were sick- 
faint, and had Sempill beside her in a 
moment, flaring with indignation. 

“Come you with me, Madam,’ cried 
she ; ‘come you with me. Will you bandy 
words with a—— ?’ 

“She was not suffered to get out her 
word. ‘The Queen put her away gently, 
saying, ‘ No, no, you shall not call her that, 
lest she may ask you home questions.’ 

“But the Countess was not offended. 
‘Why should she not? What harm in 
a name? Call me as you will, Ma’am, 
I shall never forbid you.’ 

““* Have you no shame ?’ cried Sempill. 
‘And you divorced on your own motion ?’ 

“The Countess replied to the Queen, 
as if it had been she that spoke. ‘O 
Madam, if divorce stands not in your 
way, shall it stand in mine? You have 
given him your body, as I did mine ; 
and the Church cannot gainsay me that. 
But [ll have you remember that when 
I got my child I was a wife ; and when 
you get yours you'll be none, I doubt.’ 

_ “At this spiteful speech the Queen, 
in her turn, smiled. She was above 
that sort of recrimination. Presently 
she began in a new and colder tone— 
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remembering her errand. ‘Why are you 
here ?’ she asked the Countess. 

“She was answered, ‘It is my lord’s 
pleasure.’ 

“* He is very clement, I think,’ said 
the Queen. 

‘The Countess made no reply; and 
Sempill, who knew whether clemency had 
moved my lord or not, did all she could 
to prevent the Queen from knowing it 
also. Unfortunate lady! She gave her 
new suspicions. 

“Vou do not answer me, mistress,’ she 
said, in her high peremptory way. ‘I said 
that my lord is clement, and you make 
no reply. You will tell me these are your 
jointure-lands, I suppose? Let be for that. 
Tell me now this—How are you here ?’ 

‘*'The Countess hereupon, and for the 
first time, looked her in the face, her own 
venomous beyond a man’s belief. 

“* How am I here? Just as you may 
have been at Dunbar, Madam—as his 
kept woman just.’ 

*“* Vou lie! you lie!’ cried the Queen. 
‘Dear God, she is a liar! ‘Take back 
your lies—they hurt me.’ 

“She pressed her side with all her might. 
I thought that Sempill would have struck 
the cruel devil. But she never flinched. 

‘No, no, I am no liar, Madam,’ she 
answered. ‘You are his woman, and so 
am I. Eh, there’s been a-many and a- 
many of us—a brave company !’ 

“The Queen was tussling with her 
breast, but could get no breath. I thought 
she was frightened at the sudden revelation, 
or confirmation, of how she stood: she 
faltered—she cast about—and then she 
said: ‘I know that you lie, and I know 
why you lie. You hate me bitterly. This 
is mere malice,’ 

**¢Tt is not malice,’ says the Countess ; 
‘it is the bare truth. Why should I spare 
you the truth—you of all women ?’ 

*** You hate too much, you hate too 
much! I have accorded with you—we 
have kissed each other. I tried to serve 
you. It is not my fault if my lord—if 
my lord O Jeannie!’ she said, with 
a pitiful gesture of stretched-out arms— 
‘O Jeannie, have mercy upon me—have a 
thought for my sorrow!’ 

“She came nearer as she spoke, so near 
that the two could have touched ; and then 
the Countess, who had sat so still, turned 
her head a little back, and (like a white 
cat) laid her ears flat and struck at last. 

“ Woman,’ she said, ‘when you raked 
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my father out of his grave, and spat upon 
his dead corse, what thought had you 
for his flesh and blood? What mercy 
upon their sorrow ?’ 

**The Queen, when she had understood 
her, wiped her eyes, and grew calmer. ‘I 
had no thought for you then, nor durst I 
have any. Princes must do justice without 
ruth ; and he was a rebel, and so were you 
all. Your brothers Huntly and Adam 
have read me better.’ 

“ Ay,’ said the Countess, ‘the greedy 
loons! ‘They put your fingers in their 
mouths and suck sweetness and solace— 
like enough they will read you well. But 
I am not of their fashion, you must know.’ 
Stiffening herself, she spoke swiftly : ‘ And 
if you could dishonour a dead old man 
whom you vow you had once loved, what 
wonder if 1 dishonour you whom I have 
always hated ?’ 

“The Queen smiled in a sweet, tired 
way, as if she was sorry for this woman, 
‘Do you hate me, Jeannie ?’ 

“* And the Countess answered her: ‘ Ay, 
worse than hell-fire for my dead father’s 
sake, and for my brother John’s, whom 
you slew. And so I am well content to 
be here, that you should see me un- 
ashamed, owner without asking of what you 
long for but can never have; and that I 
should see you at my feet, deeply abased.’ 

“Tf her tongue had been a blade and 
her will behind it as the hand of one who 
lived for cruelty, she could not have got 
her dear desire more utterly than by these 
slow-stabbing words. Content to be here! 
Yea, lascivious devil that she was, I could 
see that she was rolling in her filthy comfort. 
But, by heaven, she was redeemed by the 
fading breath of the most unhappy lady 
that ever moaned about the world. 

“The Queen, I tell you, went directly 
to her—but close to her, without thought 
or fear or sickening of disgust. And she 
took the wicked white face between her 
hands and kissed the poisonous lips. 
And she said: ‘ Hate me no more, Jeannie 
Gordon, for now I know that we are 
sisters in great sorrow, youand I. If we 
are not loved we must needs be unhappy; 
but in that we have loved, and do still 
love, we are not without recompense. So 
we must never rend each other ; but you, 
poor lover, must kiss me, your sister, as 
now I do you.’ 

“The Countess gave a throttled cry, 
and struggled like one caught in a fire ; 
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but the Queen kissed her again before 
she could free herself. When at last she 
had flung away, with crying and a blenched 
face—she who had been so hard before 
was now in a state of wild alarm, warning 
off our lady with her fighting hands. 
‘No, no, no! Touch me not—defile not 
yourself. Oh, never that—I dare not 
suffer you!’ 

“What, am I so vile ?’ 
Queen, misunderstanding her in_ this 
new mood. ‘The Countess burst out into 
passionate weeping, which hurt her so 
much (for she was no tearful woman by 
nature) that she writhed under the affliction 


says the poor 


‘as if the grief within was tearing at her 


vitals. She shrieked, ‘ Ah, no! 
—not you—but I. 


Not you 
Oh, you torture me, 
brand me with fire!’ 1 could not guess 
what she meant, save that she was 
beaten, and her wicked passion with her. 

“She sat up and stared at our Mistress, 
her face all writhen with grief. ‘ Listen, 
listen—this is the truth as God knows it. 
That man who stands between us two 
and Heaven is your ruin and mine. For 
I love him not at all, and have consented 
to him now, degrading myself for hatred’s 
sake. And for you, who love him so 
well, he has no care at all—but only for 
your crown and royal seat; for he loves 
me only—and so it has always been.’ 

“The Queen could only nod her head. 
Mary Sempill said sternly : ‘Woman, you 
do well to lash yourself at last ; for none 
can hurt you beside yourself. Now, may 
God forgive you, for I never will.’ 

“*QOh, Mary,’ says the Queen, ‘ what 
have you or I to do with forgiveness of 
sins? Alas, we need it for ourselves. 
And she is in as bad a case as I am.’ 
Then, ‘Come to me now, Jeannie,’ she 
said; and most unwillingly came that 
wicked, beaten woman to her late enemy. 
‘The Queen embraced and comforted her. 
‘Farewell, Jeannie,’ said she, ‘and think 
as well of me as you can. For I go on to 
I know not what—only I do think it will 
be unhappiness —and we shall never meet 
again.’ With sublime calm she turned to 
us, weeping behind her. ‘Come, my 
children, let us go our ways.’ 

“This is the most terrible secret 
sorrow which broke her heart, and ends 
my plea for pity upon her who loved 
so fondly. My breath and strength are 
done ; for I had them from her alone, and 
with her high heart’s death dies my book.” 


(To be continued. ) 


























BY THE 


" DAMS, Herr John und Frau; 
Adlerfeld, Fraulein M.; Bern- 
stein, Herr Max; Brown, Frau 

William ; Dudenhofer, Frau Luise ; 

Rosenthal, Oppenheimer, Rosenheim,— 

Yids, every mother’s son of ’em; Schlamm, 

Schébel,—good Lord, what names !— 

Trantheim, Tunkmeyer, Vehle, Zander- 

thal. oor Katrina, there’s no hope for 

it, you will have to occupy the Dramatic 

Nerve with a son of Israel, this time. 

Such a list I never saw !” 

Jim Thomond’s clean-shaven face 
wrinkled with a delighted grimace, as he 
folded the passenger-list of the Unser 
Fritz, and handed it to his sister. “I 
wish I were going over; I'd like to see 
what even yow can make of such a lot of 
people !” 

Miss Thomond shrugged her shoulders. 
* You are absurd, Pink’un,” she observed, 
getting back at him by using the nick- 
name he detested. “You know, however, 
my theory that only bores need ever be 
bored. No doubt something will turn up 
to amuse me, unless the food kills me at 
once. Where is Bérénice ?” 

“In your cabin. Well, I suppose I 
had better be off. Hello! there’s a nice- 
looking woman. Rippin’ figure, hasn't 


she ?” 
“Oh yes, deuced good figger,” his 
sister mimicked his careful so-called 


English accent remarkably well. “ ‘Too 
bad she has on such a heavy veil. I'll 
Write you who she is, my child,—you see, 
that will serve to amuse me !” . 
Her brother laughed. He was very 
good-tempered, which to a great extent 
accounted for the excellent terms on 
which he stood with his rather unpopular 
sister, 
“Good ! 


Don’t forget. By Jove, how 
8 y 


well she walks !” 

Taking the passenger-list from Miss 
Thomond’s hand, he ran his eye hastily 
over the wilderness of Teutonic-Hebraic 
names, stopping suddenly. 


“This must 
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be she, ‘Mrs. Theobald Christian, of 
Baltimore,’ or, possibly, ‘Miss Smith, 
New York.’ No, she doesn’t look as if 
her name were Smith; but then, they 
often don’t!” 

“Perhaps she’s the Grand-Duchess 
Victorine,” returned his sister ; “‘and look, 
there comes Lewis Rose !” 

Thomond burst out laughing. ‘“ Good 
old Dramatic Nerve! Let us hope you 
get off before the Grand-Duke arrives in 
hot pursuit! .Well—good-bye, Katrina, 
give my love to every one in New York, 
and write soon. Bérénice has the re- 
ceipts for your chairs, and the fruit is 
already on the ice.” 

He kissed his sister carelessly, and, a 
moment later, had disappeared. Miss 
Thomond, a slim, erect figure in a 
well-made _travelling-costume, stood for 
some time where he had left her, watching 
the people, who most of them, supposedly, 
her fellow-passengers, passed and repassed 
in the usual hurry and excitement of 
embarking for a long voyage. It was not 
an attractive gathering of men and 
women: middle-aged men, as a rule, 
with fat faces and queer legs ; the women 
respectable and commonplace, and, like 
the men, most of them fat. 

Miss Thomond despised fat people, 
and she despised the useful class of 
commercial traveller to such a point that 
she at times had to use some self-restraint 
to be commonly civil to those who some- 
times, in spite of all her precautions, 
came between the wind and her nobility. 
** Drummers,” she murmured, with fierce 
contempt, at two middle-aged Hebrews, 
both wearing hats of a low-crowned 
variety that peculiarly annoyed her 
‘Then she turned, and passing the graceful 
woman whom her brother had admired, 
and who was talking with the man whom 
she had suggested might be the famous 
Lewis Rose, she retired to her cabin. 

Katrina Thomond was thirty-two years 
old, and was handsome in a certain way. 
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Her undeniable cleverness shone in 
brilliant eyes of the dark brown commonly 
known as black, and her nose was dis- 
tinctly good. Her mouth was clean-cut, 
rather too thin-lipped, but unusually 
mobile, and brilliant red in colour. 

In spite of these advantages, however, 
she looked unmistakably what she in- 
tended to be a little later—an old maid. 
Other women of her age may, with health 
and a certain temperament, look still like 
girls. She was recognisable at a first 
glance as an old maid. ‘That 


She might have been taken for forty-three, 
In the dusk with the light behind her, 


as one of her eldest sister’s sons sang of 
her, was not true, for she did not look older 
than her years; and Jim, the youngest of 
the large family, and the one who was her 
favourite, was right in saying, “ You're all 
wrong about Katrina: she doesn’t look old 
—it’s just the general cut of her jib that is 
old-maidish.” However, old-maidish or 
not, Miss Thomond was a personage of 
great importance in her family. 

‘There were six Thomond brothers and 
sisters, and though all but Katrina and 
Jim were married, they were, through 
what seemed to the exasperated Katrina 
an idiotic persistency in choosing poverty- 
stricken life-partners, even poorer than 
the children of charming, improvident 
Sam Thomond need have been. 

Katrina herself was an exception to 
thisrule. At twenty-six, after having with 
angry wisdom for years refused to marry 
a young man as poor as herself and whom 
she loved, and at last partaken of his 
wedding festivities with a grim face and 
an aching heart, she had inherited a 
totally unexpected and very large fortune 
from an old woman who had been a 
friend of her long-time-dead  grand- 
mother’s. 

When she was told of her inheritance 
she went to her room without a word, 
and stayed there for several hours. ‘Then 
she came down again and showed a very 
keen interest in all the particulars of her 
new possessions, which consisted of money 
in a well-known Oil Trust, and an old 
house in Lower Madison Avenue full of 
wisely chosen pictures and a collection 
of fans, supposed to be one of the best in 
the country. 

To this house the heiress, in spite of 
vehement protests from all her brothers and 
sisters, at once moved her few belongings, 
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and keeping on the old servants of her 
benefactress, settled down into a quiet 
life which, broken semi-occasionally by 
outbursts of eccentricity, had lasted for 
nearly seven years. She had always been 
thoroughly independent in mind, and 
now, with a malicious enjoyment of the 
disapproval of her relatives, allowed her- 
self a corresponding freedom of action. 

Jim, the brother who was attached 
to the American Embassy in Paris, had 
dubbed his wealthy sister’s erratic but 
keen interest in the affairs of those with 
whom chance threw her into contact, 
“ Katrina’s sacrifices to her dramatic 
nerve,” deriving the term from an ex- 
pression of her own, used once when 
badgered beyond endurance about taking 
in hand and managing the love-affairs of 
one of her footmen and the daughter 
of a very “difficult” baker: ‘I did it 
because it was interesting ; the old baker 
was very much opposed to the match, and 
used the most frightful language; it 
amused me to influence him. Any one 
with a dramatic nerve would understand.” 

She had vanquished the socialistic Mr. 
Brown, and studied three characters at 
once ; but, best of all, it seemed to her 
brothers at least, she had “ dubbed ” her 
own mixture of curiosity and masterful- 
ness her ‘Dramatic Nerve,” and the 
name of course was worth its weight in 
gold to those who possessed the right of 
teasing her. 

And the Dramatic Nerve was certainly 
responsible for a great deal of meddling, 
done in a dignified way : Miss ‘Thomond, 
as she grew older, became fonder and 
fonder of finding out about people ; if she 
travelled alone with any one, she burned 
to turn that person’s mind inside out and 
inspect the contents. And when she had 
learned the point to which events had 
conducted the object of her interest, the 
Dramatic Nerve came into play and 
suggested to her some keenly interesting 
and picturesque step the taking of which 
it became an imperative need with her 
to persuade what her brothers of course 
called her victim. 

Coming over to England early in the 
summer, the possessor of this interesting 
nerve had found her capabilities tested to 
their greatest extent. A man and his 
wife whose chairs were near hers, having 
quarrelled bitterly for three-quarters of 
the journey, found themselves suddenly 
taken in hand by Miss ‘Thomond, scolded, 

















“Miss Smith” turned, annoyance written large on her face. ‘“‘’Ave you?” she observed, shortly, and 
moved away (p. 403). 
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persuaded, jeered at, and flattered by that 


lady into an_ indissoluble partnership 
against her. And when the man in 


polite but unmistakable terms said that 
she was a meddling old idiot, her black 
eyes glowed with satisfaction. The 
excitement of talking to the angry couple 
and of moulding their two grieved spirits 
into one defensive one was enough for 
her. The Dramatic Nerve had had its 
sacrifice. 

The German steamer with its crowd of 
German Jews looked very unpromising, 
however, and Miss Thomond went to 
dinner the first evening with a look about 
her upper lip that boded ill to the unlucky 
drummer she expected to have put beside 
her. ‘To her relief, however, the hand- 
some youth whom she had seen talking 
to the pretty woman her brother had 
admired, sat down on her right, and a 
harmless woman wearing a cornelian heart 
and a chain, on her left. ‘The youth was 
hungry, but Katrina was not; and she 
made it a rule, as a sort of small con- 
cession to the nerve, to talk to any one 
she might find worthy of her. “ Nasty 
fish, this, isn’t it?” she began, promptly. 

“T beg pardon? Ah, yes; the food is 
always pretty rotten on this line.” 

He was English, and she had seen him 
somewhere. A few minutes later she 
observed that the Jews on board were 
many and unattractive. 

He laughed. “Yes, aren’t they ?” he 
said heartily ; “‘ I do hate ’em.” 

Miss Thomond, wondering where his 
wife was, began again presently, while 
paring a peach with much dexterity, “I 
hope your wife is not ill? I saw you 
walking with her.” 

**Oh no, not with my ze,” he sighed, 
and his handsome face darkened. “She 
is not my wife.” 

The Dramatic Nerve thrilled faintly. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said its owner, 
with polite concern. ‘‘ My brother and I 
fancied she must be.” 

“No. She’s—my sister,” he added, and 
then, turning away, began talking to the 
Oberkellner regarding some wine he 
wanted. 

But the Dramatic Nerve knew better. 
‘She is zo¢ your sister,” Katrina said to 
herself, studying the back of her neigh- 
bour’s head. 

“Mr. and Miss Smith, Madame,” the 
steward told her, shortly afterwards, “ of 
New York.” 
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It was pleasing to Miss Thomond to 
find, on coming on deck next morning, 
that “Miss Smith’s” chair, with a 
luxurious array of rugs and pillows, was 
next her own. Katrina waited eagerly, 
and then at last, when ‘‘ Miss Smith ” did 
appear, disappointment settled like a 
cloud upon the world: “ Miss Smith” 
still wore the perfectly impenetrable blue 
veil. As she neither read nor wrote, 
there was no real necessity for her taking 
the veil off, but Katrina ‘Thomond, thrown 
absolutely on her own resources for even 
approximate amusement, watched eagerly 
all day, hoping to catch a glimpse of the 
face under the small hat. 

“Mr. Smith,” bowing politely to his 
table-neighbour, settled his ‘“‘sister” 
comfortably in her place, and then, dis- 
appearing into the smoking-room, was 
seen no more for hours. 

“There is certainly, 
told herself — with 
mystery.” 


? 


Miss ‘Thomond 
firmness, ‘some 


The weather was fine, the steamer 
proceeded placidly over sunny seas; 
cheese and sausage sandwiches were 


handed around between meals, and most 
of the passengers partook largely of these 
disgusting viands. Miss ‘Thomond, in 
spite of her theory that only bores are 
bored, found herself, at the end of the 
third day, on the verge of distraction. 
Mrs. William Brown, to whom Miss 
Thomond had in her _ desperation 
addressed herself, complaining bitterly of 
the dulness of the steamer, and who at 
first, visibly flattered, had responded 
warmly, so that the two ladies had passed 
a really rather pleasant morning abusing 
every one on board but themselves— 
Mrs. Brown had gone over to the enemy, 
and was now busy comparing patterns 
in crocheted baby-jackets with — Frau 
Dudenheim, and the fattest and most 
objectionable woman on board, Mrs. 
Isaac Dinkelspiel! Miss ‘Thomond 
passed them with an expression of scorn 
and loathing, and scanned the horizon 


eagerly. Even a whale would be some- 
thing. 


And then—suddenly she found herself 
far out towards the bow, face to face with 
‘Miss Smith,” whose veil flung back over 
her hat exposed a handsome, rather worn 
countenance, totally expressionless, as far 
as the now palpitating owner of the 
Dramatic Nerve was concerned. 

“She ‘is somebody,—l’ve seen her 


























picture only recently,” Miss ‘Thomond 
told herself triumphantly: “zen was it, 
and who is she? I’m sure she had a 
coronet on in the picture.” 

It was a face not to be forgotten—that 
was certain ; but alas, the name was gone 
from Katrina’s chagrined memory. 

“A charming evening, isn’t it?” A 
certain number of preliminaries are 
necessary, even to the unchained spirit. 

“Miss Smith” turned, her eyes full of 
quiet surprise. 

*‘T said that the weather is very good ; 
we are very lucky.” 

** Oh, yes.” 

In the two short words lay something 
that betrayed their not being of the 
speaker’s mother tongue. 

Now Katrina Thomond, though curious 
and eccentric, was a well-born woman, 
and when she found it necessary to be 
impertinent the process was invariably 
painful to her. She knew now, that 
unless she wished to give up trying to 
solve the mystery under her hand, she 
must say something she had no business 
to say, and run the risk of a rebuff. 

A sudden recollection of her father, of 
her well-bred bfothers and sisters, and 
their impatient disgust if they should ever 
know, came to her; and then, drawing a 
long breath, she said, with determination : 
“T have been trying to think where I 
have seen your picture,—your face is so 
very familiar.” 

“Miss Smith” turned, annoyance 
written large on her face. “’Ave you?” 
she observed, shortly, and moved away. 

Katrina followed her. “I am Miss 
Thomond, of 236, Madison Avenue,” she 
went on; “perhaps I have met you: it is 
really very curious,—I know your face so 
well.” 

“Miss Smith” stopped, and drew her 
veil down over her face. ‘Then she said, 
like an unseen oracle, coldly and dis- 
tinctly: “I ’ad thought I might be let 
alone on this boat. I ask you no questions, 
Madame: why do you meddle yourself in 
my affairs?” Then she went back to her 
chair. 

Miss Thomond stood rooted to the 
deck. That she had escaped many 
much-merited rebukes of a like nature 
did not make this one any easier to bear. 
She had never in her life been so angry. 

“The—the hussy!” she said aloud: 
“she is afraid. She has done something 
she is ashamed of! How daved she——” 
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A moment later, as Miss ‘Thomond 
went downstairs to her cabin, she passed 
Mrs. Brown and the offensive Mrs. 
Dinkelspiel, who were talking busily, 
seated on a small sofa. 

“A mere common violinist in an 
orchestra,” Mrs. Dinkelspiel was saying, 
“‘an’ he didn’t efen blay vell !” 

“Oh, I heard he was a great artist! 
The papers said so,—he was very good- 
looking,” returned Mrs. Brown. 

“Oh yes! He look very like that 
young Smit’ on board wit ’is sister. I 
neffer seen him, but I seen’’is bicture in 
‘Der Woche.’” 

Miss Thomond, marching majestically 
past the gossips, was suddenly stopped by 
Mrs. Brown, who, innocent of all offence, 
and finding good Mrs. Dinkelspiel very 
amusing, said cheerfully: ‘Oh, Miss 
Thomond, had you noticed that Mr. 
Smith, the gentleman who sits next you 
at the table, looks very much like Lewis 
Rose, the man who ran away with the 
Grand-Duchess Victorine ? ” 

“Peraps it is ’im,” chuckled the 
Jewess, comfortably. 

“Ohno! Why, his name is Swmith!” 

Miss Thomond looked with contempt 
at both the women, and _ then, still 
smarting from the words of the sister of 
the man in question, she said, “I don’t 
beMeve their name is Smith, and I now 
he’s not her brother.” 

* Ach, Gott!” 

“Dear me! Have you ever seen them 
before ?” 

“JT just met the so-called “ Miss 
Smith” without her veil ; and although I 
of course can be sure of nothing, I could 
take my oath that I have seen her picture 
with a coronet on! However, I shouldn't 
say, as you did, Mrs.—um—Mrs. Dinkel- 
spiel, that she zs the Grand-Duchess ; 
only,—of course the Grand-Duchess and 
Rose have disappeared, no one knows 
where, and the man, as you observed, 
this man Smith looks like his pictures, 
A mere chance, no doubt——” 

With that, Miss Thomond swept on, 
leaving the gossips staring at each other 
with delighted eyes. 

The Dramatic Nerve no longer thirsted 
in & desert, that evening. Under the 
most dignified, not to say absent-minded 
demeanour, it thrilled and quivered with 
amusement. Groups of people all over 
the deck whispered and stared about the 
news. Some one even told the captain, 
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who confided a deep Donnerwetter to his 
great yellow beard; and Heinrich, the 
overworked deck-steward, dropped a pile 
of plates in his surprise, when one of the 
sailors, wagging a derisive thumb in the 
direction of the unconscious couple read- 
ing under the electric light, informed him, 
“That one there, she is the ‘ Kleene 
Dirn’,’ the Grand-Duchess Victorine who 
‘burnt through’ with the violin teacher ” 
—‘ Kleene Dirn’” not being a term of 
respect. 

All the next day the excitement con- 
tinued. ‘Miss Smith,” who continued 
wearing her veil and taking her meals 
in her cabin, and “ Mr. Smith,” paid no 
heed to it, until at last, some one being 
very rude to the young woman, she dis- 
appeared altogether, and was seen no 
more. 

“Look at him—at Rose—strutting 
about as if he was proud of himself,” 
said a “traveller in underwear,” as he 
called himself, to a friend. ‘It will be 
fun seeing them arrested at the Custom- 
House.” 

* Lots,” returned the friend, laconically. 

Miss ‘Thomond walked up and down 
the deck for an hour, a picture of prim 
dignity, before going to her cabin. She 
felt no compunction for what she had 
done; the so-called ‘‘ Miss Smith” had 
been rude to her, and then Miss Thomond 
had carefully shielded herself from the 
reproach of having told a lie. It was 
perfectly true that she had seen a picture 
of the young woman in question, and 
perfectly true that in the picture the 
young woman had worn a coronet of 
jewels. Miss Thomond had also spoken 
with absolute sincerity when she told 
Mrs. Dinkelspiel and Mrs. Brown that 
she did not believe ‘‘ Miss Smith” to be 
the missing Grand Duchess. ‘Therefore 
sweet sleep shortly folded Miss ‘Thomond 
in his downy wings, and she slept peace- 
fully until a late hour the next morning. 

All day the excitement continued. Late 
in the afternoon Miss ‘Thomond was going 
to her cabin, when, at the foot of the 
stairs, she saw something lying on the 
floor, and stooping, picked it up. ‘To her 
surprise it was a small cigarette-case, of 
green suede, ornamented with .« coronet 
in diamonds. 

Pausing by a window, she examined the 
étut, and felt a nervous thrill quite apart 
from the thrills of the Dramatic Nerve 
run over her. ‘The crown, a “closed” 
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one, she recognised as being Grand- 
Ducal! 

A moment later Katrina Thomond 
drew a long breath of relief at being at 
least forewarned, when the door of a 
cabin opened as she approached it, and 
young “Mr. Smith,” barring her way, 
asked her politely if she would go in 
and speak to—his sister. 

Cowardice was not a ‘Thomond failing, 
and Katrina followed him with high-held 
head. 

“Miss Smith” was lying on the sofa, 
in a cream-coloured lace tea-gown, a book 
in her hand. As her “brother” closed 
the door she looked up with a slight 
frown. ‘Ah! it is you,” she said shortly. 

“Yes, your brother asked me to come 
to speak to you.” 

“°F is not my brother. ‘The only 
brother I ’ave,—but that is nothing to 
you. Sit down.” 

Miss ‘Thomond obeyed, watching the 
gorgeous rings on her hostess’ fingers. 


‘°F is not my brother. And—you 
know who ’e is.” 

‘Really ! how should 7 know ?” 

“Ah, bah! You should zof. One 
woman should ignore another as_ she 


sees wishes not to be known. But you 
are cruel. You know, and you ‘ave told. 
You are ‘Miss,’ I see? You are not 
married ?” 

“No, I am unmarried 

“Do you know ”—there was something 
unexpectedly sad in the voice of the 
beautiful woman—‘‘do you know what 
Jove is?” 

Katrina Thomond drew a long breath, 
Grand-Duchess or not, the question was 
impertinent. 

“Tt can hardly interest you to know 
my private affairs,” she returned with 
spirit as she rose. “I had seen your 
picture, as I told you, seeing I was at 
liberty ——” 

“You are wof at liberty,” put in a stern 
voice behind her. It was “ Mr. Smith,” 
who stood leaning against the door, his 
face very different from what it had been 
on deck. ‘You have got us, who never 
harmed you, into trouble. Now you must 
get us out of it.” : 

“Really, Mr.—Mr. Lewis Rose—you 
will kindly open the door at once. I 
wish to go to my cabin.” 

“Be quiet, madam. And now listen 
to me. You have betrayed—us. Un 
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less you make the fools on the steamer 

















believe that you were mistaken, that this 
lady is not ”’—his voice softened wonder- 
fully at the words, and the Dramatic 
Nerve gave a little sympathetic thrill— 
“the Grand-Duchess Victorine, who has 
given up a life of splendour for one of 
poverty, and possibly of suffering, with 
me—if you cannot, I say, persuade the 
people on the steamer that we are, as we 
are written on the list, Mr. and Miss 
Smith—we will be arrested in New York, 
and——” he broke off short, and turned 
away for a moment. 

Miss Thomond watched the Grand- 
Duchess’s eyes, as, glowing with the 
light of unselfish love, they rested on 
the man whose voice had failed him in 
speaking of her. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle,” the younger 
woman went on impulsively, after a pause, 
laying one of her splendidly jewelled 
hands on Miss Thomond’s knee, ‘‘do you 
wonder that 4e was more to me than all 
the rest? You, who were clever enough 
to recognise us, surely you can under- 
stand that we are not altogether bad. It 
is wrong, surely, to leave one’s duty, but 
when one is weak, as I—wne enfant gatée, 
Mademoiselle, I—I could not live longer 
without him.” 

She spoke very simply, her dark eyes, 
wet with tears, gazing into Miss Thomond’s. 
The Dramatic Nerve absolutely ached 
‘with sympathy. 

“What can I do? I did mo? say it was 
you—indeed, at first I did not believe 
it ; but now they have a// recognised you.” 

Rose groaned. 

“T—indeed I am sorry,” faltered 
Katrina. 

The Grand-Duchess held out her hand 
with a charmingly gracious gesture. 
“Then, you do not—despise me?” she 
murmured. 

And Miss Thomond’s emotional heart 
was won. 

An hour later she was on deck trying 
to repair the mischief she had made. 

That she, a virtuous maiden, a devout 
Episcopalian and a conscientious woman, 
was now trying to protect a woman who 
had run away from her husband with 
another man, mattered little to her, for 
the Dramatic Nerve was triumphantly in 
the ascendant. 

“©The Grand-Duchess Victorine ? 
she exclaimed to Mrs. Brown, as that 
lady crunched crumby biscuits and drank 
lemonade—“ nonsense! Excuse my being 
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rude, but you really ave gullible! The 
Grand-Duchess is six inches taller than 
Miss Smith.” 

“ But—you said she was ! 

“Indeed I did not. If you'll recollect, 
you'll remember that I distinctly said I 
did not believe it to be so. I merely 
agreed with your friend Mrs. — Mrs. 
Dinderspiel about Mr. Smith’s resemblance 
to Rose, and said that I couldn't recall 
where I’d seen AZiss Smith’s picture with 
a coronet on.” 

‘“‘ But—isn’t she?” gasped the dis- 
appointed Mrs, Brown. 

“No, certainly not. I’ve just been 
talking with her, and find that the picture 
I had seen was one taken after some 
theatricals at the Duchess of Long- 
minster’s. She gave it to my cousin, 
Lady Clanruddock. I am sorry,” she 
added, leaving Mrs. Brown crushed almost 
beyond recognition, “that my chance 
remark should have caused so much 
trouble. Miss Smith, who is the Duchess’s 
cousin, is excessively annoyed.” 

Then this woman, who was very truth- 
ful as a rule, went and told the captain 
the same story, with a plausible fluency 
and elegance of adornment that almost 
took her own breath away. 

Before dinner every passenger of the 
Unser Frits knew that the rumour about 
Mr. and Miss Smith was a mistaken one, 
and before luncheon the next day a 
flirtation between the third officer and 
Miss Adlerfeld had drawn unto itself the 
attention of most of the passengers, so 
that “The Smiths ” were nearly forgotten. 

Katrina Thomond’s remorse for the 
mischief she had done seeming to please 
the Grand-Duchess, the Dramatic Nerve, 
in the course of two long conversations 
between the women, received nourish- 
ment such as never before had fallen to 
its lot. 

The Grand-Duchess told Miss Thomond 
the miserable story of her life with the 
Grand-Duke, of her meeting with Rose, 
and of the series of indignities which had 
led to their running away together. And, 
as it is nearly always true that the devil 
is less black than he is painted, Katrina 
found this woman, who had for weeks 
been reviled in every paper in Europe, 
to be merely a pathetic, weak creature, 
unfitted by nature for the position she 
had quitted, and clinging with a passionate 
devotion to the man for whom she had 
given up rank, wealth, and esteem. 
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The night before they reached New 
York, the Grand-Duchess gave Miss 
Thomond a little brooch, consisting of a 
grand-ducal coronet in diamonds and 
emeralds. 

“You ’ave been good to us,” she said, 
gently, “and no one is good to us now.” 

Katrina reflected fora moment. ‘ Are 


you going to an hotel?” she asked, 
suddenly, 
“In New York? Yes.” 


* You—you will be recognised. Listen : 
you must come to my house. My 
carriage and my servants are to meet 
me.” 

The Dramatic Nerve, absolutely in the 
ascendant, reduced all scruples to silence, 
and after a faint protest the runaways 
accepted her offer. 

Not without an uneasy fear that one of 
her brothers might have come to meet 
her, Miss ‘Thomond hurried her protégés 
off the steamer and into her carriage,-—for 
they had, they told her, no luggage. 

“Take Mr. and Miss Smith to the 
carriage, William,” she said to her servant ; 
**T will come as soon as I’ve got my 
trunks through.” 


It was August, and very warm. No 
Thomond brother or sister had come. 


An hour later, very cross, and very much 
inclined to curse the protectionist prin- 
ciples of her country, Miss Thomond 
passed through the door and went to her 
carriage. 

“Mr. and Miss Smith ’ave gone on, 
Miss,” William said, handing her a note. 
“They are going to the Waldorf. ‘The 
"eat was too much for Miss Smith.” 

Miss Thomond was annoyed. “Idiots! 
The Waldorf, of all places!” Then she 
read the note. It began: 


“DEAR Miss THOMOND, 

“You who have such a keen sense 
of humour will appreciate, we know, our 
little revenge for your story, on the 
steamer. Our names, you will see, are 
not ‘ Smith,’ nor yet ‘ Victorine and Lewis.’ 

*** Victorine’ is Madame Lecarve, whom 
you will shortly have the pleasure of 
hearing sing at the Metropolitan ; and I, 
George Allan, am simply her brother-in- 
law: in everyday life an _ unsuccessful 
architect in Westminster.” 


Miss ‘Thomond closed her eyes and 
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wondered if she were going to faint. 
The Dramatic Nerve felt strangely hurt, 
as if it had received its death-blow. 


“T happened to hear, the day we sailed, 
your brother talking of your Dramatic 
Nerve ; and later, when your story had 
circulated, Madame Lecarvé and I decided 
to try what our ‘ Dramatic Nerves’ could 
do. This is all—except to beg your 
pardon. Your kindness in offering to 
shelter us in your house has of course 
made us rather ashamed of ourselves ; but 
you may be sure that we shall keep the 
secret of the joke, and we hope you will 
not be angry. 

“ Yours truly, 
“GEORGE ALLAN, 


“Mme Lecarvé begs you to keep the 
brooch, one of several souvenirs given 
her by the Grand-Duke Timotheé, as a 
remembrance.” 


Miss ‘Thomond was very angry—very 
angry indeed. 

She at once returned the brooch, and 
for months was unusually sore on the 
pet family subject of the Dramatic Nerve. 

But a temporary downfall is a bagatelle 
to a nature like hers; and when, in 
December, Madame Lecarvé, who had 
been visiting friends during the autumn, 
made her splendidly successful début in 
Carmen, Miss Thomond did a very clever 
thing. 

She wrote a polite note, touching lightly 
on the joke played on her, and offering 
the singer a very large sum of money for 
singing two songs at a dinner she was 
giving, a fortnight off. 

Lecarvé accepted the offer, and sang 
splendidly, thus making Katrina’s dinner, 
the only private function at which she 
appeared all winter, a great success. 

“T congratulate you, Madame Lecarvé,” 
Miss Thomond said, as the artiste was 
leaving; ‘‘you sing as well in the cold 
atmosphere of a drawing-room as you do 
on the stage, which is very unusual. ‘This 
must be because you have a larger share 
than most people of what I call ‘the 
Dramatic Nerve.’ ” 

Lecarvé smiled. ‘You are kind. I 
have liked singing for you. And, may 
I say, it is a great pity that you have no 
voice ?” 





























BY 
Author of ‘* East of Suez,” 


- OW you, who have made fifteen 
voyages——” 
** Seventeen,” she corrected. 

‘Seventeen voyages to and from India; 
you must have had some queer cabin 
experiences. Which was the most re- 
markable voyage of them all?” 

She looked at her husband, and at first 
she did not answer. 

They were retired Anglo-Indians, tanned 
by years of Eastern sunshine, worn with 
hot seasons, the unrest of exile, anxieties 
concerning the large family that had grown 
up away from them, and the struggle to 
keep clear of debt. Now they lamented 
their Indian life in a comfortable suburban 
villa, and were entertaining me at dinner 
because, thirty years ago, my people had 
been in the same station with them, and 
they said they recollected me as a child 
before I was sent home. They also talked 
of my old bearer, and the white pony 
I used to ride! Anglo-Indians always 
seem to have such astonishing memories. 

“I know which voyage you are thinking 
of,” said the Colonel: ‘‘tell the story, 
memsahib. Perhaps you have found 
somebody who will believe in it.” 

She gave him a look of reproach, then 
turned towards me, and hesitated. “It 
seems rather unfair to tell it.” 

“Tl forget it directly afterwards, if 
you like,” 1 urged with eagerness ; ‘ but 
do let me hear it.” 

So she told me that one autumn, not 
many years ago, she had taken her passage 
out to India in a very crowded ship, and 
therefore she considered herself unusually 
lucky when she got on board to find that 
she was to share her two-berthed cabin 
with a lady who had no infant, and who 
seemed peaceably inclined. 

“She was in the cabin when I went 
down to unpack,” continued my hostess ; 
“but she had not begun to open her 
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boxes, and she offered to absent herself 
till I had settled my belongings, as she 
thought we should only hamper each other 
if we attempted to unpack at the same 
time. Her voice was clear and soft; 
she was a little woman, young, with pretty 
yellow hair and violet eyes. She had a 
shy, gentle manner, and she was dressed 
quietly, almost to dowdiness. Being an 
old and seasoned traveller, I had no 
scruples about taking advantage of her 
offer, and when she had gone I proceeded 
to appropriate the most convenient hooks, 
to annex the looking-glass nearest the 
light, and to hang my cabin tidy in the 
best space. I had engaged the top berth, 
for I was a good sailor, and never cared 
to run the risk of having my face trodden 
on. My number was 14, and as I ar- 
ranged my things I wondered idly whether 
Mrs. Duke (the name painted on the 
luggage waiting to ‘be unpacked) was of 
a superstitious nature, her berth being 
No. 13. I also congratulated myself on 
having such an apparently amenable com- 
panion for the voyage. I had travelled 
with invalids, with a missionary’s wife who 
had twin babies and no servant, with girls 
going out to be married (and these are 
generally the most inconsiderate of all 
fellow-passengers). Once I had a lunatic 
in my cabin, and another time a woman 
who drank. But with Mrs. Duke there 
seemed no prospect of any disagreeables, 
and when I went to bed that night to 
find her asleep, and the cabin clear for 
me to undress comfortably, I felt that 
there was even a possibility of my en- 
joying the voyage. 

*“¢Who is her husband ?’ I inquired 
of an acquaintance on board; and I was 
told that he belonged to some obscure 
and uncovenanted department up in the 
Punjab, was twenty years older than his 
wife, and that he adored her. 
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** And she ?’ 

“*Qh! a pattern of all that a wife 
should be, and devoted to him. But 
she’s rather stupid, and hasn’t very good 
health. I never saw much of her when 
we were in the same station; she has 
to go home for the hot weather whenever 
they can afford it.’ 

“Mrs. Duke was not very sociable with 
the other passengers on board: the only 
person she talked to much besides myself 
was a young civilian who gave himself 
airs because he happened to be private 
secretary to a Lieutenant-Governor ; but 
though she sometimes let him read poetry 
to her on deck in a loud and patronising 
voice, and he sat next to her at meals, she 
was invariably discreet in her behaviour, 
and never made herself conspicuous. 

“Mrs. Duke was evidently a reserved 
little person, and this was a characteristic 
that pleased me, for I detest the responsi- 
bility of unnecessary confidences, and we 
became very good ftiends before we 
reached Port Said. She was always good- 
tempered and considerate, and she spoke 
little of her own affairs beyond regretting 
the fact that she had no children, 
occasionally speaking with the utmost 
affection of her husband, and sometimes 
she mentioned how much she looked 
forward to their meeting at Bombay. 
The only approach we made to any 
intimate conversation was one night in 
the Red Sea, when I went down to the 
cabin rather earlier than usual, and found 
her seated on her box poring over what 
looked like a packet of letters. She 
locked it away in her trunk when I 
entered, and began to brush out her pale 
golden hair with energy. 

***T’m so sorry I’m not in bed,’ she said 
sweetly. She always behaved as if she 
were in my cabin on sufferance. 

** «Qh, it’s all right,’ Iassured her ; and 
while I undressed she plaited her beauti- 
ful hair into a gleaming rope. 

“Do you think,’ she said suddenly, 
“that under some circumstances one is 
justified in deceiving a person one is very 
fond of ?’ 

“ * Well, if knowledge of the truth would 
only give pain and do no good é 

** But I mean—supposing now you had 
done something that wasn’t exactly right, 
though you had meant no harm, would 
you feel justified in concealing it from 
a person who would certainly think it 
very wrong indeed ?’ 
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“T looked at Mrs. Duke in some surprise. 
‘It would depend so entirely on who the 
person was.’ ‘ 

*** Well, your husband, for instance ?’ 

“T thought of my husband, growing 
furrowed and grey with years of hard 
work, intent on his profession, proud in 
the consciousness that he had given his 
children a good education, that he had 
risen high in his department and had a 
comfortable old age before him, and a 
wife who agreed with him in everything : 
I could not imagine myself concealing 
from him a pleasure that I might think 
harmless and that he would consider 
wrong. ‘lhe idea was too psychological 
for my matter-of-fact brain. 

*¢T think deception under any circum- 
stances is a mistake between husband and 
wife,’ I said loftily ; ‘perhaps it might be 
necessary to conceal something that would 
worry your husband, but in that case it 
would hardly be anything you had done 
yourself.’ 

***T can’t explain,’ she sighed, and with 
her pathetic blue eyes, pink dressing-gown 
and yellow plait she reminded me of a 
coloured picture in a Christmas Annual. 

“The next morning we reached Aden, 
and she landed to lunch with some friends 
and have a few hours on shore. She 
tried to persuade me to go with her, but 
I refused, preferring even a steamer coaling 
to the ‘ barren rocks,’ and from the deck 
I watched Mrs. Duke start off in a boat 
with the private secretary. in attendance. 
She turned and waved to me, and that 
was the last time I saw her alive. 

“Two hours later the young civilian 
came back with a white face and horror 
in his eyes. 

“Where is the captain?’ he stammered, 
as he stepped from the gangway : ‘some- 
thing awful has happened !’ 

*** What is it?’ I asked, and followed 
him along the deck. ‘Where is Mrs. 
Duke ?’ 

‘““He shivered and turned round; his 
boyish face was drawn and old with the 
shock. 

“She is dead,’ he whispered. ‘I 
hardly know what happened, it was all 
so sudden; but she walked up to her 
friend’s house in the sun,—she was so 
delicate, you know,—and I suppose the 
heat and exertion . . . anyway,: just as 1 


was leaving her at the door she was taken 
ill: we thought she had only fainted, but 
when the doctor came he said she was 





























dead -—quite dead! My God—TI can't be- 
lieve it! I must find the captain at once.’ 

“*Ves, the captain must telegraph to 
her husband before the ship sails,’ I said; 
and with my mind stunned by the awful 
news I went to my cabin to try and realise 
the truth. 

‘The poor little woman’s things were all 
so tidy, her box was pushed well under 
her berth (ill-fated No. 13!), her toilet 
trifles, so neat and unostentatious, were 
lying in their places. I thought of the 
fair hair and wistful eyes, and my heart 
ached for the husband in the sorrow that 
was coming to him. ' 

“There was no doubt about the melan- 
choly fact. Before the ship started the 
captain was in possession of all details 
from shore; a telegram had been des- 
patched to Mr. Duke, the dead woman’s 
belongings had been removed and sealed 
up by the captain, and the voyage 
continued with a gloom over us all. I 
was asked if I should prefer to change my 
quarters, but I refused: I was not afraid 
to be alone with memories of my poor 
little cabin companion, though for the 
first two nights I slept badly, thinking of 
the young life so suddenly checked, and 
of the husband’s grief. 

“On the third night 1 went to bed early ; 
I was tired and in need of rest, and I soon 
slept soundly. But later on in the night 
something woke me up, and as I lay and 
listened my travelling-clock struck two. 
I wondered what had roused me, and 
presently I became conscious that some 
one was in my cabin; it sounded as 
though a hand were groping under the 
lower berth. 

“*Who is it?’ I asked, loudly. 

“There was no answer, and I turned on 
the electric light, which was close to my 
head, raised myself on my elbow, and 
looked down. A figure was kneeling on 
the floor by the lower berth, and the 
white face that was slowly uplifted towards 
me was the face of Mrs. Duke. 

** At first I was breathless with astonish- 
ment, and then a cold terror crept over 
me as I lay and stared; but when she 
stood up and I saw into her eyes, my fear 
melted into pity for a soul in trouble. 
Her slender hands grasped the rail at the 
side of my bed, her hair shone faintly 
in the light, and her pale cheeks were 
wet with tears. ‘Oh, do help me!’ she 
sobbed, and despair was in her voice: 
‘my box is gone—where is it?’ 
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“I forced myself to speak. ‘The 
captain has got all. your things,’ I said 
gently ; ‘he will take care of them.’ 

“*Oh! but I want my box !—it was 
here : why did they take it? Oh! go to 
the captain in the morning, I implore 
you; ask him to let you open my box. 
You will find a packet of letters just 
inside my writing-case: throw them into 
the sea—all of them. No, burn them, 
for they might float and be picked up! 
My husband—he must never see them— 
he must never know 

*** But what are they?’ I whispered: 
‘why mustn’t he know? What had you 
been doing ?’ 

‘* She wrung her hands and cried bitterly. 
‘I meant no harm; I was only vain 
and foolish. I was so dull at home all 
alone, and I thought it wouldn’t matter. 
I meant to destroy the letters before 
we got to Bombay. Oh, take them out 
of the box ; never let him know: will you 
promise —promise——’ 

“**T will do all I can,’ I said solemnly. 

“Then, wailing like a tired child, she 
slid to the floor, and as I looked down 
she faded from my sight. 

“IT cannot describe my feelings during 
the rest of that dreadful night. I can 
only say that the next morning I went 
to the captain and under promise of 
secrecy I told him the story. As I had 
anticipated, he was polite but incredulous. 

“*You had a very vivid dream or 
delusion, my dear lady, and it was not 
altogether surprising, considering the 
recent sad circumstances ; but it is quite 
impossible for me to open Mrs. Duke’s 
box or anything that belonged to her, 
though I appreciate the kindliness of 
your motive in desiring me to do so. It 
would be against all regulations, and I 
could not undertake the responsibility. 
I am very sorry to have to refuse, but I 
think you must see that the poor lady’s 
property could not be opened and a 
packet of letters destroyed on such a 
pretext as the dream or vision of a fellow- 
passenger! Everything must be handed 
over to her husband just as it is.’ 

“It was useless to say more. I had 
fulfilled my promise to do my best, and 
I knew that the captain was only doing 
his duty in refusing my request, which 
must have sounded to him preposterous ; 
but now I dreaded the night-time, and 
I changed my cabin after all. I had no 
more ‘dreams’ or ‘visions,’ to quote the 
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captain, and two or three days later we 
reached India. 

Before we landed I heard that Mr. 
Duke had not come down to Bombay to 
meet the ship, but had sent instructions 
that his wife’s luggage should be forwarded 
to him through his agents. 

“T went up country and joined my 
husband. When I told him the story 
of Mrs. Duke, he was, like the captain, 
polite but incredulous, and he would not 
listen to my tentative suggestion that 
I should write to Mr. Duke on the 
subject. 

“For goodness’ sake don’t think of 
such a thing,’ he cried: ‘you dreamt or 
imagined it all, of course, and you’d only 
make the wretched man more miserable 
than he is already by putting it into his 
head that his wife had concealed some- 
thing from him!’ 

**So we spoke no more of the matter 
then, but it was constantly in my mind, for 
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I knew that I had had neither dream nor 
delusion; and one morning, some three 
weeks later, I took up the paper and read 
in it the announcement of a Mr. Duke’s 
sudden death. In another part of the 
paper I found a sad little paragraph 
setting forth that Mr, Duke had been 
suffering from depression since the death 
of his wife on her way out from England, 


and that he had shot himself whilst 
temporarily insane. I showed it to my 
husband. 


“Vou see,’ I said, ‘her boxes would 
just about have reached him,—and he 
did it because he had found the packet of 
letters,’ 

* * - - * 

There was a_ short silence. The 
Colonel pushed the port decanter towards 
me. 

* Fill up the memsahib’s glass,” he said 
kindly: ‘‘it always makes her miserable 
to speak of that business.” 





THE REIGN OF THE MUSE. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


HEN Life was dewy and in morning mood, 


Then was indeed the Muse’s golden reign ; 


When gods and heroes stept from sculptor’s brain, 


And perfect with a great perfection stood ; 


When poets saw the world, that it was good, 


Worthy a noble and a limpid strain ; 


’ 


And secret Night, and the unravished main, 


Kept holy their mysterious maidenhood. 


O happy singers of that vernal day ! 


Fled is the simple, bounded world ye saw ; 


Those gods, that never dashed the soul with awe, 


Sunny Imaginations, fled are they ; 


And on Olympus, blind and ruthless Law 


Holds unadored his adamantine sway. 



















The Old Lady Moth (Mania Maura). 
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; THE STORY OF A COCOON. 
BY JOHN J. WARD. 
‘ FORE the richly decorated wings individuality that, by a microscopical 
4 of butterflies and moths can be examination, the experienced entomologist 
i evolved there are, as everybody in can generally name the butterfly or moth 


these days of nature study knows, certain to which it belongs. 
necessary preliminary stages to be passed 





Fig 2.—The underside of the Cocoon, showing 


Fig. 1.—The Cocoon—composed of two Wistaria the chrysalis resting beneath the silk-lined 
leaflets and silken threads. small leaflet. 
through by these insects. First there is From these exquisite marvels of Nature’s 


the tiny egg, often beautifully and won- minute work eventually issue forth the 
derfully formed, and possessing such young larve or caterpillars, to pursue their 
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hungry way, and outgrow and moult their 
skins from time to time, until their ever- 
increasing appetite comes at last to be 
appeased and decline. 

When this hungry or feeding period of 
their life is over, and fresh green leaves 
no longer hold any attraction for them, 
the third great change or metamorphosis 
begins to take place. The caterpillars of 
some butterflies suspend themselves in 
sheltered situations, by means of tiny hooks 
at the base of their bodies, to a little 
cushion of silken threads which they 
have previously prepared, and so attached 
they moult their last, caterpillar skin and 
become pup 
suspended _ by 
their _ tail-ends. 
Other species 
attach them- 
selves to a plant 
stem in an up- 
right —_ position 
by a silken 
girdle around 
the centre of the 
body; while 
some others 
make their pupz 
close to, or even 
on the surface 
of, the ground. 

When we turn 
to moths, 
numerous ex- 
amples can be 
found which 
completely bury 
themselves 
beneath the 
ground, hollow- 
ing out a 
chamber or 
cavity below the surface, in which they 
finally rest and become chrysalises ; some 
species spending the winter so entombed, 
breaking their way through several inches 
of rough soil the following spring or 
summer, and appearing above the surface 
without a blemish on their soft delicate 
wings, which the slightest touch of man’s 
fingers would irretrievably spoil. 

By this method of burying themselves 
beneath the ground they naturally obtain 
protection from many of their enemies ; 
and as the pupa is quiescent and inactive, 
this protection is very necessary during 
this helpless period. There are innumer- 
able methods by which moths conceal 





Fig. 3.—A microscopic view of a tiny portion of the glistening silk- 
lining of the small cocoon leaflet, showing how thickly the 
silk threads are spread about it. 


their pup from their natural enemies, 
and nothing serves the purpose of con 
cealment better than the cocoons which 


enclose the horny pup or chrysalises of 


many species. 

Some larve gnaw out hollows in the 
bark of trees, and with the bits of bark 
which they remove, and a glutinous secre- 
tion, they form a tough covering which 
imitates the bark in a very wonderful 
manner: so perfect is the resemblance 
that even the practical entomologist finds 
such cocoons very difficult to detect. 
Other species that occupy the chinks and 


crevices of bark form their cocoons of 


variously- 
coloured _web- 
like materials, 
woven by them 
out of silk which 
they spin, and 
perhaps _ hairs 
from their 
bodies; some- 
times the whole 
is plastered 
inside with a 
soft substance 
which dries 
powdery and 
fills up the in- 
terstices in the 
fabric ; the final 
effect being an 
artful assimila- 
tion to the 
nature and 
colouring of the 
bark and _ their 
general sur- 
roundings. 
Again, others 
produce much 
more simple but just as effective cocoons 
by pulling about them loose bits of moss 
and shrivelled leaves, and attaching them 
with a few threads of silk ; and in this 
way they become hidden amongst their 
surroundings. 

All kinds of curious situations are 
selected by larve in which to spend their 
pupal period ; the angles between palings, 
and fences, and ledges, and copings of all 
kinds, and old beehives, being quarters 
very frequently selected. When visiting 
a country house specimens can almost 
always be obtained by carefully searching 
in such situations. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a very beautiful 
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cocoon, found by the writer on an 
afternoon in July while making 
a search of this kind. It was 
attached to the back of an un- 
used window-shutter which was 
fastened against the wall. On 
unfastening the shutter various 
spiders’ webs, in which fallen 
leaves had become entangled, 
were exposed to view. One of 
these, however, seemed to present 
a peculiar appearance, although 
probably to the ordinary observer 
it would have seemed in no wise 
to differ from the others round 
about it. On carefully touching 
this unusually poised leaf, how- 
ever, it became clear that there 
was something besides leaves 
here; and then, after gently 
detaching a little silken network 
from the shutter, the underside 
of this exquisite cocoon (Fig. 2) 
was exposed to view, revealing 
the smooth dark-coloured pupa 
or chrysalis covered with a blue 
waxy bloom like a grape. 
Referring again to Fig. 1, it 
would have been most interesting 
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Fig. 4.—The newly-emerged moth drying its wings. 








and instructive to have witnessed the preparation of this pretty cocoon: to have 
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Fig. 5.—The fully-developed moth resting after its emergence. 


seen the grub select the large 
Wistaria leaflet, and attach it with 
a few silken threads to the shutter 
(for it evidently recognised that 
the shutter was a safer foundation 
than the attached leaf), and then 
with its mandibles bite out pieces 
from the leaf until there was suffi- 
cient space for its pupa to rest in. 
Finally we should have seen the 
smaller covering leaflet pulled into 
position, and fastened at its edges. 

What would then go on inside 
we should not be able to see ; but 
Fig. 3 shows that the most wonder- 
ful part of its work had yet to be 
performed. ‘he under portion of 
the leaflet, next its body, and the 
shutter beneath, were beautifully 
lined with layers of silk: this silk 
lining being carried beyond the 
edge of the leaflet, to attach it 
to the larger leaflet and external 
portion of the shutter; and then, 
most curious to note, all the small 
pieces which it had bitten from 
the large leaflet were gathered up 
and woven into the edge portion 
of the web, as the illustrations 
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show. What was the object of weaving in 
these leaf particles it is difficult to under- 
stand : probably it was to remove all traces 
of itself from its enemies. 

Such was the deft construction worked 
out by an unintelligent grub, which, since 
the hour it left its pretty egg, had done 
nothing but voraciously devour green 
leaves and rest. Where it learns its art 
Nature only can tell. Furthermore, was 
it merely a coincidence that the leaflets 
employed to form this cocoon should be 
suspended about a place where similar 
detached leaves and leaflets hung in 
spiders’ webs ? 
or was the 
selection in 
this case analo- 
gous to the in- 
stinct | which 
guides other 
larvee to make 
their cocoons 
to resemble 
the bark, moss, 
or other pecu- 
liarities of the 
environment ? 

The cocoon 
was carefully 
carried home 
and arranged 
in the fork of 
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weight. In this attitude the organs of 
flight quickly developed, and hung out 
like wet sheets to the atmosphere to dry ; 
and then the photograph shown in Fig. 4 
was made. After about half an hour it 
became apparent that the insect had its 
wings under muscular control, by its 
suddenly flapping them and then bringing 
them into the natural attitude of rest. 
The light was now failing rapidly, yet the 
photograph of the moth in its resting atti- 
tude (Fig. 5) was possible, owing to the 
fact that moths after the efforts of emer- 
gence, when they reach this resting stage, 
often remain 
perfectly — still 
for several 
hours, so that 
a long expo- 
sure could be 
given, 


The  head- 
piece to the 
article shows 


the Old Lady 
| Moth (Mania 
Ua aa a), 
{| whose wonder- 
ful cocoon 
and develop- 
i/ ment we have 
glanced at, 
with expanded 


a branch wings. Itisa 
before a very common 
camera, in the and familiar 
hopethat insect in gar- 
some pictures dens about 
might be ob- July and 
tained to re- August, both 
cord the emer- Fig. 6.—A magnified view of the eggs of the Old Lady Moth. in town and 


gence of the 

perfect insect to be evolved from the 
caterpillar that could construct such an 
ingenious and beautiful cocoon. 

‘Ten days elapsed ; and on the evening 
of this tenth day, just as daylight was 
beginning to decline, the writer, who was 
about leaving his den, observed the pupa 
making some jerking movements. The 
moth was emerging from its chrysalis, and, 
alas! the light was useless for photograph- 
ing movement. In about thirty seconds 
the insect was free from its pupa and had 
climbed up the stem. 

Selecting a suitable place, it suspended 
itself by its claws, in such a manner that 
its crushed and crumpled wings would 
unfold as much as possible by their own 


country ; and 
one to which a little “sugar ”—a mixture 
of rum and treacle—painted on the bark 
of fruit trees at dusk, when it commences 
to fly, will almost invariably prove irre- 
sistible, if it is in the locality. 

It deposits its eggs on various fruit trees 
in the autumn (Fig. 6), which are white 
when first deposited, but become brown 
or black as maturity is reached. From 
these, tiny caterpillars hatch out in about 
fifteen or sixteen days, which feed for a 
time and then hybernate for the winter, 
commencing to feed again in the early 
spring. In May they are full-fed, and are 
then large brown grubs with markings of 
deeper brown. Thus we arrive again at 
that stage when the cocoon has to be made. 
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7 | ‘HEY told me it was the most 

curiously exotic scene in London. 

I should hardly see an English 
face, or hear the English tongue. An 
oriental scene: everywhere — swarthy 
Eastern faces, with lustrous black eyes, 
everywhere a babble of Yiddish. I 
should see women with bright-hued shawls 
for hats, and men in gabardines. ‘The 
names over the shops would be in 
Hebrew. Well they exaggerated, 
as they always do. Sunday morning in 
Petticoat Lane is not all this. I should 
not have believed them at all, indeed, 
if their account had not been partially 
supported by Mr. Zangwill in his ‘ Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,” to my mind one 
of the most interesting, even fascinating 
books written in our days. Were I an 
autocrat Mr. Zangwill should publish 
nothing that did not concern his race, 
for when he writes on other themes he 
is equalled by Brown and Jones and 
surpassed by Robinson, but when he 
writes of Jews he has a genius of divina- 
tion and presentment, and is a rich mine 
of knowledge about a fact of human 
history than which few stranger or more 
vital ‘are known to us. His description 
of the Sunday Fair in Petticoat Lane was 
in my mind as I listened to my friends, 
and wondered why I had never been 
there before—with that stupid wonder of 
us Londoners when we hear tell of the 
sights to be seen in our own city. When 
I came back I looked up the passage, 
and remembered that it referred to a 
previous generation. Neither with him 
nor with my friends, however, was I 
angry. If Petticoat Lane is not what it 


was, it is still extremely interesting. I 
enjoyed it thoroughly, and some time 
when the mood for a vigorous drama is 
on me I shall enjoy it again. 
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In one respect I knew that I should 
not be disappointed: oriental or not, 
the place would be full of Jews, and Jews 
of a sort with which I was not very 
familiar. ‘The race is a subject which 
interests me intensely, but about which 
I speak or write with diffidence, knowing 
how sensitive Jews are to observation, 
even in England where they have nothing 
to fear from it, and how apt to suspect 
an observer of some ridiculous attitude, 
if not of hostility, then of patronage. ‘The 
baser sort, of course, especially of those 
whom you find mixed up with our well- 
to-do middle classes, are anxious to conceal 
their race, and are insulted if you refer 
to it. It is an absurd, as well as an 
unworthy procedure, because no amount 
of Scotch nomenclature imposes on the 
Gentiles, and they are always despised 
for their pains. It is a procedure de- 
plored by their self-respecting brethren, 
as I happen to know. A little essay I 
wrote in all good faith on this pheno- 
menon --still amazing and confounding 
to me in the light of the heroic faithful- 
ness of the race through so many cen- 
turies—a little essay I published brought 
me some bitter letters from Jews who 
thought themselves aggrieved, but, I am 
glad to remember, the approval of some 
who had the best right to speak for their 
brethren. I refer to this because, coming 
now upon a subject which compels me 
to write something of Jews as Jews, I 
would say at the outset that if I claim 
the right of a cat to look at a king, I 
exercise it with the friendliest feelings. 

To resume. Many Jewish artists had 
I seen and admired, some known and 
liked. I had met and appreciated Jews 
of intellectual pursuits. Mere successful 
money-makers of no race appeal to me 
very much; they are apt to be rather 
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limited in their sympathies: I do not 
know that the Jewish are more so than 
others—perhaps indeed they are less, 
having often a savoir-vivre and good- 
humour which the Saxon money-maker 
sometimes wants. Such Jews also I 
had known. But I had never, before 
the other Sunday, observed the chrysalis 
Jew of the East End. Let me say at 
once that in so far as he is represented 
by the energetic gentlemen who shout 
their goods in Petticoat Lane he is a treat. 

The first thing that strikes an ignora- 
mus about Petticoat Lane is its propin- 
quity to the London he knows already. 
A penny ’bus from Cornhill, and you are 
there. I asked the ’bus conductor if he 
passed Petticoat Lane, and he looked at 
me with a rebuking stare, as might the 
butler of some new-made knight if you 
asked for Mr. Smith. It seems that 
Petticoat Lane is called Middlesex Street. 
Why any one should prefer such a stupid 
and colourless name to one with such 
agreeable associations (come, come, reader: 
you are not such a prude as all that!) I 
do not know. Happily there was no 
doubt when we arrived at Middlesex 
Street that it was the Lane and no other. 
A murmur of thousands with the roar of 
hundreds rising hoarsely above it, “tup- 
pence ” the master-word. (I also call it 
tuppence, as do other decent Englishmen, 
but I have noticed that the ridiculously 
refined reader expects the absurdly con- 
temptuous spelling.) The Lane was 
crowded, but not so densely at that hour, 
eleven or so, as it became. Lines of 
open shops at the sides, two lines of stalls 
against the edge of the pavements, in 
the middle way and along the pavements 
a sauntering, dark-clad crowd. Here and 
there, as you looked down the lines, a 
man standing on his stall, shouting, ges- 
ticulating. But let me disengage my 
impressions. 

First we will fold our illusions up and 
lay them aside. The scene was not 
oriental. True that almost all the sellers 
were Jews; but they were like other 
English Jews, and were shouting English. 
One active and voluble merchant recom- 
mended himself as “the only Irish Jew 
in the Lane.” Most of the names I 
noticed over the shops were English-Jew 
—RMarks, Davis, and so on. I have seen 
more foreign-Jew names on the boxes at 
the Opera. And if nearly all the sellers 


were Jews, I think that quite a majority 
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of the buyers and spectators were English. 
A good many, I imagine, came from 
about the Docks. ‘There were tall, broad- 
shouldered young men, carrying them- 
selves easily, blond and lithe, an excellent 
type of British labourer. Men were in 
a large majority, but I saw a few women, 
too, who were unmistakably English. | 
fancy that the Fair, like Agamemnon’s 
bones, is a show, and that people come 
from the neighbourhood for an entertain- 
ing stroll in it, as Mayfair (with far less 
amusement) turns into Hyde Park on a 
fine Sunday morning. Again (I speak 
of the general impression) the literal 
colour I had been led to expect was not 
there. Dark and dingy was the garb 
everywhere. ‘There were exceptions, but 
I will come to them in the particular. 
I heard some mumbled jargon which 


might have been Yiddish among the 
sauntering crowds—never among the 


sellers, as I said. In spite of that I had 
an idea that in the main the sellers were 
Jews, the buyers Gentiles, an order of 
things which somehow seems very credible. 
The Jews had the trade, and the Gentiles 
came to spend their wages—that was my 
idea. One has remarked the same thing 
elsewhere. 

If pleasant illusions went, however, so 
also did bad anticipations. I had been 
told to be careful of my watch; it was 
even suggested that I might be “gone 
over.” ‘That was nonsense. My friends 
the police were there in considerable 
force, to begin with, and I saw no rough 
element at all: cause and effect, it is 
likely, but let Petticoat Lane have its 
credit. Again, there was no squalor at 
all. Remarkably well nourished, these 


Jew merchants, buxom their ladies, 
happy and sleek their children. ‘The 
British labourers, too, had the proper 


brawny air, as they shouldered their way 
with good-humoured interest. One must 
look for misery elsewhere. Nor was the 
crowd——well, we know how some crowds 
affect one of our senses. ‘Towards the 
end of my stay, when it was very dense, 
the air was a little thick or so, but 
reasonably clean was the average. I take 
it that your destitute Jew alien bears dirt 
when he cannot help it, but that when he 
has worked his way to the possibility he 
changes his garb (which is the chief thing) 
with decent frequency. Now let me go 
to particulars. 

I walked slowly down the Lane in the 














middle. On both sides active and per- 
sistent shouting of goods. Clothes and 
all sorts of millinery, hats, boots, etc.— 
by the way, there was a stall of the most 
elegant and highly polished boots I ever 
saw in my life—were the staple mer- 
chandise on the stails, but there was a 
curiously varied assortment of miscellanies 
as well, ‘Things you would have supposed 
their owners would have thrown away— 
the refuse of deserted rooms, old 
bolts, even rusty nails, were on sale, and 
presumably found a market. Down the 
middle sauntered old men in dim old 
great-coats, very hooked and_ bearded, 
and offered you buttons and studs and 
such-like smal! deer. Not raucous and 
persistent, these old gentlemen, but 
leisurely strollers; they gave me_ the 
impression that they carried their trays 
for companionship, as other old gentle- 
men take a dog with them on their walks. 


I thought of Moses Ansell. As I went 
on the crowd was thicker. Dark-eyed 
children pottered round its legs. Then 


something like an oriental touch—a 
pretty, black-eyed, olive-hued young girl, 
a red garment twisted round her and over 
her head, slithered in and out, sparkling 
and talkative. From the South, doubtless, 
with high cheek-bones and a sinuous 
gracefulness, she was the first note of 
colour I saw. But soon another, a strong 
note, accompanied by a strong voice—a 
man in a brilliant jockey coat and cap, 
mounted on _ his stall, shouting his 
thousand arguments why you should buy 
his waistcoats. Near him a more _in- 
sinuating merchant selling watches. “Sir 
John Bennett—-give yer my word—just 
look ‘ow it winds—wAy, it winds like 
silk.” But the sellers of clothes were the 
more eminent artists, to several of whom 
I listened attentively. 

And here I made an original observa- 
tion. These men were not merely trying 
to sell their clothes: they were genuine 
artists in oratory, who loved their art for 
itself. So many people going to the Fair 
not to buy but to look—“ all lookers, no 
buyers,” said one disgusted trader—the 
orators are accustomed to an audience 
that has to be kept-—merely as an 
audience—by ingenious art, and with the 
artistic vanity and good-humour of their 
race they rise to the occasion. It does 
them credit, I think, this gratuitous 
display of talent. For example, one 


fellow put on a coat and strutted round 
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the top of his stall in it, showing 
its merits by comical movements of 
his vigorous hips. ‘Then he started the 
price at a guinea. Now, he knew there 
would be no taker at that figure. With 
hardly a pause between the figures, but 
with much dramatic protest in his voice, 
he brought the price down by shillings 
to six, when I am glad to say he 
sold it. He had his eye on mine, and I 
was wearing a comparatively new great- 
coat: he must have known I was not a 
buyer: I believe he recognised in me an 
ex-dramatic critic. If he will let me 
know when he goes on the West-end 
boards I will ask my friends on the Press 
to be kind to him. ‘The cheerful humour 
of all these men is remarkable, and I am 
apt to think it is typical of the race in 
business. Your true Jew does not pucker 
his brow and lengthen his face designing 
a deal: it is as easy and natural and 
enjoyable to him to turn a shilling into 
eighteen-pence as it is to drink a glass of 
beer—a simple activity, his heritage from 
generations. He enjoys the art and the 
fun of his business: no wonder he is 
successful. 

I turned from the road on to a side 
pavement. Here the chief vendibles 
were things to eat—whelks and cucumbers 
and fat olives: there may be starvation in 
the East, but there is also plenty. Arrived 
at the end of the Lane, I asked my way 
into Houndsditch, and after a couple of 
narrow streets there I was. Woe, woe! 
If my friends and my later reading had 
given me an illusion about Petticoat Lane, 
so far back as I can remember Hounds- 
ditch has suggested to me all that there is 
of the most villainous and weird and 
overtly criminal. How I arrived at the 
idea I know not: it may have been a 
scene in some forgotten romance, it may 
have been the mere sound of the for- 
bidding name. But though I did not 
expect to see anything definitely horrible, 
back in my mind there was a hankering 


after something—something—well, not 
after a respectable thoroughfare with 


omnibuses running through it, very like 
Kensington High Street. People who 
revile Jews taunt them with emerging 
from Houndsditch as though it were some 
grisly swamp,—let them go there and be 
ashamed. But as for me, I left it hurriedly. 

In a street leading back into the Lane 
I came upon a beautiful young Jewess. 
She was fresh and spotless as the dairy-- 
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maid of poets’ dreams, well built, supple 
and straight ; dressed in some clinging red 
stuff, selling large and _brightly-coloured 
handkerchiefs. So far: nothing remark- 
able: my aging eyes still behold comely 
young women not infrequently. But here 
is apoint. Anywhere else, surely, certainly 
at a charity bazaar, a pretty girl selling 
things, and seeing a kindly-looking man, 
even though middle-aged, would have 
tried the effect of an agreeable smile or 
an inviting word on his purse. But this 
one uttered a brusque “ twopence each,” 
turned a cold commercial eye on me for 
half a second, saw that I was not like a 
person who wanted an enormous handker- 
chief of many colours, and turned away 
at once. She was out for business, strict 
business as business. I liked her for it. 
It may be far-fetched, but I think there 
was a sort of native modesty in the 
action. I did not insult her by purchas- 
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ing an enormous handkerchief I did 
not want. 

Gradually, a little tired with the noise 
and pushing, I regained the top of the 
Lane and mounted the ’bus. It had been 
an experience worth having, a multitude 
of fresh and compelling sensations, many 
more than I can remember to set down. 
Fresh sensations are tiring, as we know, 
and habitual activities persist easily. Still 
I felt a little ashamed that I had left so 
many men shouting and driving bargains 
with undiminished vigour, while I was 
tired merely with looking on. Such 
vigour —-such liveliness! How should the 
able-bodied Jew fail? Also I felt mildly 
sorry that I had not thought of buying a 
memento—a handkerchief, say, from that 
beautiful Jewess. But no matter: I shall 
see her again, in a few years, belike, at 
the Opera or driving down Park Lane, 
covered with pearls and diamonds. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE OPAL. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE LATEST EXPEDITION. 


BY ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 


[The following article gives some further adventures of the latest Expedition organised for the 
purpose of seeking opals in the untrodden solitudes of Central Australia, and ts written by tts leader. 


ROM a _ comparatively — pleasant 
camp in the extreme west of 
Queensland, our  gem-seeking 

expedition proceeded warily over the 
vast plains stretching into the interior, 
and for the first several days progress was 
painfully slow. Here and there great 
dry ravines cleft the ground and traced 
erratic channels towards the horizon, 
which was now too plainly distinguishable. 
In these latitudes it is not necessary for 
the traveller to burden himself with an 
“artificial horizon.” ‘To all intents and 
purposes he is steering across a sea—and 
a sea it undoubtedly has been at no very 
remote date. Yet I was by no means 
desirous of encountering more such tracts 
than could not possibly be avoided ; so, 
acting on the geologist’s advice, I altered 
the course several points to northward, 
and sure enough we next day reached 
a belt of well-timbered country which 
projected like a gigantic isthmus from the 
north-east. Here we discovered a deep 
sunken native well, which, though covered 
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by a thick green scum, and abounding 
in myriad little unnameable amphibious 
creatures, nevertheless contained a very 
welcome supply of the semi-fluid I had 
been accustomed to find in such cavities. 
After a consultation we decided to pitch 
our camp in the vicinity for a few days, 
and generally exploit the neighbourhood, 
which however I did not think in any way 
promising towards our special mission. 

“Tt’s as like as not the best country 
we'll see on this trip,” said Phil cheerfully, 
and with this comforting assurance I had 
to be content. 

Long Ted and Billabong Dave had 
meanwhile been studying the near locality 
with an air of extreme wisdom, yet what- 
ever ideas they may have had regarding 
it they kept to themselves until the first 
bustle of our “unlimbering” and “ off- 
saddling” had passed; then ‘Ted, who 
was industriously engaged in building a 
camp fire, thought fit to unburden himself. 

“T thinks I knows the look of this here 
garden of Eden,” he grunted, mysteriously, 
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halting in his labours and smiling beénig- 
nantly on the country in general. ‘* What 
does you think, Billabong ?” he demanded 
of that gentleman, who was busily occupied 
hobbling the horses. ‘‘ Doesn’t you re- 
member when Macrae steered us ’cross 
here ?” 

Billabong Dave pretended to look 
dubious fora moment, then, as if a light 
of recollection had broke upon him, he 
strode towards the well and looked into 
its fetid depths; not content with this 
scrutiny, he hitched a bucket on the end 
of the rope and lowered it cautiously into 
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Ted in sepulchral tones, from his position 
by the fire. Billabong Dave gazed silently 
on the litter at his feet, and wiped an 
imaginary tear from his eye. 

“Ted an’ me planted considerable 
darned things in that well,” he murmured 
reminiscently, and he turned and went 
to tell the news to his comrades, who were 
felling scrub some little way off, while 
Long ‘Ted began to prepare supper, 
whistling to himself a most melancholy 
refrain. We had undoubtedly struck the 
limit of another explorer’s track ; and, 
knowing the head of that expedition well, 

















The Opal Camp, Western Queensland : evening muster. 


the slime. Phil and I looked on in un- 
disguised wonder. Both Billabong Dave 
and Long ‘led had many years before 
accompanied an adventurous traveller on 
a far westerly journey into Queensland, 
but no reports had ever remarked on his 
reaching sucha distant longitude. Slowly 
the bucket was pulled to the surface and 
recklessly overturned on the sand ; and lo! 
when the fluid had been discharged a 
Strange residue was disclosed—an empty 
beef tin, an ancient and much corroded 
revolver, and a bicycle hub with some of 
the spokes still attached. 

“ Macrae’s farthest West,” announced 





I was the more inclined to. sink some 
proving bores in the district, for Ted and 
Bil’s former leader was one of those 
hardy Australian rovers who, too poor to 
explore for mere glory—which in any 
case would have been denied him by 
his envious stay-at-home compatriots— 
had earned a reputation which I certainly. 
could not despise. 

Next morning, on making a rough 
survey of the neighbourhood, I discovered 
the still standing posts of an old camp, 
which effectually proved to me the correct- 
ness of my two companions’ statements, 
for, cut deep into the projecting ridge pole, 
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were the moss-grown Oe 
T33By DM. ‘98:°. 

While we were engaged sending down 
aline of testing bores in the ensuing days, 
Phil made what we considered a most 
important discovery, and certainly later 


initials, “J. 
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pressure or contraction. How _ that 
pressure has been brought to bear on 
such a simple element as silica has not 
yet been solved, but it ought to be clear 
enough to any one now.” He went on 
to .explain that by abundant evidences 
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events went tar to show that he had solved 
the ‘problem surrounding -the origin of 
opal. It happened that upon one of his 
wandering journeys he came upon a 
peculiar elevation rising abruptly from the 
flats, and no argument would persuade 
him that it was not the core of an ancient 
volcano. His surmise proved to be 
correct, but this I did not admit until we 
had put a hundred-feet bore down into the 
heart of the basaltic pillar without finding 
the familiar sea-bottom formation. An- 
other bore sunk close under the base of 
the cone reached bottom at the fifteen- 
feet level, and to my surprise several opal 
“colours” were raised to the — surface 


when the automatic sample tube was 
attached to the sliding -rods. 

Phil apparently did not share my 
astonishment, and he there and_ then 


propounded a theory which assuredly 
seemed feasible enough. ‘‘ Opal,” he 
said, “is simply silica and water, formed, 
as has always been allowed, by extreme 


Central Australia had only recently in the 
world’s history been upheaved from the 
ocean depths, and that the cone we had 
discovered was but one of the outlets or 
vents of the volcanic disturbance which 
had brought about such a terrestrial 
change. ‘The lava flowing over the now 
drained ocean bed had gathered in its 
course sheets and nodules of damp silica, 
which became enormously compressed as 
the molten stream gradually cooled and 
hardened into the solid mass we now find 
overlying all gem-carrying country. 

He said a great deal more in support of 
his contention, in language so learned that 
his mystified companions, Billabong and 
Co., stared at him in open-eyed amazement, 
and when he had finished they seized 
their implements of toil and rushed as one 
man to excavate the supposed line of the 
lava flow, communing noisily among them- 
selves as they ran. 

** Geology !” I heard Emu Bill mutter ; 
“it clean bests me every time,” 

















“A guid healthy  golologist,” Mac 
rejoined, with a backward glance, “is 
certainly a maist usefu’ contrivance to 
have on such a vera serious expedition as 
this.” ‘(hen Long ‘Ted, with a muttered 
exclamation, neglected his pots and pans, 
and seizing a pick vanished with the rest. 

Our work at this camp, notwithstanding 
the assistance rendered by our knowledge 
of a valuable theory, though satisfactory 
enough in one sense—that of proving the 
ground still gem-carrying—did not show 
any marked improvement on the re- 
sults obtained from the country already 
traversed, Many gems other than 
opal were discovered in the old ravines and 
sand-silted gullies, but they were nearly all 
lacking in the specific gravity which Phil 
insisted they ought to have. Minerals too 
were located in generous bodies, but the 
transport difficulty prevented our taking 
more than a passing glance at the out- 
cropping strata. Still we had no reason 
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the one man on whom I depended for the 
further successful progress of our party. 
His horse ran away with him, and slung 
its rider out of the saddle. His collar- 
bone was broken and several ribs also 
smashed. 

It was at once evident ‘that the geolo- 
gist could proceed no farther; and yet 
without him we could do little indeed. 
It was ultimately arranged that he should 
with Emu Bill and Mac return to our first 
camp, and continue the somewhat ex- 
tensive operations we had begun there, 
until Long Ted, Billabong Dave and I 
returned—for we three had elected to 
complete our journey if at all possible — or, 
failing that, until they heard of our safe 
arrival within reasonable time at some 
part of the coast where they could join 
us. 

Next day, the day on which we had 
intended to leave together on a W.N.W. 
course, we started back over our tracks, 
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to be disappointed with our efforts, and 
we prepared to move on again with hope 
undiminished and extreme satisfaction in 
the work already accomplished. 

But it is now that I have to chronicle 
the only accident of the expedition—an 
accident which befel Phil the geologist, 


Dave, Ted and I convoying the others for 
a hundred miles on the easterly trail. 

I might almost say that our expedition, 
at least from a mineralogist’s point of 
view, terminated its useful progress at 
this point. Afterwards, with my reduced 
number of men and lessened means of 
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transport, I dared not attempt to do 
anything more than mere surface work 
at any of the halts made. Certainly we 
always had more serious matters demand- 
ing our attention, for our route lay across 
one of the most miserably barren deserts 
on the face of the earth, and the water 
difficulty was constantly with us. Several 
times I shifted our line of march, until at 
length we were travelling due north-west ; 
the country seemed to improve as we 
bore away in this new direction, and more 
than once we encountered ridges of 
desert sandstone which might possibly 
have been a continuation of those met 
with during the earlier part of our 
journey. 

Animal life was for a time almost un- 
noticeable after leaving the scene of the 
accident. Pelicans and insect-eating kites 
were sometimes observed, the former 
flying far overhead ; and I was consider- 
ably astonished to note that they were 
heading westward. I do not think either 
of the birds mentioned is in any way 
reliable as a water guide ; their flight is so 
long that a man would require to have 
the properties of a camel to trace it to 
a finish. 

In the first fortnight of our resumed 
journey we seemed to have got over the 
worst, however, for soon after we entered 
more broken country, containing the sand- 
stone ridges I have mentioned, and as 
we continued ,on our way occasional 
kangaroos were seen, which afforded us 
ample sport of a kind, when we were so 
minded, which was not often. The emu, 
in my opinion, is a somewhat dangerous 
creature to hunt. Its great curiosity in- 
variably brings about its undoing. It will 
stalk gravely towards its hunter unless 
otherwise startled; but should it be 
wounded the giant bird becomes ex- 
tremely savage, and at close quarters 
when roused is capable of doing con- 
siderable damage. An instance of its 
pugnacious powers may be given. 

Long Ted and I were riding together 
one afternoon, looking earnestly around for 
traces of water, when a huge emu, alarmed 
at our rapid approach, dashed out from 
the scrub and raced with outstretched 
wings ahead of us, craning its long neck 
to the right and left alternately, as if 
desirous of obtaining a good view of its 
unwitting pursuers while it ran. Before 


I could caution him Ted was in full chase, 


hallooing like a red Indian on holiday. 
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He had no firearms, and I carried only 
a revolver, but I spurred on after him 
to watch developments, and they were, 
without doubt, amusing enough. Un- 
fortunately for the emu a deep dry gully 
stretched across its path, and the poor 
creature hesitated so much before taking 
the leap that the valiant Ted was almost 
on its tail-feathers, and crooning a song 
of victory, ere it took a staggering flutter 
and reached the opposite bank in safety. 
I do not think ‘Ted had calculated on its 
getting across at all, for in the absence of 
a more suitable weapon he had unhitched 
one of his stirrup leathers and was 
swinging this around his head as he 
galloped. But when his quarry made its 
wild plunge for freedom, that reckless 
individual seemed not to think a moment 
about following. It was a long and a 
dangerous jump, but his horse negotiated 
it safely, and then I pulled up on the 
edge of the chasm and looked upon one 
of the most peculiar duels it has ever 
been my lot to witness. 

The harassed emu had barely regained 
its footing before Ted was aiming wild 
blows at it with his improvised weapon, 
and then it rushed at its tormentor with 
purposeful intent. Again and again the 
combatants closed, neither receiving any 
appreciable injury. At length, thinking 
he might on foot be more able to capture 
his antagonist, Ted slipped from his horse 
and advanced to the charge with com- 
mendable caution. This was the last act 
in the play: the emu advanced also, and 
in another instant my valorous companion 
was lying on the sand using strong language 
while the triumphant emu was speeding 
once more towards the freedom it had so 
well fought to: obtain. After that Ted 
was much more careful in his encounters 
with the denizens of the plains. 

About a week later we met a small 
family of blacks “ on the wallaby.” Pitiful 
objects they were indeed, and without a 
trace of fight in them. ‘They were almost 
starving, but while we were with them 
making sundry interrogations they cap- 
tured a very large lizard, which they 
skinned and ate in a trice. One of their 
number carried a fire stick, and he walked 
well ahead of the main body, acting as a 
sort of advance-guard, I imagine. It was 
early evening when we first saw him, and 
his haggard and_ hairy countenance 
illumined by the blazing torch looked 
weird in the extreme, and caused us not 
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a little anxiety until we discovered the 
strength of the force he was leading. 

The country still continued to improve 
as we proceeded, becoming more and 
more broken and _ hilly, and water-holes 
were more plentiful than I had first dared 
to hope ; but no time was lost in camping. 
We were nearing the new goldfields of the 
north central district of Australia, and we 
pushed on with all speed, scarcely troubling 
to observe geological indications on the 
route. ‘The useful work of the expedition 
had been already accomplished. 

Nothing of any note happened to make 
the latter part of our journey interesting. 
Day after day we forced a weary course 
towards our destination, and at last, after 
six weeks’ travel from ‘‘ Macrae’s Camp,” 
we sighted a solitary tent away on our 
left. As we neared it, many more canvas 
structures appeared in the background, 
and sounds of life greeted our ears. 


It was late afternoon when we drew up 
outside the small 8 ft. x 10 ft. tent which 
had first attracted us, and hallooed on the 
owner. That individual, a tall bronzed 
miner, came forth at once, his face wearing 
an intensely aggrieved expression. 

**T say, you chaps,” he began, before I 
could get in a word, and not observing 
the direction from which we had come, 
“I wish you wouldn’t start prospecting 
around here. _ I have pegged out this 
lot ‘a 

“* That’s all right—we won’t jostle you,” 
I interrupted, amused in spite of myself 
at the ready air of proprietorship assumed 
over such a miserably barren desert patch, 
which so short a time before had not 
known the touch of the white man’s foot ; 
and we continued on our way to find a 
more convenient camping space. A few 
days later we were on the ‘‘ homeward ” 
trail. 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


BY INGLIS ALLEN, 


OLLOWING the direction of the 
young man in the dress-tie edged 
with pihky to whom I presented 

my ticket in the entrance with an inquiry 
for Mr. Ernest Pocock, I make my 
way round the squat corrugated iron 
building to a stage door of the same en- 
livening material, where I am received 
by another young man of a rather less 
variegated appearance, though making up 
somewhat by pimples, who demands with 
some asperity whether I have come with 
the limelight at last. On my being com- 
pelled to disappoint him of these hopes, 
he apologises in some confusion, and 
conducts me up a narrow staircase into 
a gloomy apartment very fuJl of hats and 
coats, where a number of excited young 
people are assembled, all talking at the 
same time, round a table laden with cake 
and _ coffee-cups. From the platform 
behind comes a series of deafening roars 
in conflict with a piano—chiefly, as : far 
as I can gather, to the effect that Old 
England’s sons are ready to do something 
or other with their face to the foe. 

In the farther corner of the room I 
espy the back of a flaming head, and, 
making my way towards it, discover my 
distinguished friend with his face to the 
wall and one arm extended, addressing 
a rehearsal of one of his recitations to a 
little pile of hats and overcoats. It is 
not for a moment or two that I bring 
myself to disturb this symbolical scene, 
whereupon he turns and greets me with 
condescension, inviting me to partake of 
**comestibles.” 

I accept a cup of tepid coffee, and ex- 
press my fear that my late arrival must 
have robbed me of one of his recitations, 
His face darkens, 


“My elocutionary efforts to-night,” he 
observes, “have béen reduced by the 
presiding clergyman to the number of one.” 

I murmur my indignation. 

“At the last moment,” he remarks 
bitterly, “‘‘’The Wreck of the Hesperus’ 
is —er—extracted from the programme to 
make place for a pianoforte solo by—” 
Pocock inflates himself with indignation— 
“by a greasy foreigner!” 

“ Disgraceful !” I agree. 

“The ingratitude !” he exclaims. “The 
times that I’ve been worried to elocution- 
ise for them! ‘The times that I’ve given 
up other engagements to oblige them! 
The times that I’ve appeared here and 
yelled myself hoarse—simply for peace 
and quietness !” 

“To give place to a foreigner, too,” I 
exclaim. “ It’s scandalous !” 

“ Foreigners!” exclaims Pocock 
heat. ‘‘I loathe them. 
stand them. Why, they’re 
brutes. I don’t call them human beings 
atall. Their narrow-mindedness, too—it’s 
frightful! I tell you, you might argue 
with them all night, but you’d never be 
able to convince them—whatever strong 
arguments you might adduct—you’d never 
get them to grasp the fact that—that 
they’re oily hogs.’’ 

“Such obstinacy is almost incredible,” 
I comment, 

“Tl tell you what it is,” he exclaims: 
‘*they lack common sense. Why, they 
get excited and fight duels!” 

“Why can’t they use their fists?” I 
exclaim indignantly. 

“That’s just what I say!” cries Pocock. 
“Tf a man insults se—metes out con- 
tumelious treatment to me, as it were, I— 
1 smack him in the jaw !” 


, with 
I simply can’t 
they're greasy 
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I murmur approval. 

“That is the policy that I pursue,” 
he observes. “But you'll never get a 
foreigner to see the force of it.” 

I should have thought that that was 
the last part of it that would be likely to 
escape his notice; but I do not say so, 
Pocock’s manner giving me to understand 
that he considers the subject closed. I 
finish my coffee, and he offers to take me 
to “the front” (a phrase upon which I feel 
inclined to congratulate him), where he 
has reserved a seat for me beside his 
fiancée’s family. 

“T come on,” he informs me, “ one 
before the last with ‘The Village Black- 
smith.” By the way, [ve arranged a 
rather fine effect with that. You know 
where it comes to the part— 


He hears his daughter’s voice 
Singing in the village choir. 


Well, I’m getting my young lady and her 
mother and her sister to sing an extract 
from a hymn up in this room here when 
I get to that part. My young lady will be 
the daughter’s voice, and Mrs. ‘Tafflin and 
Pansy the village choir. Rather superior 
effect that, I think 2?” 

With assurances of how much this 
increases my pleasurable expectations I 
follow him downstairs “to the front,” 
where a young lady in pale green with a 
very whalebony back is working herself 
up to a conclusion of “ The Holy City,” 
accompanied by a gentieman at whom 
Pocock glares with great disgust, and 
whom I identify as the greasy foreigner. 
We wait for some moments by the side of 
the platform, and I survey the scene before 
me—a bare, cheerless hall, soberly deco- 
rated with Union Jacks and illuminated 
texts, and lit by severe gas-jets of a repel- 
lently cold and naked description. Seated 
before me are several rows of. stiff, un- 
enthusiastic-looking people, terminating 
at the back ina restless batch of school- 
children, who seem to have made up their 
minds to let the entertainment be as little 
hindrance as possible to their enjoyment. 

The whalebony lady having at last, after 
several delusive efforts, tracked Hosanna 
to its very highest, Pocock, under cover 
of the applause, leads me down the middle 
of the hall, and stopping, introduces me 
to a forbidding-looking lady in black satin, 
whom I understand to be Mrs. Tafflin. 
Seated next to her is a benignant-looking 
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little gentleman with a scanty beard, who 
holds in his hand a-lady’s bag. 

* Mr. ‘Tafflin,” says Pocock ; then intro- 
duces me in turn to his fiancée, Miss Lily 
Tafflin, and to Miss Pansy Tafflin, at 
present too much interested in the atten- 
tions of a pasty youth in the row behind, 
who is surreptitiously blowing on her 
pigtail, to pay me much attention. I 
seat myself between Pocock and Mr. 
Tafflin. 

“A fine song, Mr. Challen,” observes 
the latter genially. 

* Allen, Dick!” breaks in Mrs. Tafflin 
irritably. ‘‘ As for the song, I personally 
do not consider it equal either to ‘Cherub 
Faces’ or to ‘Mammy’s an Angel, Daddy.’ 
But then my opinion, of course, is worth 
nothing.” 

** My dear Louisa,” begins her husband 
hastily, *‘ ’m certain if you think so——” 

“ My handkerchief from my bag, Dick,” 
breaks in Mrs. Tafflin. “ And do up your 
shoelace.” 

‘The late singer,” here observes Pocock, 
whom I have noticed to be somewhat 
preoccupied, “is one of the finest vocal- 
isers the world has produced. She has, 
as such, obtained honourable mention 
from —er— notables.” 

‘*7Z think she’s a fool,” suddenly says 
his fancée, with what seems to be un- 
warmth. “She wouldn’t be 
any good at all if it weren't for Mr. 
Schneider’s accompaniment. He does 
play beautifully.” 

Pocock flushes. 

“Schneider!” he repeats with disgust. 
“Since when, may I ask, have 
developed this admiration for—er 
greasy ?” 

“Oh yes—I know,” exclaims Lily. 
“Just because he’s a foreigner! I sup- 
pose foreigners can play the piano well 
sometimes, can’t they?” 

Pocock crosses his legs with an air of 
finality. 

“They are not possessed,” he observes, 
“either of the brains or of—of the 
strength.” 

“Qh, don’t talk such rot,” cries Lily. 
“] suppose some foreigners have got some 
strength, haven’t they ?” 

Pocock purses up his lips into an ex- 
pression of contemptuous scepticism. 

“No,” he replies with superiority. 
“No; they are feeble types of human 
nature.” . 

Lily seems to 


necessary 


you 
-the 


realise that she is 
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beginning to be outmatched. She falls 
back on a second line of defence. 

“Well, anyhow,” she demands, “he 
can’t he/p being a foreigner, can he?” 

Pocock ruminates in a masterful sort 
of way. 

“He makes no effort to raise himself,” 
he observes eventually. ‘He is not 
awake to a sense of his position, or he 
would immediately arrange his hair in the 
proper manner, and—and divest himself 
of those trousers.” 

Involuntarily I glance towards Mr. 
Schneider, but observe with relief that he 
shows no signs of awaking to his position 
for the present, at any rate. 

Well, even if he did ” begins Lily, 
but is interrupted by a loud “ Sssh! ” from 
Mrs. ‘Taffin. 

“ Lily !” admonishes that lady, “ attend 
to the performance ! ”— to which the filial 
Lily replies by muttering under her breath, 
“All right, silly fool. Shut up, silly 
fool.” 

The platform has just been mounted 
by the pimply young man whom I en- 
countered earlier. at the stage-door, and 
who is now announcing to the audience 
his intention of demonstrating how they 
may defend themselves from hooligans, 
tramps, or others, by the aid of an ordi- 
nary pocket-handkerchief. This he pro- 
ceeds to do, parrying in the most spirited 
manner the blows of a rather unconvincing 
hooligan in pink chiffon, while another 
young lady plays musical comedy selec- 
tions on the piano, concluding, rather 
pointedly, as it seems to me, with “* When 
we are Married.” Meanwhile, my eyes 
wandering from the platform to Miss 
Pansy Tafflin, still agreeably preoccupied 
with the spiritual advances of the pasty 
young man, and thence to her parents, I 
more than once detect little Mr. ‘Tafflin in 
the act of trying to stroke his wife’s hand, 
efforts which Mrs. Tafflin discourages with 
no little irritation; so that her husband 
has recourse to moving about in his seat 
a good deal, in order that he may now 
and then, as if by accident, brush her 
sleeve with the back of his hand—a 
manceuvre which he continues to practise 
in a visible state of fear until rebuked by 
a sharp rap on the knuckles. 

Towards the end of the pimply young 
man’s performance, Pocock rises, and 
after whispering something to Mrs. ‘l'afflin, 
departs on tiptoe towards the artistes’ 
room. ‘The performance ends amid loud 
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applause, and Mrs, Tafflin, aiming another 


blow at her husband’s hand, rises. 

“ Lily !” she says,—“ Pansy !” 

I notice that the pasty young man has 
become suddenly absorbed in his_pro- 
gramme. Lily, who has risen, turns on 
her sister. 

“Don’t you hear what ma says?” she 
enjoins sharply. 

“All right: shut up,” rejoins Pansy. 
“T’m not coming. I’m not going to sing 
any silly rotten hymns.” 

“Ma!” begins Lily,—‘“ Ma! 
going to be allowed to——” 

Mrs. Tafflin has assumed an expression 
of patient martyrdom. ‘‘ Of course, Dick,” 
she observes, ‘it’s of no interest to you 
whether the child obeys me or not.” 

““My dearest Louisa——-” begins Mr. 
Tafflin. 

**T know, of course,” continues Mrs. 
‘Tafflin, very rigid about the body, *‘ that 
my wishes are nothing to you. I am 
aware that you have always preferred to 


Is Pansy 


band together with the whole family 
against me. I expect it.” 
But Pansy, looking very black and 


muttering a great deal, has already risen, 
and is preceding the triumphant Lily up 
the hall. 

Mrs. Tafflin now follows, stopping to 
turn on her husband, who is making an 
attempt to steal after her. 

**Sit down, Dick,” she commands. 
“We don’t want everybody behind the 
scenes. And put your tie straight.” 

Mr. Tafflin does as he is bid, and 
watches his wife until she disappears up 
the stairs at the side of the platform. For 
a time he fidgets about nervously in his 
seat, then, after addressing a few absent 
remarks to me, murmurs an apology, and, 
rising, departs nervously towards the 
artistes’ room, only to return a few 
minutes later with a very disconsolate 
expression, from which I gather that he 
has not been admitted to the Presence. 
Hesitating to intrude upon the poor little 
gentleman’s reflections, I fall to gazing 
idly about the ball, and watch the vicar 
rebuking the school-children at the back 
for laughing and talking instead of enjoying 
the entertainment. I am aroused by a 


loud burst of applause, and, turning, dis- 
cover that Pocock has appeared upon the 
platform. The applause subsides, and he 
advances to the footlights, then pauses 
with one arm outstretched, amid an 1m- 
pressive silence broken only by Mr. Tafflin, 














who cries “ Bravo, Ernie!” and gazes 


round the hall with renewed geniality. 
Pocock clears his throat and begins : 


Under a spreading chestnut tree, 


(Here Pocock indicates with his left 
hand a chestnut tree in the act of 
spreading.) 


The village smithy stands. 


(Village smithy apparently on top of the 
piano, at which Pocock points with an 
accusing forefinger.) 


The smith a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 


(Pause while Pocock grasps an imaginary 
hammer.) 


And the muscles of his brawny arms 


(Here Pocock begins to roll up the 
sleeve of his dress-coat, but seems to 
think better of it.) 


Are strong as iron bands, 


At this point Mr. Tafflin creates a 
diversion by again crying ‘‘ Bravo, Ernie !” 
and stamping on my foot. With no little 
delight I watch Pocock swing his heavy 
sledge, ring the village bell, and imitate 
the sound of the bellows roaring. Then 
at last comes the time when, sinking his 
voice to an impressive whisper and shield- 
ing his ear with one hand, Pocock inti- 
mates that he hears his daughter’s voice 
singing in the village choir. 

There is a long pause—filled by Mr. 
Tafflin with several ‘* Bravo, Ernie !” s— 
during which Pocock stands silent, with 
his knees bent and his shielded ear turned 
towards the wings. Then a young man 
in the front row is moved to suggest 
“And it makes his heart rejoice” in an 
encouraging stage whisper. 


He hears his daughter’s voice 


loudly repeats Pocock, glaring truculently 
from the wings to the front row and back 
again, 
Singing in the village choir, 
Again there is a pause, again broken 
by the self-constituted prompter in the 
front row. 


He hears his daughter's voice, 


repeats Pocock savagely, 


“All right, shut 





Singing in the village 
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up, can’t you!” and, still in his 
listening attitude, waddles over to the 
wings, where he is heard to admonish 
the daughter’s voice with the severest 
vigour. Then at last the village choir 
upstairs breaks out into a_ half-hearted 
hymn, and Pocock, returning to the 
footlights, resumes his attitude with his 
knees bent and his mouth wide open, 
to indicate that his heart is rejoicing. 
The hymn being a popular one, the 
school-children at the back are instructed 
by the vicar to stand up and join in it; 
which they do, and continue it right 
through to the last verse, very much to the 
satisfaction of everybody. Which over, 
Pocock, who has remained in his listening 
attitude throughout, straightens his knees 
once more and brings his recitation to a 
successful conclusion. 

Soon after the applause has subsided, 
Mr. Tafflin, who has again become fidgety, 
steals out towards the artistes’ room once 
more, and I am left to my own resources, 
while an energetic young man concludes 
the concert with what is described on the 
programme as a humorous song. A few 
minutes later my party returns, Mrs. Tafflin 
looking very rigid, Lily very flushed, Pansy 
very sulky, and Pocock in a highly inflated 
condition, while Mr. Tafflin brings up the 
rear with an air of general apology. 

Mrs. Tafflin seats herself and sighs 
heavily. 

“*T wash my hands of the whole affair,” 
she observes. ‘‘Z have no authority with 
my daughters. J leave them to go their 
own way. J say nothing.” 

** Capital recitation !” exclaims Mr. ‘Taf- 
flin nervously. ‘ Went off capitally. Not 
a hitch to—to speak of. Capital !” 

Nobody takes any notice of Mr. ‘Tafflin. 
Pocock with much deliberation deposits 
his hat and overcoat on the back of 
a chair. 

“TI repeat,” he observes inexorably, 
“that Lily should not have permitted 
herself to indulge in a quarrel upon such 
an occasion.” 

“T,” begins Mrs. Tafflin, “have no 
more to say. J/——” 

[ily has fired. 

“Oh, really!” she is crying. ‘“* Well, 
you won't get me to help you in any more 
of your silly recitations ! ” 

Pocock turns on her. 

“Did I understand you,” he demands, 
“to use the word ‘ silly’?” 

“Yes, I did,” returns Lily. 
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“1,” begins Mrs. Tafflin, “have been 
taught to say nothing. /——” 

Pocock pays her no attention. 

“You will be so good,” he says to his 
fiancée, “as to discontinue your remarks.” 

‘Oh, don’t be such a fool!” exclaims 
Lily. 

““Why should I say anything?” Mrs. 
‘Tafflin is inquiring of nobody in particular. 
“Who am /?” 

Pocock has inflated himself almost to 
bursting point. 

“T will trouble you,” he says, ‘‘ not to 
call me a fool-—before other people.” 

“Well, it’s Pansy’s fault,” mumbles Lily. 

“ Capital recitation,” puts in Mr. ‘Tafflin 


genially. “Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Shannon ?” 
“ Allen, Dick,” breaks in his wife. 


“Now be quiet, and don’t be such a fire- 
brand! I’ve had enough of it.” 

Mr. Tafflin collapses. Meanwhile Pansy 
has broken out into heated and voluble 
self-defence. 

“'That’s it !” she exclaims to her sister. 
“Go it. Stick it all on to me. I told 
you before Z didn’t want to sing any silly 
rotten hymns. 
course —with Mr. Schneider to talk to!” 

Pocock suddenly sits up erect. 

“Am I to understand,” hé demands, 
"with a dangerous calm, “that you have 
been conversing with a—with a greasy 
foreigner ?” 

“Qh, don’t be such a fool!” 

Pocock swallows hard. 

“T have not kissed you yet to-day, 
Lily——’” he begins. 

“‘Sssh, Ernie!” here 
Tafflin. ‘The vicar.’ 

“T have not kissed you yet to-day, 
Lily,” repeats Pocock doggedly, ‘‘and— 
and——” 

“Sssssh, Ernie ! ” 
“ Be quiet !” 

‘*T’m blowed if I do,” concludes Pocock 
ambiguously. 

The vicar has mounted the platform, 
and is now delivering a lengthy speech 
about the new organ. 


cries Lily. 


Mrs. 


commands 


repeats Mrs. ‘Tafflin. 
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* And now, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
concludes throatily, “ having told you all 
that I can about the new organ ”—-(hear, 
hear) —“and the proposed whitewashing 
of the vestry ”—(cheers)—“ it but remains 
for us to thank those who have so kindly 
provided the artistic fare upon which we 
have been so amply regaled to-night. 
Concerts, alas! are like organs, in that 
they must have their stop.”—(Laughter.) 
“Children, I hope that you will show your 
appreciation of the kindness . . .” ete., ete. 

The school-children having expressed 
their gratitude by the three cheers pre- 
scribed for them, the National Anthem is 
sung and there is a general struggling into 
hats and coats. I am aroused by the 
voice of Pocock, and looking up find him 
with his hat and coat on one arm regard- 
ing Lily with a kind of inflated pomp. 

“T have not kissed you yet to-day, 
Lily,” he observes, “and after your 
behaviour to-night I shall not extend my- 
self to do so for a week. My present 
intention is to leave you, and, however 
you may entreat me to the contrary, to go 
and_ play billiards at the Jolly Brewers. 
Such is the character of the treatment to 
be meted out to one who—who goes in 
for greasy foreigners.” 

Lily has flushed very much. 


“All right, then—go!” she retorts 
angrily. “And perhaps he’s not as 


greasy as you are!” 

Pocock, who has taken a step or two in 
the direction of the door, turns. 

* Curb your tongue!” he exclaims with 
heat. ‘Strive to prevent your tongue 
from absconding with you, and—and—and 
shut your row!” 

With which explosion he strides off 
down the hall, colliding as he does so 
with Mr. Schneider, who apologises pro 
fusely, and upon whom he turns a glare of 
infuriated contempt. I for my part bid 
my adieux to the ‘Tafflin family and make 
my way out of the hall, replying in the 
doorway with a hearty affirmative to the 
hope expressed by the vicar that I have 
enjoyed the entertainment. 
































The Great Bog. 


MIDSUMMER EVE IN MAYO. 


BY LADY 


“HE scene is the King’s highway 
in the ancient kingdom of Con- 
naught ; time, the dusky twilight 

of midsummer midnight. It is the 23rd 
of June, the eve of St. John, and the 
peasants of the “distressful country ” are 
assembling in every village and hamlet to 
light huge fires and dance around them, 
as has been their custom from time imme- 
morial, probably ever since the heathen 
inhabitants of the land made Baal fires 
each year at the summer solstice, and 
passed their children through the flames 
to propitiate that deity. 

The road just here runs through a vast 
expanse of bog, stretching away on either 
side to a far-away boundary of blue 
mountains, hardly to be distinguished now 
in the faint moonless light of this June 
midnight. Half a gale is blowing across 
the great tract of black marsh, where it 
has met with no obstacle to break its force 
as it bent the brown heather and tall 
king-ferns, and laid low the feathery white 
cotton grass, till it reached this somewhat 
raised causeway protected by its little walls 
of loose stones from the dark abyss on 
either side, Cold the wind is not, but 
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strong and most violent, blowing both 
flames and sparks from the bonfire high 
in the air like some rude firework. 

As we approach, loud cries not unlike 
cheering or applause strike on the ear, 
with a tone not wholly of jollity, but 
ringing in a minor key of pathos as well. 
Fresh bundles of dry -gorse or whin are 
thrown on the fire, which blazes fiercely 
for a moment or two, illuminating the 
strange scene. Surely nowhere within the 
British Isles in this ultra-civilised twentieth 
century could be beheld a spectacle so 
weird and strange! The high-piled bon- 
fire occupies half the road, and fragments 
are being blown and whirled about by 
the summer gale in a fashion that seems 
slightly alarming. Standing about are 
some thirty or forty men and boys, with 
an expression of dull gravity depicted on 
their faces ; perhaps half that number of 
girls are crouching under the shelter of 
the boundary wall farthest from the fire. 
Their heads are bare, but they have 
shawls over their shoulders, and all, both 
men and women, are in everyday working 
clothes and hobnailed boots. The women 
in several instances have not even removed 
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their aprons, as if any rearrangement of 
costume were considered unnecessary. 
Many wear their hair hanging down, simply 
confined at the nape of the neck by a 
ribbon. (It is not etiquette in Connaught 
for a girl to “put up” her tresses until 
her elder sister is married—a rule which 
even in this country of early marriages 
sometimes necessitates a long period of 
unbound locks.) ‘These girls are not 
of the dark Celtic type, for the hair in 
most cases is light brown or reddish 
auburn. 

Some one concealed from view is play- 
ing lively jig tunes on a concertina, and 
presently there is a movement in the little 
crowd ; men select partners from among 
the ladies cowering under the wall, who 
doff their shawls, and the dance com- 
mences. It is formed of some ten or 
twelve couples; they mark well, with 
rough-shod feet, the rhythm of the tune 
on the hard road, and accurately observe 
intricate “steps” as they move in and out 
between other couples and turn their 
partners round, much in the fashion of a 
quadrille—all gone through with extreme 
gravity and decorum, till the dance is 
accomplished, and the fair sex retire once 
more into the shelter and obscurity of 
the wall.. Then ensues another interval, 
during which the men stand about as 
before. . 

The fire is occasionally replenished, and 
every few minutes the company break 
into a sort of subdued shouting, apparently 
for no particular cause; the concertina 
tunes are continuous, and are the liveliest 
feature of the gathering. ‘The Celt, like 
his British neighbour, takes his pleasure 
sadly, except when his melancholy is dis- 
sipated by the spurious gaiety born of 
strong drink. 

The fire burns redder and lower, the 
shadows deepen, the wind moans over the 
great marshy waste beside us, and we gaze 
at these Irish peasants, melancholy even 
in their amusements; and while gazing 
we begin to ponder and wonder at their 
history, their tumultuous past and possibly 
troublous future, till the strange scene and 
its surroundings cast a spell as of some- 
thing eerie and mournful over our minds. 
This is not lessened, but increased, when, 
mingled with the sighing of the wind and 
the strains of the concertina, another new 
sound is borne to the ear—a rumble and 











roar, waxing louder and louder, till, behold ! 
wonder of wonders! only a few yards away 
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from this lonely bog road, where wé are 
assisting at a barbaric dance round a bon- 
fire, glides swiftly by a brilliantly lighted 
railway train, the night mail to Dublin! 
‘Type of all that is civilised, with its electric 
light and sleeping cars; bringing our 
thoughts back with a rush to anno Domini 
and its realities. 

Our rustics are dancing again, with the 
same sombre regularity, the same solemn 
demeanour, regardless of such details as 
a passing train or critical onlookers, or of 
even the violence of the wind from the 
mountains, which threatens at times to 
blow the fire to pieces. They uncon 
cernedly tread their measures round the 
fire, as their ancestors have before them, 
every 23rd of June for many centuries 
past, and as probably their descendants 
will continue to do in the future, as long 
as Irish life runs on the same lines as 
these we are familiar with. 

Many old traditions and observances 
connected with the bonfires are, how- 
ever, now fallen into desuetude, or for- 
gotten. Here and there an old man or 
woman bewails the fact that bonfires are 
not what they once were in the ancient 
days, before half the population emigrated 
to America. One or two old people in 
each village still perhaps go through the 
form of walking round the fire a certain 
number of times, muttering ‘ charms ” 
or prayers ; or a farmer who has more 
respect than most for old-fashioned ways 
and customs, or who possesses a remnant 
of belief in such uncanny things as witch- 
craft and magic, carries home a bit of 
burning peat from the remnants of the 
fire and casts it into the middle of his 
potato field, to bring good luck. No 
doubt a survival from the time when bon- 
fire was dene fire, and meant a sacrifice, 
the charred bones from which must have 
constituted a magic or “ medicine ” of the 
highest value. 

As we walk home through the twilight 
of the summer night, buffeted by the soft 
violence of the June wind, we can see 
all around fires blazing on every hill, 
and gleaming through the shadows in 
the valleys. We congratulate ourselves on 
having witnessed the performance of a 
weird ritual, relic of a long-forgotten past, 
and at the same time have had it brought 
home to our inner consciousness more 
than ever how little we know of that 
strange mixture of contradictions yclept 
“* Paddy.” 



















THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 














RESURGAM. 
THE BEAR: “I may return.” 
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A PARTY OF ‘ PROGRESS.” 
‘* At this rate I should be there before Rosebery.” 
[Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared that the Liberal Party 1s still tied to 
Home Rule. ] 
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‘* The chamois is one of the most wary of animals, and possesses the power of scenting danger 
at an incredible distance.'"—Natural History 




















THE EAGLE AND THE CHILD. 


The impossible story of an eagle carrying off a Scottish child, published last by some of 
our Radical contemporaries, turns out to have been a hoax. The truth is that the eagle and 
the child are on the best of terms, and that the eagle follows the child everywhere with absolute 
loyalty and true friendship. 








